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Reginald Foster, or Forster, whose family 
receives honorable mention in the " Lay of the 
Last Minstrel " and in " Marmion," is believed to 
have been the common ancestor of all, or nearly 
all, who bear that name in New England. He 
became a citizen of Ipswich, Mass. in 1638. In 
the direct line of descent from him, James P^oster, 
the father of the subject of this Memoir, was born 
at Ipswich in 1748. He arrived at maturity during 
the unsettled period of our revolutionary troubles ; 
and, though endoweci with valuable qualifications 
as a man of business, he was slow in finding per- 
manent and remunerating employment. During a 
portion of the time, he was engaged in the labor of 
instruction. For several of the last years of his 
life, he was a clerk in the Massachusetts Bank. 
He married Elizabeth Hiller, and had nine children, 
eight of whom survived him. He died in 1793, 
leaving for his family little inheritance except an 
honored name and a revered memory. He was a 
man of superior intelligence, of the most amiable 
domestic traits, and of a serene and cheerful piety. 
1 
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He was an intimate friend of the late Rev. Dr. 
Belknap, who, in a letter written on the occasion 
of his death, speaks of his " regular and exemplary 
life, formed on evangelical principles ; " and adds : 
" To his integrity and benevolence there are as 
many witnesses as he had acquaintance, and no 
person can be more sincerely lamented." We have 
before us several of his letters, as well as other por- 
tions of the family correspondence, which all indi- 
cate a household not only deeply imbued with the 
faith of the gospel, but endowed with those finer 
graces and amenities which belong to the well- 
developed Christian character. 

John Welch Foster, the youngest son of James 
Foster, was born June 16, 1789. At his father's 
death, he was consequently but four years of age. 
To relieve his sister of some portion of her charge 
and burden, his uncle, Joseph Hiller, then collector 
of the port of Salem, adopted him as a member of 
his family. Here he remained nine years, attending 
the best common schools, and*for a portion of the 
tijue enjoying the tuition of Dr. Jacob Bigelow. 
In 1802, his uncle, having been removed from office 
by President Jefferson, connected himself with a 
bookselling firm in Boston. His nephew became 
his clerk, and so continued till the dissolution of the 
firm, when he was received for a short time, in 
the same capacity, into the employment of Prescott 
and Cleveland, dealers in English goods. Of the 
incidents of his boyhood we have been able to learn 
but little ; yet that little leads us to believe, that the 
traits of his subsequent character already existed in 
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rich promise. Religious reverence, strict veracity 
and integrity, rigid conscientiousness, and unde- 
viating fidelity to duty, were but the legitimate 
heritage of his father's example, and the fruit of his 
mother's prayers. Though treated with the utmost 
kindness by his uncle, he encountered enough of 
the privation and loneliness of an orphan's lot to 
cherish habits of self-dependence and sober thought, 
and to force his character to an earlier maturity 
than it might have attained in his native home. 

In 1804, Mr. Foster's sister Elizabeth, who had 
married Amos Green, Esq. died ; and her husband, 
who was a member of a firm in Havana, became a 
permanent resident of that city, and offered his 
brother-in-law a situation in his counting-room. 
He accepted the offer, embarked at Boston in De- 
cember, 1805, and arrived at Havana after a tedious 
and perilous passage of thirty-two days. Here he 
remained for two years. He was a member of Mr. 
Green's family ; was treated with great considera- 
tion, confidence, and kindness; and received inti- 
mations that a prolonged stay should be made to 
his pecuniary advantage. But many circumstances 
conspired to render his sojourn there sad and wea- 
risome. He found it impossible to accustom him- 
self to manners and habits so foreign from those of 
New England. He felt deeply the loss of his reli- 
gious privileges. His mother, for whom he cherished 
the profoundest attachment and reverence, died 
during his absence. He had also two severe attacks 
of yellow fever, one of which brought him to the 
point of death, and left him with a constitution 
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ever after somewhat enfeebled. These illnesses he 
incurred in the discharge of the duties of humanity. 
He found many American seamen suffering from 
the fever, and destitute of the necessary attendance. 
He went freely among them, administered to them 
such relief as was in his power, and often filled for 
them the joint capacity of physician and nurse. 
His letters, during this period, evince a high tone of 
Christian manliness ; and, equally in his treatment 
of business affairs, in his messages of sympathy 
and condolence under the bereaving hand of Provi- 
dence, and in his modest expressions of high moral 
principle and assured religious faith, mark a mind 
developed far beyond his years, and a heart pervaded 
by the loftiest resolutions and the most generous 
affections. 

On his return to Boston in December, 1807, he 
entered the counting-room of Mr. John Tappan, 
then a large importer of English goods. In April, 
1808, he became a member of the Old South 
Church, under the pastoral care of Rev. Dr. Eckley, 
of whose paternal reception of him, as a religious 
inquirer, he ever retained the most grateful remem- 
brance. He had been educated in the milder form 
of nominal Calvinism, which then prevailed in the 
New England churches ; but had thought little of 
points of controversy, and had dwelt mainly on 
those fundamental truths which have an immediate 
connection with the duties of life and the culture 
of the spiritual affections. About this time, he 
became deeply interested in Worcester's " Bible 
News," then recently published. The views pre- 
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sented in this book led him to question the doctrine 
of the Trinity and its allied dogmas ; and his inqui- 
ries resulted in his belief in the undivided personality 
of God, and his reception of Jesus as the first and 
noblest of created beings, made incarnate for the 
redemption and salvation of man. From this time 
onward, it was manifest to all who knew him, that 
religion held the foremost place in his thoughts and 
affections; that he regarded Christianity as that 
which he must not only live 6y, but live for^ — as 
an end even more than a means. 

In 1811, Mr. Tappan employed him as super- 
cargo of a ship on a voyage from Baltimore to 
Lisbon. This voyage constituted the most event- 
ful chapter of his life, and, in various ways, put 
to the test equally his endurance and forbearance, 
his mercantile skill and his fidelity to every inte- 
rest in his trust, his courage and his disinterested 
kindness. He was on board the " Commodore 
Preble," a ship of 355 tons (a tonnage compara- 
tively as large as eight hundred or a thousand tons 
would be at the present time), laden with corn and 
bread, and under the command of Capt. Joshua 
Atkins. The outward passage was tedious, but 
Hot dangerous. The vessel was twelve days in 
getting to sea, and fifty-nine days from port to port. 
The medicine-chest was entrusted to his care; and 
his services, as the ship's physician, were in almost 
daily demand, and were in every instance crowned 
with entire success. On his arrival at Lisbon, he 
found the market well stocked with provisions ; 
and, through the carelessness and procrastination 
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of the merchant to whom he was consigned, he was 
compelled in great part to act as his own consig- 
nee. Under these disadvantages, he failed of so 
lucrative an operation as had been anticipated, yet 
was enabled to make a prompt, satisfactory, and 
remunerating disposal of his cargo. His homeward 
passage was full of hardship and peril. He sailed 
from Lisbon on Nov.. 22. On approaching our 
winter-bound coast, the vessel experienced a series 
of gales and head-winds, which, together with the 
baffling currents on her track, rendered the captain 
uncertain of his reckoning, and made the approach 
to land in the utmost degree hazardous. On the 
evening of Jan. 16, 1812, the ship, being under full 
sail, in sight of land which was supposed to be a 
part of Long Island, suddenly struck ground, and, 
before her sails could be backed, was stranded on a 
small uninhabited island, near Nantucket. She 
stuck fast upon a beach, between a ledge of rocks 
and a huge sand-bank, on either of which she 
would have been immediately dashed in pieces. 
Finding that they were not in instant danger, the 
crew remained on board for the night. The follow- 
ing day was known for many years afterward as 
"the cold Saturday." Mr. Foster, in attempting ah 
exploration of the island with the captain and mate, 
became severely frost-bitten, and escaped with no 
small danger of his life. They discovered no pla- 
ces of habitation, except a few deserted, shooting- 
booths, and two huts with provision and firing 
erected and furnished by the Humane Society. 
Shortly after their return to the ship, they desbried 
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a sail, which approached them on their hoisting a 
signal of distress. It was a pilot-boat from Mar- 
tha's Vineyard. There being a strong probability 
of saving the ship, it was determined that the crew 
should remain on board, while Mr. Foster and the 
captain availed themselves of this means of trans- 
portation to the Vineyard in order to procure men 
and apparatus. On approaching the port which 
the boat had left in the morning, they found the ice 
so thick that they could not come within two miles 
of land, and were compelled to remain in the boat 
till the next morning, when they drew it over the 
ice to an inner pass which the rapidity of the tide 
had kept open. After several days' detention at 
Old Town, on account of the severity of the wea- 
ther, Mr. Foster succeeded in reaching Boston on 
the evening of January 27. No lives were lost; 
and he had taken with himself the bag of gold 
which constituted the proceeds of the voyage, cling- 
ing to it as a trust, with a tenacity which, had it 
been his own property, cold and weariness would 
no doubt have relaxed. The ship bilged before 
the weather had moderated sufficiently for assist- 
ance to reach her, and was completely broken up 
in the course of a few days. 

During this voyage, Mr. Foster kept a journal, 
which still remains entire. It bears ample testi- 
mony to his orderly and systematic industry, his 
tender regard for the rights and feelings of others, 
his unfaltering allegiance to conscience, and a no 
less sacred reverence for the restraints and obliga- 
tions of religion on shipboard and abroad than 
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among the friends with whom he had been wont 
to "go to the house of God in company." Copious 
extracts from this journal we should be glad to 
make, were not the portions which would be of 
general interest too closely intermingled with the 
affairs of the ship and the voyage to admit of easy 
separation. The following passages will suffice to 
exhibit the tone of deep religious feeling which 
pervades the whole record : — 

" Sunday, Sept. 29. — This is the seventh sabbath 
that I have been absent from public worship ; yet I have 
cause to rejoice in innumerable instances of the kindness 
of my Maker, that ought to give double zeal to my grati- 
tude and service. My fears have been disappointed, my 
hopes have been many times answered; and shall we 
receive good from the hand of the Lord as a thing of 
course, and yet repine at the least appearance of evil 1 
Some of my hopes have been disappointed, and my 
wishes have been denied ; but I may even here see cause 
to rejoice at this denial. We complain at our long 
passage, our many delays ; while we cannot tell that it 
may not be greatly to our advantage. I will put my 
trust in God, and wait patiently for the accomplishment 
of his purposes. The delightful anticipation of that 
happy time when all mysteries shall be cleared up, all 
clouds that now surround the dispensations of his provi- 
dence shall be removed, shall continue to employ many 
of my thoughts. With this expectation, let me rest 
content, and not by my anxiety and fretfulness provoke 
the Lord to answer my wishes in anger." 

** Thubsday, Nov. 28. — This morning again presents 
to my view the delightful sight of our ship sailing, with 
a fair and brisk breeze, and in good weather, towards 
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home. How ardently have I longed for this time ! 
How many fears have I had that I should not see it 
under as pleasant circumstances as I now do ! All my 
prayer has not heen answered ; but the most of it has in 
a striking manner. If I have not made a prosperous 
Yoyage, I have made a saving one. I have been sup- 
ported in my way, and have transacted my business to 
the best of my ability. Accidents that I dreaded have 
been averted, and mercies almost unhoped for have been 
granted. Bless God, O my soul ! My fervent thanks I 
have offered : may I be enabled to show my gratitude in 
my life and actions, as well as express it in words ! Now 
my only present wish is, in temporal affairs, that my 
voyage may safely end, that I may meet the approbation 
of my employers, and return in peace to my friends and 
home. Grant this. Father of mercies, and thy name 
shall be praised in the assembly of thy saints, and in 
the hearts of many of thy faithful servants.** 

In December, 1812, Mr. Foster took up his resi- z 2 
dence in Portsmouth, as the junior and active 
partner in the bookselling firm of Tappan and 
Foster; Mr. John Tappan having furnished the 
larger part of the capital, and continuing in the firm 
tiU Mr. Foster's resources enabled him to conduct 
the business alone. He commenced business in the 
store, which he occupied till his death. He at once 
commanded general esteem and confidence; and, 
though his profits were small at first, by firugal 
management and assiduous industry, he early laid 
the foundation of the moderate competence, which 
might have been wealth, had not his charities more 
than kept pace with his increased ability to meet 
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the demands upon hia benevolence. But he did 
not wait for ample means to enjoy the luxury of 
doing good. Always simple in his tastes and ha- 
bits, in early life he practised rigid economy and 
self-denial, that he might minister to the wants of 
the less favored; and, by the judicious management 
of his resources and by his personal advice and 
sympalfiy, he made his gifts doubly availing. For 
several years, he was a boarder successively in two 
families ; the surviving members of which, with his 
fellow-boarders, bear ample testimony to his uni- 
form courtesy, his fidelity as a friend, and his life- 
long offices of sympathy and kindness. To the 
venerable lady, whose house was his first home in 
Portsmouth, he was as a son till the day of her 
death ; for many years after he had a family of 
his own, he hardly let a week elapse without some 
token of his filial remembrance for her ; and, when 
she had passed away, her numerous descendants 
held, for her sake, a cherished place in his regard 
and interest, and continued to look to him for fra- 
ternal sympathy or for fatherly counsel and aid. 

In 1812, his brother-in-law, Mr. Green, died, 
leaving his family in straitened circumstances ; and 
Mr. Foster immediately assumed the charge of the 
only child of his first marriage, James Fost^ Green. 
In 1817, partly on this child's account, he com- 
menced housekeeping; his sister Margaret (soon 
after joined by Lydia, the surviving sister next in 
age) assuming the charge of the family. His ne- 
phew, then a boy ofi»thirteen, was taken into his 
store as a clerk, when he had finished his school- 
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education. He was a lad of superior endowments, 
of amiable character, and great promise, — a pro- 
mise destined to be blighted to human sight, to be 
more perfectly consummated in a higher sphere of 
being. In 1819 he betrayed symptoms of sciofa- 
lous disease in his right foot. The case baffled the 
most skilful remedial treatment which could be 
procured in Portsmouth and Boston, and sftnputa- 
tion was pronounced inevitable. The relief was 
but temporary. The disease, dislodged from its 
outpost, re-appeared in a more vital part, attacked 
the spine, issued in paralysis, and terminated his 
life. Sept 19, 1821. He bore his protracted suffer- 
ings wdth the utmost patience and resignation, 
manifested a high degree of religious cheerfulness, 
and left the scene of his conflict fragrant with the 
dearest and happiest remembrances of a spirit 
touched to the finest issues by the early visitings 
of an afflictive Providence. So serene was the 
flow of Mr. Foster's domestic life, that he always 
looked back upon this as his one great trial ; for 
when, in two subsequent instances, his home was 
darkened by the shadow of death, it was to gather 
well-ripened sheaves to the heavenly garner, and 
in answer to the long-proffered petition, " Lord, 
now let thou thy servant depart in peace." 

In 1818, the South Parish Sunday School was 
established, chiefly through the personal influence 
and efforts of the pastor. Rev. Dr. Parker. Mr. 
Foster had become a member of the parish and 
church very soon after Dr. Parker's setttlement, and 
had been his constant helper in the whole charge 
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of the sanctuary, and in the revival of a religious 
organization, which, in the old age and decrepitude 
of its former pastor, had fallen into decay and fee- 
bleness. The parochial Sunday-school was then a 
new institution ; this means of instruction having 
been previously employed chiefly for the benefit of 
destitute children in our larger towns. When Dr. 
Parker first canvassed his parish for teachers, Mr. 
Foster was among the doubters, and expressed his 
apprehension that the experiment would issue in 
speedy failure, and in discouragement as to other 
and more hopeful modes of benevolence. He, how- 
ever, yielded more to the entreaty than to the 
reasoning of his pastor, and reluctantly gave his 
presence and aid on the first sabbath. The late 
Nathaniel A. Haven was the senior superintendent, 
and Mr. Foster was immediately designated as one 
of his associates in office. Embarked in this Chris- 
tian enterprise, he determined to make full trial of 
its capacities for good, and entered upon its duties 
with a painstaking assiduity and fidelity, which 
could not fail to generate zeal and enthusiasm. 
His doubts were speedily allayed, as he witnessed 
among the young evident tokens of an increased 
religious interest and a growing intelligence in 
divine things, and especially as he beheld in others, 
and experienced in his own soul, the beneficent in- 
fluence of the teacher's office on the teacher's char- 
acter. But little time had elapsed, before he began 
to regard Sunday-school instruction as peculiarly 
his mission, — as the one department of labor in his 
Master's vineyard, for which he was the best 
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adapted, and in which he could accomplish the 
most for the divine service. He was, from the firsts 
emphatically the pastor of the Sunday-school. He 
made himself personally acquainted with every 
new pupil; became conversant with his character 
at home and at the weekday school ; administered 
all necessary counsel, rebuke, and encouragement ; 
and regarded him, wherever his lot was cast, as ever 
afterward an object of kind regard and Christian 
helpfulness. After the death of Mr. Haven in 1834^- ^ 
the chief place in the devotional services and the 
general instruction of the Sunday-school devolved 
on Mr. Foster ; and it was a place which he filled 
with mind and heart and strength, devoting to it 
the firee exercise of his best powers, and the full 
fervor of his warmest affections. There were, for 
the last thirty-four years of his life, scarcely as 
many Sundays as years which did not find him at 
his post as shepherd of the lambs of the flock ; and, 
whenever he spent the Lord's day elsewhere, the 
Sunday-schools of the place of his sojourn occupied 
a large portion of his time to the exclusion of other 
engagements. 

In 1819, he was chosen Deacon of the South 
Church, and for the residue of his days exercised 
the office in the spirit of its first institution, as the 
faithful almoner of the charities of the church, the 
guardian of its poorer members, the ready coun- 
sellor and sympathizing friend of those in perplexity 
or distress, the comforter of the afflicted, the assi- 
duous visitor of the sick and the dying. 

In 1824, he married Mary Appleton, daughter of 
2 
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Dr. Nathaniel W. Appleton, whose acquaintance 
he first made while preparing in Baltimore for his 
Lisbon voyage, and who had subsequently become 
with her mother a resident of Portsmouth. A hap- 
pier home than his, one more radiant with the 
graces of a Christian household, man could not have 
had. It was his privilege to be connected in the near 
relations of kindred and aflSnity only with those 
who shared or imbibed his own spirit of piety, love, 
and benevolence ; nor did so much as the shadow 
of doubt or disappointment rest on any portion of 
his domestic life. His sisters, who had for so many 
years presided over his household, continued honored 
and cherished members of his family. They were 
rich in faith, and, so long as they retained the 
power of active usefulness, abounded in good works. 
But for them was appointed the severe discipline 
of chronic and long-protracted infirmity and suf- 
fering. They were beautiful examples of patience, 
submission, and religious trust ; and the kindness 
that anticipated their every want, relieved their 
burdens, cheered their loneliness, and watched with 
brotherly, sisterly, and filial tenderness, their slow 
decline, was doubly blessed. The younger of these 
sisters was released from her sufferings in 1844; 
the elder, in 1846. Some years previously, in 1838, 
he was bereaved of his brother William, a resident 
of Gorham, Me., who closely resembled him in cha- 
racter, and whose family were thenceforward the 
objects of his constant and munificent guardian- 
ship. 

Mr. Foster's external life, from the date of his first 
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residence in Portsmouth, was compaTatively on* 
eventful, and attended by no painful vicissitudes. 
His business was never so extensive or complicated 
as to engross his time and thoughts; yet was 
such as to demand his unintermitted attention, 
until a few years before his death, when his only 
son, on becoming his partner, relieved him of many 
of the labors of detail, and divided with him his 
cares and responsibilities. Few men have been 
more constant than he at his place of business. 
But his desk was his study, and his bureau of 
counsel and of charity. It was there that he often 
prepared his lessons for the Sunday-school, and his 
frequent communications for the public papers and 
religious journals. It was there that he met those 
associated with him in the administration of reli- 
gious charities, and in labors for the general good. 
It was there that those in need of his counsel or 
pecuniary aid were wont to resort to him; and, 
whatever the pressure of business, there never was 
a time when they had not the kindest reception and 
the most patient hearing. As he never aimed at 
wealth, or sought money but for its legitimate uses, 
he shunned large operations, and entered into no 
hazardous speculations. His exactness, punctu- 
ality, and prudence, together with the universal 
confidence reposed in his uprightness, secured for 
him gains beyond his needs, and amply commen- 
surate with his desires. The very causes which 
prevented his large and rapid accumulation se- 
cured him against harassing embarrassments and 
sudden reverses. Because his mountain neither 
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rose fast nor towered high, it stood on a sorer 
foundation. 

But he had much business other than his own. 
Very numerous were the trusts confided to him in 
behalf of widows, orphans, and the else unbe- 
friended. For very many of the almost poor, he 
invested and disbursed their scanty means of liveli- 
hood, which, in his hands and eked out by his own 
generous additions, were like the widow's oil-cruise 
which the prophet blessed. There have been and 
are not a few, who owed it to his guardianship that 
they were not reduced to absolute destitution, and 
thrown upon the cold charity of the public. Nor 
was it only for those who had the claim of kindred, 
previous friendship, congenial tastes, or community 
of religious faith, that he discharged these offices. 
Necessity was with him an all-sufficient claim. Of 
those who were thus dependent upon him, the larger 
part became intimately known to him only by the 
misfortunes or bereavements that deprived them of 
more ample resources or of their natural protectors. 
Without distinction of social position, party or sect, 
he was as " eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, and 
a father to the poor." 

Mr. Foster, from early life, held " the pen of a 
ready writer." His correspondence (extracts from 
which will form perhaps the most interesting portion 
of the present volume) was very extensive and copi- 
ous. As in conversation, so in writing, he possessed 
the felicity of always saying the best thing at ihe 
right time, — advice when it was most needed and 
would be best received, congratulation while the joy 
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was still fresh and fervent, sympathy and consola* 
tion when the grief-stricken spirit felt the deepest 
need of support and comfort In addition to these 
daily drafts upon his pen, he was no stranger to the 
toil of more elaborate composition. In this respect 
the Sanday-school proffered the first claims upon 
his literary efK)rts. General lessons for the school, 
annual reports, addresses to the teachers, new 
years' addresses to the pupils, were among the 
most striking and impressive, as well as the most 
useful, of his productions. A primary book of in- 
struction, a book of prayers for Sunday-schools, 
and a series of lessons on the Lord's Prayer, were 
among his permanent and widely-circulated con- 
tributions to this department of literature. He 
also prepared numerous essays, for the teachers' 
meetings^ on various subjects connected with the 
theory of religious instruction, the interpretation of 
Scripture, Christian ethics, doctrinal theology, and 
practical piety. He was at the same time an 
active memb^ of the several literary societies in 
the place of his residence. Among these there 
ware two which owed much of their success and 
interest to his ability as a speaker and writer. The 
first of these was the Portsmouth Forensic Society, 
of which his fiiend N. A. Haven was the projector, 
and for several years the most conspicuous mem- 
ber. This society held at regular intervals public 
meetings, at which essays were read by the mem» 
b^s in course, and debates conducted on subjects 
jnreviously selected. Similar in its constitution, 
lliough for the purpose of moral and religious cul- 
2* 
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ture, was the South Parish Society for Mutual 
Improvement, which, under the presidency of the 
pastor, held monthly meetings for the reading of 
dissertations, and the discussion of such subjects 
as were introduced or suggested by them. These 
associations were superseded by the introduction 
of the system of popular lecturing known by the 
generic though inappropriate name of Lyceum, in 
the organization of which Mr. Foster bore an active 
part, though we do not remember that he appeared 
as a lecturer in more than one instance. Indeed, 
in all matters of public interest, it was his uniform 
habit to occupy the front rank, while services were 
gratuitous or sparingly offered, and to withdraw 
and decline when laborers were abundant and 
within easy reach. 

In the lowest sense of the words, Mr. Foster was 
not at any period in public life: in a truer and 
higher sense, he was never out of it. Of the of&ces 
filled by popular election, that of a member of the 
School-committee was (unless our memory is very 
treacherous) the only one that he ever sustained. 
To this he was chosen as often as he was willing 
io assume the charge; and, in point of fact, he 
permanently filled that oflSce in his relation both to 
the teachers and their schools : for the teachers 
looked to him for advice and countenance no less 
when he was out of oflSce than when he was their 
legal adviser ; and there was no school in the city 
where his presence was not familiar and always 
welcome, and his words listened to with profound 
and grateful interest. But though, with this ex- 
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ception, he shrank from office, he was eminently a 
citizen, and made it a point of sacred obligation 
never to lose his vote, suppress his opinion, or with- 
hold his influence in any important interest of the 
town, state, or nation. In the primary assemblies 
under the government of Portsmouth as a town, he 
always participated in the discussion of such mea- 
sures as involved any question of right, of honor, or 
of social well-being ; and on the most tumultuous 
occasions, at times when no other man could secure 
so much as a hearing, the first tones of his voice 
always commanded a respectful silence. And it 
was not infrequently in his power so to calm agi- 
tated feeling and to harmonize conflicting elements, 
as to place mooted points of policy and admin- 
istration on their true merits, above all partisan 
preferences and animosities. He was always ready 
also to labor for the public. Placed on many im- 
portant committees, he carried into trusts of this 
class the same rigid, conscientious exactness and 
thoroughness which characterized his more private 
transactions. The last labor of this description 
that he performed was as a member of a committee 
appointed to consider the expediency of procuring 
a city ch^er for the town of Portsmouth. We 
well recollect the minute financial calculations and 
Ihe extensive induction of statistical facts on which 
he formed his judgment in the affirmative; and^ 
from their knowledge of his habits of close investi- 
gation and their reliance on the soundness of his 
discretion, not a few were induced, simply by his 
name as appended to the report, to vote in favor 
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of a change which they at first deemed inexpe* 
dient 

Mr. Foster's bodily constitution, impaired by the 
sicknesses and exposures of his youth, never re- 
covered its original hardiness ; yet he enjoyed for 
the last forty years of his life an almost unprece- 
dented exemption from severe illness. During our 
long acquaintance with him, we cannot remember 
a Sunday's absence from public worship, or a day's 
confinement to his chamber prior to his last illness. 
Under Providence, this was no doubt owing in 
great part to the regularity and simplicity of his 
whole mode of life, and to the consciousness of the 
frailty of his physical nature, which rendered him 
as reluctant to overtask himself as he was careful 
to fill up with duty the utmost measure of his 
capacity. For a few years after he was relieved of 
the sole burden of business, he seemed to gain new 
vigor, and gave good promise of an old age stronger 
than his prime. Previously confined to his desk 
and counter, he had journeyed but little, and that 
little either on business or on errands of mercy. But 
he was now enabled to gratify his innate love of the 
beautiful by more extended travel. From Trenton, 
Niagara, the White Mountains, Franconia, Winni- 
piseogee, and the great rivers of Maine, he derived 
the richest enjoyment, both for his assthetic and bis 
devotional nature ; and, though on these excursions 
rapid locomotion always wearied and exhausted 
him, he generally returned from them with a fuller 
flow of spirits, a more elastic step, and a more 
healthful countenance. But, for the last few 
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months of his life, those who knew him most inti- 
mately had discerned symptoms of decline too pal- 
pahle to be mistaken. His weariness from slight 
physical effort, and his growing indisposition to meet 
other social engagements than those of absolute 
duty, had led his most watchful friends to appre- 
hend the near approach of some painful change, 
and to express the fear that he might not survive 
even a comparatively slight attack of illness. 

There were other symptoms, too, of the nearness 
of his translation, in such tokens as a kind Provi- 
dence often gives to those whom the Lord loves, 
when the time of their departure is at hand. Is 
there not often a special measure of felicity granted 
to their closing days, so as to make us feel that 
heaven alone could carry the climax of their hap- 
piness higher? And is there not often, too, a 
peculisur satisfaction, richness, and unction in their 
last opportunities of various kinds, their last vi- 
sits to kindred and friends, their last performance 
of wonted duties, their latest utterances on occa- 
sions on which their voices had long been heard ? 
In such cases, it would seem as if it were the pur- 
pose of the divine mercy to present the spectacle 
of a true and noble life with the last finishing 
touch that earthly infirmity can admit, with a 
beauty of form and setting that shall leave an al- 
ways blessed impress on the hearts of survivors, - 
of a life culminating as it declines, rising while it 
sinks, and closed with so brief an appendix of in- 
firmity and suffering that no shadow of death can 
rest on the memory of the once-living — the ever- 
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living. Thus was it with our friend. The last yeat 
of his life he himself would no doubt have pro- 
nounced the happiest. It would seem as if no 
good earthly gift were withholden from him ; and 
his power of enjoyment was never more intense 
than at the moment when the summons came for 
him to " go up higher." As regards his own house- 
hold, every promise seemed to have been fulfilled, 
and every wish of his heart gratified. The time 
had arrived when he could leave them without an 
anxious thought as to their future in either world. 
He had within a few months made peculiarly satis- 
factory and happy visits to the several circles of 
his kindred in Massachusetts and Maine, and had 
left 'in their homes those remembrances of his re- 
cent presence among them which death will embalni 
for them in perpetual freshness. In the October 
preceding his death, the meeting of the Autumnal 
Convention in Portsmouth had brought around him 
many of the friends from whom he had been long 
separated, and had given many who revered and 
loved him an opportunity, for which they will al- 
ways be thankful, of listening once more to his voice, 
before it became for ever silent. On that occasion 
it devolved upon him to bid our guests welcome 
to the hospitalities and the Christian sympathies of 
their brethren in Portsmouth ; and his fervent greet* 
ing in behalf of the living and the departed, his recog^ 
nition of the spiritual presence of those who had 
passed from the worship of the sanctuary in which 
he stood to the service of the temple not made 
with hands, and the whole flow of his words, — as 
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from a spirit Id intimate commnnion with the di- 
vine Fountain of peace and good-will, — befitted 
one who already stood on the margin of the river 
of death, and in near view of the heavenly Jera- 
salem. Deeply impressive as his salutation was 
when uttered, it has acquired a new richness of 
interest as connected with the last strongly-marked 
interlude in his usual routine of daily and weekly 
duty. 

Had he foreseen his own approaching dissolu- 
tion, it is impossible that he should have left more 
of the impress of his spirit than he did on his last 
services for the Sunday-school over which he had 
so long presided. On Friday evening, January 2, 
1852, there was a meeting of the teachers. The 
pastor, though present, was disabled by illness from 
taking his usual part in the exercises ; and a double 
duty devolved upon Mr. Foster. The subject was 
the Nature and Attributes of God. The tendency 
of the discussion was to discourage dogmatism on 
this, the profoundest of all themes of thought ; to 
illustrate the paucity of our definite knowledge of 
Him who pervades immensity and twin eternities ; 
and to recommend profound reverence, habitual 
devotion, and the service of an obedient life, as the 
true route to such intelligence of divine mysteries 
as man can attain. At the close of the evening, 
Mr. Foster took up the train of thought which had 
been developed, with a fervent, glowing eloquence, 
which we have seldom heard equalled, never sur- 
passed. He spoke of the immeasurable distance 
between the Infinite and the loftiest of the finite ; 
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of the unsearchable depth of the divine wisdom ; of 
man as, without revelation, lost and whelmed in 
the vastness of creation ; of his intense need that 
one should come from the bosom of the Father to 
re-assure him, and to lead him into communion 
with the Author of his being. He then passed to the 
one accessible aspect of the divine character, — to 
God in Christ, the Father manifested in the Son, 
the incarnation in human form of all of the divine 
that man can comprehend. He spoke of childlike 
faith as the sufficient and blessed substitute for the 
clear and full knowledge, which not only can never 
be reached in this world, but in which we may be 
growing for unknown ages, and the Infinite One 
will still be "in part unseen, in part but dimly 
seen." He spoke of the assurance and happiness 
of prayer ; of its power to bridge over for the con- 
sciousness the infinite distance between the creature 
and the Creator, to inspire implicit trust and serene 
acquiescence amidst the clouds and darkness that 
often rest upon the dispensations of Providence, 
and to sustain before the inward vision the realities 
of a future spiritual existence. We felt, as we 
separated, that we had been Hfted into the highest 
regions of devout contemplation by one to whom 
those regions were an accustomed and familiar 
walk. Often as we had listened to him, it seemed 
as if we had looked deeper into his spirit than ever 
before. And now we cannot suppress the imagin- 
ing, — nay, we hesitate not to say, the confident 
belief, that divine mercy had given him a new dis- 
pensation of the bread of heaven to strengthen him 
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for the last journey, so near at hand ; and that he 
had been breaking that bread for those associated 
with him in the labor of love. 

The following sabbath was the first in the year. 
He officiated as usual in the communion-service. 
In the afternoon he delivered, as was his uniform 
custom, a hew year's address to the cliildren of the 
Sunday-schooL The teachers felt that the services 
of that season were marked by the same fervor and 
loftiness of devotional sentiment that had warmed 
and edified them at their recent meeting. A so- 
lemn stillness pervaded the young auditory; and 
we cannot but believe that many of the children 
were permanently impressed by those last words of 
their revered teacher. 

On that Sunday, no one perceived any marks of 
illness, though the seeds of fatal disease must have 
been already lurking in his system. At the previ- 
ous midnight, and early in the morning of that day, 
there were alarms of fire ; one of them not far from 
his own house. The air was sharp and cold, loaded 
with the elements of an impending storm. He 
undoubtedly took cold in consequence of his expo- 
sure at these fires, and on Monday was so ill as 
to absent himself from his place of business in 
the afternoon. On Tuesday he desired to see his 
physician, whose prescriptions gave him partial 
relief. On Wednesday morning he appeared bet- 
ter; but, in the course of the day, complained of 
a pain in the side, — the first marked symptom of 
the pleurisy, which, on the next day, assumed a 
more decided form. On Thursday he kept his 
3 
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chamber and his bed; and, during the ensuing 
night, was restless, feverish, and in great pain. 
On Friday, leeches were applied to his side, with 
beneficial effect for the time ; but the loss of blood 
debilitated him to such a degree as to render fur- 
ther depletion impossible. Though with dimi- 
nished pain, he remained through the day in a 
highly febrile condition. On the afternoon of that 
day, he seemed, for the first time, to suspect the 
possibility of the fatal issue of his illness. He held 
a private interview with his son, with reference to 
such secular matters as would demand attention in 
case of his removal. He then remarked that his 
mother had died of pleurisy ; but added, " Do not 
be too much alarmed ; for I think it quite as likely 
that I shall recover." Early in the evening, his 
physician and very dear friend. Dr. Cheever, caUed, 
and found him much more ill than he had antici- 
pated. He remained with him through the even- 
ing, and strongly insisted on watching with him ; 
but Mr. Foster peremptorily declined the proposal, 
on the ground that, if he did this once, other pa- 
tients would expect the like attention. At the time 
of leaving him. Dr. Cheever had strong fears as to 
the result, — more on account of the firailty of his 
patient's constitution than of the intensity of the 
disease; but, at the same time, he felt and ex- 
pressed more hope than fear. An experienced 
watcher was procured, and his family retired for 
the night, with no suspicion of immediate danger. 
His wife, however, who was with him at frequent 
intervals, became aware before morning that the 
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symptoms were less favorable. It was a night of 
great debility and suffering. A little before dawn, 
he said to Mrs. Foster, << I hope I shall be resigned, 
but I do pray that I may not pass another such 
night ; " then added, after a pause, " But why do I 
speak of my sufferings ? What are they to what 
my Saviour endured? And his were laid upon 
hira by his Father and my Father.'' 

Saturday morning revealed to his family an ap- 
palling change for the worse. His breathing was 
short and laborious, and his utterance had grown 
feeble and difficult When his youngest daughter 
entered his room, he received her with his wonted 
smile, and said, on her expressing disappointment 
at not finding him better, " I had strong hopes at 
one time in the night, when my pain nearly left 
me ; but it was not so to be." When Dr. Cheever 
came into the chamber, he perceived at a glance 
that the case was beyond human help or hope, and 
was unable to conceal his deep emotion. His 
altered countenance and agitated manner gave the 
first distinct intimation to the patient and his 
family that his recovery was impossible. Mr. Fos- 
ter read the intelligence instantly in the doctor's 
eyes, and received it without surprise or disturb- 
ance. Before any one else had spoken a word, he 
said, " Do not be troubled, doctor; you know that 
I never feared this: it is but passing from one 
mansion to another of my Father's house. You 
and I have always loved each other, and we shall 
still." He then spoke of the friends whom it would 
be his happiness to meet in the society of the 
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blessed; and especially of Dr. Parker and Mr. 
Haven, with whom the many years of separation 
that had elapsed seemed never to have rendered 
his intimacy the less close. He then expressed a 
desire to see his pastor, who had been prevented, 
by his own continued illness, from visiting him 
during the week. Dr. Cheever proposed to go for 
him, and, before leaving the room, told Mrs. Foster 
aside, that, though a favorable change was beyond 
hope, and he could not live till another day, death 
might not ensue till afternoon or evening. When 
he had gone, Mr. Foster inquired and learned the 
tenor of this communication, and, with evident 
satisfaction, replied, " What ! so soon ? I thought 
that it would not be till Sunday certainly, or per- 
haps Monday; but, if it be so, rejoice with me 
to-morrow." He then dictated messages of affec- 
tionate remembrance to his neighbors and many of 
his friends ; but after a few moments desisted, say- 
ing that it wearied him to talk, and that he must 
reserve himself till his pastor should arrive. He 
lay with his eyes closed. His daughter, who stood 
by him, saw a sudden change pass over his counte- 
nance. She called her mother and brother to the 
bedside; and almost instantly, without groan or 
struggle, he sank into his last sleep. His physician 
and his pastor arrived only to look upon his lifeless 
countenance, and to trace the signature of heaven's 
own peace on those features, as serene and beau- 
tiful in death as the face of a slumbering infant. 
Never, in our long conversance with similar sceneS| 
has the death-chamber seemed so truly, so almost 
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visibly, the very gate of heaven. We felt that it 
was not death, but translation, ascension ; and yet 
not a translation that removed him firom us, — not 
an ascension that lifted him above onr sympathy. 
As in broken words, but with full heart, we offered 
our thanksgivings for the departed, and our inter-, 
cessions for the surviving, to the God of aU conso-' 
lation, we could not but feel that our friend's spirit 
was no less with us than with the Lord, and could 
enter most cordially into the suggestion of an old 
divine, that the soul of the dying believer, instead 
of ^passing locally through moon and sun and 
firmament," may have " but a little way to go to 
heaven," — nay, may " find new light in the same 
room, and be not carried into any other, but the 
glory of heaven be diffused over all" One was 
absent firom the nearer circle, — one for whom the 
cup of grief was mingled in its full bitterness, but 
who was not permitted to enjoy at first hand the 
consoling and elevating influences of the closing 
scene. His eldest daughter was on a visit at a 
distant city; and her fiiends at home knew not 
her father's danger, tU it was too late to summon 
her home before his departure. Could the un- 
broken household have surrounded his deathbed, 
and received together his parting benediction! — 
but no. In view of the finished beauty of his life, 
the brief season appointed for the trial of his pa- 
tience, and the serene gladness of his last hours, if 
there be aught that our fallible wisdom would have 
ordered otherwise, we would check the thought, 
3* 
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and would say, " Even so, Father ; for so it seemed 
good in thy sight." 

The tidings of his death spread a general and 
deep gloom over our little city. Few there were 
who did not know him ; none, who knew him, that 
did not regard him with reverence and affection; 
and of those who had been his fellow-citizens for 
any considerable period of time, there could have 
been very few who had not personal reasons to 
remember him with gratitude. Most of all was 
he mourned in the homes pf the poor and the 
desolate, — of those to whom he had not only 
administered the outward blessings of a common 
Providence, but to whom, by every mode of gentle, 
kind, considerate attention, he had sought to fill the 
places near their hearts, made vacant by bereave- 
ment or desertion. On Wednesday, January 14, 
funeral services were performed at the church at 
which he statedly worshipped, which was crowded 
in every part by an audience, whose profound still- 
ness and solemnity indicated the deep and per- 
vading consciousness of a great public loss and 
calamity. By common consent, all the places of 
business in the town were closed during the ser- 
vice, and the whole aspect of the community 
attested the sincerity of the general grief. 

We have thus given a rapid sketch of the exter- 
nal history of our friend's life. Of his character, 
for those who knew him, it would be superfluous 
for us to speak in detail ; but, for the sake of those 
who may make their first intimate acquaintance 
with him through these pages, we will attempt to 
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indicate a few of his leading traits of mind and 
heart, though fiilly aware how hard it is for mortal 
hand to draw a life-like picture, with so little shad- 
ing as truth will permit us here to employ. How 
much of this shading might have been needed, had 
his religious nature been of late development, it is 
impossible for us to say. His character had strong 
elements, which would have been strong for evil, 
had they not been subdued and sanctified by his 
early consecration to the divine service. He had a 
strenuousness of* will, a tenacity of purpose, which 
would have been obstinacy, had not a conscience, 
rigid as tender, converted it into Christian firmness. 
His resentment was natively quick and keen ; yet, 
through vigorous self-discipline, he brought it so 
fully under his control, that, in his later years, its 
chief office seemed to be the multiplication of op- 
portunities for forbearance, kind construction, and 
forgiveness. 

His mental endowments were of a high order. 
Whatever his culture or character might have been, 
he could hardly have failed to belong to the intel- 
lectual division of mankind, in contradistinction to 
the animal or sensual. His mind was clear, com- 
prehensive, and discriminating. He seized instinc- 
tively on the salient features of a subject, and 
possessed that most availing of all philosophical 
aids, the art of asking questions aright, — an in- 
tuitive apprehension of the points at issue, or de- 
manding investigation. His early school-education 
was brief, and somewhat desultory ; but he was, in 
the truest sense of the words, an acconiplished 
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scholar, — a liberally educated man. He read 
much and well, and never read to no purpose. 
He always, before reading a book, satisfied himself 
that it had for him enough of instruction, edifica^ 
tion, or impulse in some worthy direction, to make 
it worth the time which its perusal would cost 
He possessed also, what is perhaps, as regards 
books, the surest mark and the best result of a 
truly liberal education, — the knowledge where and 
how to find what he needed,— the power of using 
references and authorities. His opinions were his 
own, and were held in suspense when he had not 
the requisite data for his own independent judg- 
ment. His taste, both in literature and (within 
the limited range within which alone this can be 
affirmed of an untravelled American) in art, was 
singularly exact and pure. His love of nature was 
spontaneous and fervent, — not called forth alone 
on rare occasions, and for objects once or seldom 
seen, but elicited by every beautiful sunrise, and 
every brilliant moonlight night, and every tree and 
blossom. As a speaker, he was ready, fluent, 
earnest, and forcible. By nature reserved and self- 
distrustful, he overcame his native diffidence only 
under the impulse of strong feeling ; and he there- 
fore never spoke against time, or for form's sake, 
but only when the impulse was on him, and so 
long as it lasted. As a writer, he was clear, accu- 
rate, and strong. He thought nothing of style ; 
and, in this regard, had neither model nor aim. 
But he always wrote because he felt ; and his ear- 
nestness gave definiteness to his purpose, and 
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energy to his style ; guided him in the choice of 
expressive words and graphic images ; and im- 
parted to his composition a nerve and point which 
can never be attained by those who write merely 
to meet the demands of an occasion, or to enhance 
their own reputation. 

The manners of our friend were eminently those 
of a Christian gentleman, — - the spontaneous, un- 
studied expression of a loving heart Modesty and 
dignity were beautifully blended in his social inter- 
course. Flippancy, irreverence, and lax speech as 
to the obligations of morality or the truths of reli- 
gion, met, indeed, with his prompt and warm 
rebuke; but he was tolerant of honest difference, 
forbearing toward ignorance, and hospitable in his 
reception of the opinions of others. He was espe- 
cially considerate of the claims of the aged, the 
feelings of the poor and depressed, and the rights 
of the young. Nowhere was he so studiously 
mindful of all the forms of courtesy and deference 
as in the society of those who might deem them- 
selves neglected or looked down upon. Rigidly 
sincere, he knew how to clothe truth in a graceful 
garb. Nothing could have been more alien from 
his habits than unmeaning flattery ; yet never have 
we known the language of compliment employed 
with purer taste and more delicate discrimination 
than by him. 

Mr. Foster's religious opinions were definite, and 
deeply grounded alike on the authority of Scripture, 
and on the cravings, sympathies, and adaptations 
of his own nature. They were not held as mere 
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items of belief, but as elements of his personal 
consciousness, trust, and hope. He was so firmly 
a Unitarian, that he found it difficult to conceive 
of any threefold distinction of the divine nature, 
which did not either identify itself with Unitaiian- 
ism, or lapse into Tritheism. He held lofty views 
of the nature and offices of Christ, as the perfect 
image of God, and the spotless mirror of human 
perfection; as the Mediator through whom God 
receives the prayers and the praises of his human 
family, and dispenses pardon, peace, sanctifying 
grace, and heavenly happiness; as the ever-living 
Head of the church ; as the sympathizing witness 
and helper of man in his confficts, trials, duties, and 
spiritual attainments. With regard to the person of 
Christ, he held the views commonly, though inac- 
curately, designated as Arian. He cherished a 
profound sense of the evil of sin, the necessity of 
repentance and regeneration, and the entire depend- 
ence of man for salvation on the divine mercy as 
revealed in the gospel and pledged in the sacrifice 
of our Saviour. He felt the utter inability of 
unaided human strength to work out redemption 
from sin, and to comply with the conditions of the 
divine favor, and the need of influence and aid 
from above at every stage of the Christian life. 
He regarded the Scriptures with the most sacred 
reverence as the authentic record of the divine 
communications, and as of ultimate and absolute 
authority in all matters of belief and duty. With 
the firmest conviction as to his views of divine 
truth, he united not mere tolerance, but the warm- 
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est esteem and fellow-feeling for sincere Christians 
of every name, and was associated in spiritual fel- 
lowship and in the labors of benevolence with very 
many of creeds and forms the most unlike his own. 
In his estimation, a contrite heart and humble 
dependence on redeeming love were the sole essen- 
tials of practical Christianity; while, as to belief, 
he re^rded an honest mind as the guide, if not to 
all truth, yet to as much of truth as would lead 
the indi^dual soul through the mists of eaxth-born 
error to the realm of open vision. 

But with him religion was not a system of belief, 
but a pervading spirit. His piety seemed not a 
separate trait of character, but the aroma breathing 
fifom his whole life. A stranger could hardly have 
looked upon his countenance, or entered into casual 
conversation with him, without perceiving that he 
was in the presence of a man of faith and of prayer. 
EKs countenance bore, not the expression of severe 
or ascetic devotion, but that serene aspect of sub- 
dued cheerfcdness, of settled benignity, and of a 
spirituality unostentatious and unfeigned, which 
indicated a soul in harmony with God and at peace 
with man. In his conversation, there was no forced 
utterance of the language, no obtrusion of the 
themes of religion ; but the readiness with which, 
under his treatment, all subjects of discourse were 
presented in their relations to divine truth and to 
Christian obligation, showed in what region of 
thought he habitually dwelt. Never did he appear 
so truly in his congenial element as in the act of 
prayer. His devotional services seemed the spon- 
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taneous utterance of a heart always near God and 
heaven ; nor could the language of supplication 
and thanksgiving have been better adapted than 
from his lips to fill the souls of fellow-worshippers 
with trust, praise, and gratitude. 

It was manifestly piety toward God that inspired 
and sustained him in a life of devoted charity. His 
benevolence had nothing of that impulsive charac- 
ter which flows from weak good-nature rather than 
from principle, but was wary, judicious, persistent, 
painstaking, self-sacrificing. It was not in the 
warmth of an enthusiastic temper, but with calm 
collectedness and the careful discrimination of 
objects, means, and modes, that he went about 
doing good. It was the great business of his life} 
the work that the Father had given him to do. 
And he loved best to do his alms in secret. None 
knew till his death, nay, probably none but God 
will ever know, the extent of his benevolent agency. 
Many, whose obligations to him were hidden from 
his nearest friends, have revealed, since his death, 
their great and long-continued indebtedness to his 
munificence ; and many more first learned, by the 
drying up of sources of charitable relief, who it was 
that had for months and years secretly lightened 
their burdens, and ministered to their necessities. 
But his beneficence consisted not alone in giving. 
He seemed always on the watch for opportunities 
of kindness. Advice to the young, encouragement 
to the disheartened, sympathy with the afflictedi 
delicate attentions to the aged and infirm,— -the 
assiduous discharge of all the good offices of a 
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neighbor and a fellow-citizen, attested the warmth, 
depth, and constancy of the sentiment of Christian 
brotherhood in his heart We have never known 
any other person who effected so much and in so 
various ways for the good of his fellow-men, or who 
had incorporated Christian charity so completely 
and thoroughly into his whole plan of life. Nor 
was he, in the multitude of the daily calls upon his 
benevolent effort, insensible of the great evils and 
sins of the community and the nation, or indifferent 
to the various philanthropic enterprises of the day. 
Every cause of humanity had his ready aid and his 
cordial Gk>d-speed. As to reform, he had equally 
litUe fellow-feeling with the inert conservative and 
the reckless radical. He had little faith in agi- 
tation, — less than none in those irreverent, de- 
nunciatory, disorganizing, destructive operations, 
in which Satan is invoked to cast out Satan. But 
his disapproval of modes of action never alienated 
him from a good cause ; though it sometimes con- 
strained him to labor alone and in his own way, 
rather than incur responsibility for the errors, follies, 
or faults of his coadjutors. 

As we have already said, and as our readers are 
well aware, the Sunday-school was Mr. Foster's 
{Nrefetred sphere of service and of usefulness. In 
the thirty-four years of his charge as superin* 
tendent, he retained the freshness and fervor of 
youth, with the mature wisdom of ripe experience. 
As to his consciousness there was no monotony in 
the duties of religious instruction, so was there 
nothing of formalism or routine in their discharge. 
4 
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Eigidly observant of order, he was as far as pos- 
sible from being the slave of system, or from im- 
puting an independent worth and eflicacy io mere 
external arrangements ; but was always prompt in 
adapting the details of organization to the higher 
purposes of Christian nurture. During a large 
portion of the time, and especially for the latter 
years of his life, in addition to the first place in the 
charge of the school, he instructed an advanced 
class of young ladies ; making it his object at once 
to give his pupils the results of his own ripest study 
and maturest thought, and to lead them to the heart- 
knowledge of God and Christ through the culture of 
the religious affections. For these class-exercises, 
and for his general lessons, he never trusted to the 
impulse of the moment, ample as were his resources, 
and rich as was his unpremeditated speech on un- 
foreseen occasions. He was willing to bring only 
" beaten oil " into the sanctuary where he was wont 
to minister. His preparation ifor all duties of this 
class was, we will not say as elaborate as if he had 
been a mere novice in the work,^ but more and 
more prolonged and thorough, as, with increased 
intelligence of divine mysteries, he became increas- 
ingly aware of their depth and of the limitations 
of human knowledge and wisdom. Thus furnished 
for his office, he never presented those shallow,: 
superficial views of truth, which may indeed sa- 
tisfy the mind of infancy, but which the child, the 
youth, outgrows and looks down upon, and which^ 
whenever they characterize Sunday-school instruc- 
tion, do nothing better than to water the g^rms of 
irreverence and impiety by the very droppifigs of the 
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sanctuary. He never belittled the infinite tbemet 
of religion to adapt them to javenile capaeitj, bat 
maintained in his addresses to the yoong a dignity 
of thought, style, and manner, worthy of the loftiest 
subjects that can engage the contemplation of men 
Of angels. Bnt, for all this, or, we would radm 
say, because of this, he was eminently attraettre to 
4iie young; for they saw ^ the chain let down bom 
heaven ; " they felt the unspeakable msLJetty zad 
vastoess of the subjects of his discourse, and were 
readily brought into sympathy with bis own ferror 
of spirit- At the same time, there was a mmfikHj 
in his language, an affluence of appropriate iUmk 
tration, and a sustained vivacity and energy b^/tli 
of thought and of utterance, that fastened tiM; ai» 
tention of children, both to his addresses and bis 
devotional services, while he was listened to witk 
equal int^test and edification by teachers aivi adalis 
of every age ; so that it was regarded as no less « 
privilege to be associated with him in tfae oflir^es ^4 
instruction than to be under bis charge as a popiL 
Indeed, the prosperity of the Sunday-srjiooi ^/ver 
which he presided is to be ascribed in great part Up 
his agency in the education of successive ranks of 
teachers, and in sustaining, through bis inier/^/orse 
with them, their zeal in the acquisition of religi/MS 
knowledge, and their deep sense of the preparati//o 
of the heart requisite for the appropriate discf^arge 
of duties so sacred. Under his guidance, the rneet^ 
ings of the teachers were always made aeeasi//ns 
at once of high intellectual interest, and of r^ltttre 
for the spirit of piety to God, and love to rn^sin^ It 
is impossible to estimate the amount of bis tMnm* 
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ficent influence in this department of labor. Hun- 
dreds all over our land are ready to ^^ rise up and 
call him blessed;" and we cannot doubt, that, 
among those who have been most prompt to wel- 
come his entrance into the heavenly society, there 
were very many whose hearts were first awakened 
to the love of God, and brought under the power of 
divine truth, through the fidelity of his instruction- 
and the fervor of his prayers. 

Our sketch has been imperfect. More, much 
more, should we say, had not our fiiend left such 
ample and rich materials for the biography of his 
own inward life. Enough has, we trust, been told 
to embody in definite form the remembrances of 
his friends, and to give those who had not this 
privilege some faint outline of a man honored, he* 
loved, lamented by all who knew him, enriched 
with a goodly heritage of God's best gifts, the in- 
strument of great and extensive usefulness to those 
of his day and generation, and followed to his last 
repose by the blessing of the widow and the fa- 
therless, the innocent tears of childhood, the deep 
grief of every friend of goodness, the profound 
reverence of the whole community. God grant 
that the seed of the kingdom which he loved to 
sow may blossom from his grave ; that, though 
dead, he may yet long speak to us of the deep 
things of God, of duty, and of heaven ; and that, 
by following him and all who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises, we may carry for^ 
ward their work on earth, and enhance their joy in 
heaven ! 
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ADDRESSES AND RESOLUTIONS. 



[This and tlie following address by the smriying superintendenti 
of the Sunday-school were reluctantly furnished for publication^ 
at the urgent request of the editor.] 

ADDRESS DEUVEBED TO THE SUNDAT SCHOOL, ON THE 
DAY SUCCEEDma MR. FOSTER'S DEATH, SUNDAY, JAN. 
11, BY J. P. LYMAN. 

As a band of mourners, fellow-teachers and pupils, we 
Iiave met together this afternoon. We have come hither, 
not so much to attend to the accustomed duties of this 
plaQe ; for our hearts are too much stricken to be occu- 
pied with but one thought ; but we have come, or rather 
been drawn by an impulse that we could not resist, to 
the spot above all expression dear to that revered and 
beloved one who spoke to us only on the last sabbath 
firom this place. In what more appropriate place can we 
meet, at this season of severe trial and the deepest grief, 
than around this humble altar, and in this school that 
has witnessed the deep fervor and earnest efforts of his 
soul, with unremitting devotion, for the lifetime of a whole 
generation? Of whom may it be more emphatically 
said, that his works follow him ; that he, being dead, yet 
speaketh 1 For his name is closely interwoven with the 
whole ^Bibric of our social and religious being and rela- 
tions. His practical wisdom, his devotion to the cause 
of humanity, and his fervent piety, have reared for his 
endeared name monuments all around us, more enduring 
than the frail tablets of earth. The inscriptions to his 
4* 
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memory are written on those pillars that uphold onr 
social and religious life, and on which are based the 
foundations of our hopes both for time and for eternity. 
To abler hands belong the duty and the privilege to re- 
count his services in the cause of man and of God ; but 
this feeble tribute we feel it grateful to render, offered as 
it is under such an overwhelming affliction as almost to 
paralyze the powers of thought and speech. 

It will be our delightful duty to bring up before you, 
as we are able, in future time, the beauty of holiness as 
exhibited in his life and conversation, and to make him 
yet speak to you with the added sanction which death 
has given to his teachings. And, my young friends, 
what would he say to you, if he could now be heard 1 
He would entreat you to heed the lessons of heavenly 
wisdom here taught you; to love the Sunday-school, 
even more than ever, for his sake ; to improve more and 
more, every sabbath you meet together here ; to make 
improvement — constant, untiring improvement — the 
great law of your lives ; so that, with each returning 
sabbath, you may find yourselves another stage onward 
in the heavenly way, and may lay here the foundation of 
the Christian character so deep and sure that none of the 
temptations of after-life will be able to destroy it. 

And as to us teachers, what can we say, now that our 
chief support has fallen, and we are made painfully sen* 
sible of our weakness ? Our heart is too full for utter- 
ance. It is not necessary that we should speak. Let us 
listen to the voice to which death has imparted such 
solemnity. Would it not entreat us to dispel all gloomy 
forebodings? Would it not assure us, that God will 
protect and bless his own cause, and, amidst human 
weakness, manifest his own power and lovel Would 
not the loved one entreat us to make his departure 
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an inoentiTe to new actiyity in this sacred cause, and 
greater deTotion to those interests which he ever che- 
lislied with such ardent affection ? Would he not say, 
^ Be £uthAil unto death in the work which death alone 
caused me to leave " 1 

If we can thus hear and thus do, oh how happy will 
be the re-union with our departed friend ! What sweet 
communings shall we enjoy in a better world upon the 
work which he so faithfully wrought, while permitted to 
stay, and which has been left for us to continue and 
perfect ! 



ADBItBSS DELIVBRED TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, ON THE 
SUNDAY SUCCEEDING MR. FOSTER'S INTERMENT, JAN. 
18, BY J. F. SHORES, JUN. 

Little did we think, fellow-teachers and my young 
friends, when, on the first sabbath of this new year, we 
sang these words, — 

" Some, but who God only knows. 
Who are here assembled now. 
Ere the present year shall close. 
To the stroke of death must bow ; " — 

little did we think that so soon they would be fulfilled ; 
that the voice which then spoke to us, which then, with 
so much animation, wished us a " Happy new year ! " 
would so soon be hushed in death ; that he who on that 
day urged upon us, with so much earnestness and fervor, 
our duties on the commencement of a new year, would, 
ere one short week had passed, be called from earth to 
heaven. Yet so it is : he is taken. I ought to say, he 
was translated, so sudden was the call of our heavenly 
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Father ; and we are left to mourn, — not for him, oh, 
no! for he has now entered upon the joys of heaven; 
but we mourn for our own loss, — for a loss which we 
shall feel for years. The place in this school which he 
has so long occupied is vacant. We never more shall 
hear from his lips those lessons of truth and duty which 
he was ever urging upon us ; we no more shall see that 
form, with its bright and benignant countenance ; we no 
more shall see that eye, beaming with kindness and 
love. Hushed is the voice, closed is the eye, and all that 
was mortal of our beloved teacher now reposes in the 
silence of the tomb. But his spirit, that which gave life 
and animation to that form, the sparkle to that eye, and 
power to those lips, has passed to the land of spirits. In 
the eloquent words of another, " Legate of heaven, he 
has returned with the tidings of his mission ; father of 
this school, he has ascended to advocate our cause in the 
bosom of his God. Solemn *' as it were a pause in na^ 
ture ' was his transit to eternity ; thronged by the shades 
of his friends, his approach to the confines of bliss; 
paeaned by the song of angels, his journey beyond the 
stars." Oh ! what a glorious meeting was that when 
his pure spirit was ushered into heaven, there to com- 
mune with those near and dear Mends who had gone 
before him, — there to receive a welcome from that- 
beloved pastor, whose mind first conceived, and who by 
his earnest appeals brought into existence, this institn* 
tion, so dear to them both ; and from that near friend, 
with whom, hand in hand and heart with heart, he carried 
this school through the first years of its existence ; and 
from that band of teachers and pupils, who, from time to 
time, have been called hence! Happy is the thought 
that we shall thus meet those beloved ones who have 
gone before us ; and happy, indeed, will it be, i^ when 
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tliis world is closed upon us, and we have entered on 
that other state of existence, we shall be found worthy to 
take a seat with those loved ones around the throne of 
the Lamb ! 

Children, I would say a few words to you of him that 
is gone. He was a good man, — good in every sense of 
the word ; and his goodness was manifested in every 
incident of his life. Go to the lone widow, and she will 
tell you of his goodness as manifested to her by his 
counsel and aid ; go to the bereaved, and they will tell 
of those sympathizing words, uttered at the right mo- 
ment and in the right way, which brought consolation to 
the grief-stricken heart ; go to the destitute, and you will 
see substantial evidences of his goodness of heart ; go to 
the young man, and he will tell you of those impressive 
words of warning and advice, which have clung to him 
through long years, and which have been as watchwords 
to his soul in his conflicts with the temptations of the 
itorld ; go to the outcast from society, the man degraded 
in the eyes of the world, and listen to his recital of those 
heartfelt appeals to reformation, urged with power and 
repeated with never-tiring effort ; go to the man of 
business, and he will tell you of advice and counsel, 
which have been to him the means of success ; go to our 
schools, and you will learn of the deep interest he ever 
took in the education of the young ; but, above and 
beyond all, in this school, the object of his tenderest 
love and affection^ you will see manifested the deepest 
and strongest evidences of his goodness. 

It will, I hope, be the privilege of an abler pen than 
my own to write the history of his untiring efforts to 
eairy forward this school, — those efforts which, against 
all obstacles and discouragements, have made it so emi« 
nently successful and useful ; to write, too, of his powers 
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of mind and heart, so admirably fitted for the station he 
filled, and which were manifested in this place, in the 
social circle, in the religious meeting, and in the places 
of business. Faithful as he was here, devoting his time 
and his talents for our good, he still found time for all 
those other duties of life to which he was called, and 
from which he never shrank. His duty to his heavenly 
Father claimed his first thought and attention ; and to 
perform that faithfully and earnestly was ever his vrisk 
and desire. Into whatever path he entered, he went 
with his whole soul : when once convinced of his duty, 
he went straight onward, looking not for the praise of 
men, but feeling that he was doing his Father's work, and 
that, to do it aright, he must work faithfully; and thus 
guided by an enlightened conscience, and having an ever- 
present consciousness of his accountability to his heavenly 
Father, he filled every station in life in a manner worthy 
of himself as a man, and acceptable to his God. 

Early in life, he acknowledged to the world that he 
had chosen Jesus Christ as his guide, that he had taken 
up his cross, and, with God's aid, would bear it manfully 
and cheerfully ; and right manfully and cheerfully did he 
bear it through a long life, ever exhibiting to the world 
the graces of the Christian character, ever carrying into 
practice the truths in which he believed. He was not 
merely a believing Christian, but he was a practical 
Christian, who made himself known by his good wurks* 
It was this that rendered him so eminently useful. The 
words which he uttered agreed with the practice of hia 
life, and men saw that he was sincere ; and it was this that 
made him so highly respected by his fellow-citizens and 
so beloved by his neighbors and friends, and which called 
forth such a general expression of sorrow and sadness 
when it was known that he was dead. 
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Great men have gone to tlieir graves, and are forgot- 
ten, because they possessed no moral power, — they left 
upon the community no stamp of their moral greatness. 
But how different is it with him for whom we mourn ! His 
moral power was his great characteristic ; a power which 
was felt wherever he went, and in whatever he undertook; 
a power which commanded respect even from the mcked 
and irreligious ; a power which has silently gone forth, 
and which at this moment is felt in many a counting* 
house and workshop in this country, by many a mariner 
on the ocean and in foreign ports, as well as in our own 
community and neighborhood. 

If there was any piU't of the religious character of our 
dear Mend that shone forth above any other, it was his 
reverence, as manifested in the love o£ his Maker and of 
all his works. He looked upon all men as made in the 
image of their God ; and, no matter how low or debased 
they might have become, still they were God's children, 
and as such required his sympathy, care, and attention. 
It w^ this reverence that caused him to admire so much 
the works of nature aroimd him. How eloquently has he 
often spoken to us, (»n returning from a journey or on 
the f>pening of spring, of the beauties of the flowers and 
the fields, the hills and the valleys ; and drawn from them 
lessons of truth, calculated to impress us with a love, not 
only for these objects, but for Him who made them all ! 
How earnestly, too, has he labored to impress our hearts 
with that spirit of reverence which he felt ! There was no 
trait of character of which he talked to us so often ; for 
he regarded it as the corner-stone of the Christian cha- 
racter, without which all else is vain; and there w^as 
nothing that grieved him so much as auy manifestation 
of the spirit of irreverence. 

I might thus go through with every trait in his cha- 
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racter ; showing you how each part, harmoniously blend- 
ing with every other, made up that whole which rendered 
him a man, a true man, a Christian man ; but this will 
be left for other occasions, knowing that we cannot have 
a brighter character to which to draw your attention, ia 
exemplifying the beauty of the Christian life. 

Children, our beloved teacher has gone from our sight, 
never more to return ; and we are left to draw from his 
death those lessons which will be for our good in time 
and through eternity. How shall we improve this admo* 
nition from the eternal world 1 — this admonition, which 
says to us. Be ye also ready, as he was. Look not upon 
death with terror or dismay ; for, if you live righteously 
and do your whole duty, you will be enabled with cheer^ 
fulness, as he did in his last moments, td say, ** I am but 
going from one apartment to another of my Father's 
house." This event says to us, " This life is but short, 
and will soon pass away ; give not up your moments to 
its vanities and its trifles ; live as if you were immortal 
beings, destined for higher joys than this earth can afford ; 
prepare now in your youth for eternity, and then the sum- 
mons which calls you hence will not come upon you un- 
awares ; learn to liv^ with some object in view ; begin 
now, by perfect obedience to the will of your heavenly 
Father, to enter into those joys, the frill extent of which 
you cannot realize, till time with you shall be no more." 
Endeavor to recall to your minds the sincere words of 
truth and duty which have been so often addressed to 
you ; and let them have a strong hold on your souls, 
leading you to think more and more of your heavenly 
Father. Cherish every incident in the life and character 
of your departed friend ; so that, by his bright example, 
you may be led to that brightest of all examples, Jesus 
Christ the Eighteous. 
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To us, fellow-teachers, the voice now comes firom the 
eternal world, bidding us to be preparing ourselves for 
Ufe, for death, and for immortality. Solemn and impres* 
sive is the call to be up and doing ; to renew our diligence 
in this good and holy cause ; to exert our best efforts for 
the good of these youthful minds, committed, to our 
charge. Our staff and stay is gone : he on whom we 
leaned for support, guidance, and counsel, is taken from 
us. But let us not be discouraged : the work in which we 
are engaged is of God, and to him must we look for fresh 
strength to enable us to go on. Fear not ; for the spirit 
of the Holy One is ever with us ; the goodly company of 
angels are near us ; the spirit of the lately departed is ho* 
vering over us, and will be one of those ministering spirits 
sent to incite, encourage, and soothe our saddened hearts. 

God grant that these afflictions, which are but for a 
moment, may work out for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory ! 



RESOLUTIONS. 

At a meeting of the teachers of the Portsmouth South Parish 
Sunday-school, held on Friday evening, Jan. 30, 1852, the following 
preamble and resolutions were omanimously adopted, viz. : — 

As, in the providence of God, we, the teachers of the 
Portsmouth South Parish Sunday-school, have been 
called to mourn the sudden removal of one, who, for 
thirty-four years, has been a most faithful teacher and 
superintendent; to whom for a long period we have 
been chiefly indebted for the continued success and 
prosperity of our school, and to whom we have all 
looked for aid, guidance, and sympathy ; therefore — 
5 
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Resolvedy That, as we now meet together, it is not 
only with the feeling of personal bereavement, but with 
a deep sense of the loss our school has sustained in the 
departure of one who gave himself so entirely to its best 
interests, who labored so assiduously for its good, and 
whose heart was so devotedly consecrated to its improve- 
ment and usefulness. To him we have looked as the 
chief shepherd of the flock under our charge ; and have 
ever felt, that, in doubt or difficulty, we could find ready 
aid and sympathy in his long experience, his sound judg- 
ment, and his true Christian love and faith. In his geniai 
sympathy and affection for childhood, and his peculiar 
power of interesting even the youngest in his simple and 
holy instructions, no less than of adapting his words sift 
as to excite the minds and hearts of the eldest among us,^ 
we feel that there was a bond of union which peculiarly 
united us together as teachers and pupils, and has ev^ 
made us feel that we were all but pupils in one great 
school, beneath the guidance of one Shepherd. 

Resolved, That, in the general exercises of the school, 
we shall long mourn the silence of that voice, which, 
from sabbath to sabbath, has conducted our devotional 
exercises, — the fervent outpourings of that pure spirit, 
which seemed ever to feel the Father's presence, and 
whose prayers of intercession were breathed from a heart 
wholly consecrated to this holy work. That, in his pure 
and consistent Christian character ; his unwearied zeal and 
devotion to the good of others ; his constant observance 
of all the outward institutions of religion, united with a 
living faith and the deepest reverence ; his delicate percep- 
tion and keen sense. of all that was beautiful in the works 
of nature ; and his genial love and true sympathy, — we 
feel that we have sustained a bereavement, which, per- 
sonally, and as a united body, we can meet only through 
his spirit of faith and trust. 
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Resolved^ That, as teachers, we shall ever cherish the 
most affectionate and grateful remembrance of all that he 
has done to aid us in our duties, to guide us by his 
mature counsel and wisdom, and to render our social 
meetings seasons of so much improvement and happiness 
to each and all of us. That we recall with deep feeling 
his constant efforts to promote and sustain entire har- 
mony of sentiment and purpose among us, and to lead us 
to feel, indeed, as members of one and the same household 
of faith. 

Resolved^ That, while we deeply feel the vacancy among 
us, we would j^t rejoice that we mourn not as without 
hope. X®'^^> death was but the uplifting of the veil, 
the ^J:&gement of life ; and, while we regard his pure 
^.""^rit as but translated to higher spheres of usefulness 
and progress, we would ever feel that his spirit and influ- 
ence are still with us, to excite, to guide, and to animate 
OS in duty ; and from henceforth would we sacredly asso- 
ciate his name with those who established, and from the 
first so faithfully devoted themselves to the best interests 
0^ our school, — Pabkeb, Haven, Foster. 

Resolvedy That, while we mourn the removal of our 
beloved friend and superintendent, we would yet yield 
to no feelings of despondency or doubt as regards the 
fdtore welfare of our school. But, while we shall look 
in vain for one wholly to supply to us his place, we would 
also feel that a new and solemn obligation is now laid 
upon each and all to take up the work to which he was 
80 imweariedly devoted, and to go on in humble trust 
and cheerful faith, and never to let an institution, now 
so sacredly endeared to all our hearts, fail through our 
want of faith, devotion, or interest. 

Resolved, That we shall ever cherish the most affec- 
tionate remembrance of his beautiful life, and of his 
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devotion to the interests of tliis school ; and that we can 
best manifest our grateful sense of the rich blessings we 
have so long enjoyed in his faithful services and Christian 
friendship, by the entire consecration of heart and life to 
Him from whom strength and guidance is never sought 
in vain. 

Resolved, That, in the severe bereavement our pastor 
has now sustained, we would express our warm and 
heartfelt sympathy, and our earnest desire to do all that 
lies in our power to lighten his labors, and to perform 
some of those thousand services of love which our de- 
parted friend so delighted to render. And we would 
gratefully rejoice, that in him we have one to whom we 
can still look for aid and guidance, and who has ever 
manifested so deep and true an interest in the welfare and 
prosperity of our school. 

Resolved, That, while we so deeply feel and mourn our 
own bereavement, we would also remember those whose 
home is now made desolate, and would tender to them 
our deepest and warmest sympathy, with the earnest 
prayer, that, in this season of sorrow and of trial, theirs 
may be the peace and the hope which the world knowB 
not of; and that their hearts may be filled with those 
rich and holy consolations which our beloved friend was 
ever so ready to impart to others, in every scene and 
season of trial. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be placed upon the 
records of the school, and that a copy of the same be 
presented to the family of our departed friend and to our 
pastor. 

(From the Records.) 

Attest, J. F. Shobes, Jun. 

SecreUtry jm tern* 
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At the annual meeting of the Portsmouth Sonth Parish Sunday- 
school Society, held May 18, 1852, the following preamble and 
resdlntions were passed : — 

Whereas, since our last annual meeting, John W. Fos- 
T£B, one of the founders of this school, and from the 
commencement one of its superintendents, has de- 
ceased ; and whereas we are desirous of placing upon 
our records some memorial of our affectionate respect 
for his exemplary character ; therefore — 

Resolved, That this sabbath-school, in the death of its 
senior superintendent, has lost its head and guide, — a 
friend, who, with every attribute of character to render 
him successful, has, for more than a third of a century, 
given to it his prayers and efforts. 

Resolved^ That while the church, the cause of edu- 
cation, and every benevolent enterprise, have sustained a 
loss by the death of our friend, yet, next to his own 
cherished home, it must be most frequently and most 
painfully felt in this place, so long the theatre of his 
labor and success, — in this school, where every thing 
reminds us of what he was, and what we have lost. 

Resolved, That for ourselves, and in behalf of the 
thousands who have been connected with this school, so 
long guided by the matured experience and wisdom of 
our departed friend, we tender to his family our sincere 
condolence and sympathy. 

Resolved, That, as a token of reverence for the me- 
mory of our deceased friend, we will postpone for the 
present any attempt to fill the office which his death has 
vacated. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the family of Mr. Foster. 
5* 
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TO HIS BISTER MABY, WBITTBN A SHORT TIME BEFORE 

HER DEATH. 

PoBTSuoiTTH, Sept. 29, 1814. 

I HAVE received a letter from , in which she 

gives me an account of your health rather different, 
I confess, from what I expected, after so long a 
silence. I had built upon that silence an expecta- 
tion that you were better; but I was mistaken. 
You are then confined, almost wholly, to your bed. 
Well, my beloved sister, I will not lament your 
increasing illness, however painful the moment 
"when the last wave will close upon our hopes 
for ever." I trust we shall be too well convinced 
that the same moment consummates your happi- 
ness, to allow a sigh, but for ourselves, to escape 
our bosoms. Few persons leave less happiness 
behind them ; and none, I most firmly believe, will 
enter upon greater. You will leave some friends to 
follow you ; but you go to meet many, dear to your 
soul, never again to part. Mary, I think J behold 
those blessed spirits, who, in the boundless regions 
of eternity, view a thousand years as but one day. 
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waiting, with what we must name impatience, for 
the moment which shaU give you to then: society. 
Go, then, when God pleases. I would not raise a 
wish to detain you. If we love you, we must wish 
you happy ; and you shall have this proof that we 
do love you. However desirous we may be to have 
you relieved from suffering and suspense, it will not 
be an unfriendly office to exhort you in patience to 
possess your soul. With so near a view of eter- 
nity, months and years must dwindle into insig- 
nificance. Count not your days, then, by your 
throbs of pain, but look back upon the road behind, 
and the remaining part will appear short; and, 
gathering all your remaining strength, remember 
that probably it is the last effort you will have to 
make. 

You need not be told how much I long to see 
you and be with you. I grieve to be absent ; but 
let me not murmur. I should have been up to see 
you, at any rate, before now, had we not been in 
so much bustle and confusion here. Folks will not 
be easy. They have been expecting John Bull all 
summer; and now it grows so late, they say he 
must come soon, or not at all, — the last, I think, a 
very likely conclusion. I have very strong expecta" 
tions of peace this winter ; more than I had during 
all the talk about it last summer. The British 
Ministry have now retrieved their character by a 
vigorous prosecution of tiie war, and our side are 
fully tired of it ; so, among them, I think they will 
patch up a peace after this campaign is over. As 
to Boston, I think it as safe as the White Hills« I 
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feel no personal apprehensions ; but, as others have 
done, so have I, — removed the most valuable part 
of ray property into the country. 

I cannot but hope to see you ere long. If we get 

more composed here, and Mr. returns, I shall 

try to run up for a little while certainly. In the 
meantime, my dear Mary, be assured of the con- 
stant and affectionate remembrance of your brother. 



TO A NEAR KELAHVE. 

, , 1820. 

I have tried, several times of late, to write you a 
letter. I found I could not talk to you as I wished, 
and I have, as yet, been equally unable to write as 
I could wish ; but I think it my duty to say some 
things to you, in one way or the other. Neverthe- 
less, I would premise that I am fully of opinion that 
the ill I wish to remedy " is more a subject for the 
skill of the physician than for one whose office it is 
to minister to a mind diseased ; " for, although I 
think your " mind diseased," I think it is only from 
its sympathy with your body. A direct application 
to the mind may, however, be useful, united with 
some pharmacopoeal receipts. 

lake a skilful « leech," I have been for some time 
endeavoring to find out the nature and seat of your 
disorder. I have succeeded only so far as to be 
convinced that it consists in mistaken views of His 
character whom we should love and serve with our 
whole minds and oiur whole souls, and in equally 
mistaken views of your own character and your 
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own duties. If I can show you that your views 
are erroneous, I may do some good. But how am 
I to hope for success, when you have had just and 
proper views laid before you so often, and by far 
abler hands, without producing any change in your 
mind? 

One thing, however, I must do. I must bear my 
testimony against your present course. I must 
seriously and solemnly lift up my hand against 
such practical exhibitions as you are giving of the 
character of God and of religion, as false and dan- 
gerous, calculated to bring dishonor upon his name, 
and to retard the progress of religion in the hearts of 
those around you. Even while I write, my dear — -, 
I tremble lest I should increase, instead of reliev- 
ing, the evil of which I complain. I fear that the 
warmth of my expressions may wound your suscep- 
tible heart, and only serve to make you recoil within 
yourself, and hide what I wish to eradicate. But 
do not mistake me. I full well know that no one 
sooner than yourself would shrink from purposely 
injuring the sacred cause. On the contrary, I know 
that no small part of your present affliction arises 
from a fear that you have not done, and are not 
doing, sufficient to advance the interest of the Re- 
deemer's kingdom. Thus, by no very uncommon 
error in frail humanity, increasing, or in fact crea- 
ting, the very evil you deprecate, you " would do 
good, but evil is present with " you. 

The gloom which hangs over your mind seems 
to arise, first, from regret for past misimprovement 
of your time and talents ; secondly, from a feeling 
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of imperfection in present duties ; and, in the third 
place, from feaxs entertained of coming short of 
your heavenly Father's favor at last, from both 
these causes. 

First, You regret past misimprovement of your 
time and talents. Without inquiring how true it is 
that you have thus neglected your duties, I would 
ask you, are you not sensible that the belief that 
you have done so causes you great pain ? Do you 
not ardently wish that you could have proof, that 
on similar occasions you would actually do as 
you wish that you had done ? or, rather, feeling still 
doubtful of your own strength, do you doubt that, 
if in the same situations, you should ardently pray 
that you might be enabled to do your duty? I 
think you will not deny these things to be true of 
your feelings. Now, tell me if this is not repent- 
ance. But, say you, how can I tell that my 
repentance is sincere, if I have no opportunities of 
bringing forth the fruits of true repentance? I 
reply, that you have these opportunities. It is not 
needful that the same duties precisely are to be 
performed : any duties that are given you to per- 
form, if well performed, are proofs that you are 
now desirous of doing God's will ; and, if so, they 
are proofs also that you would equally well perform 
the same duties which you say you have neglected, 
were they again presented to you. To this you will 
object, that you do not now perform your duties 
in the manner you ought, and do not possess the 
feelings which ought to inspire you at the present 
time. The consideration of this is what I proposed 
6 
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in the second place. You feel miserable from the 
apprehension that you do not perform your present 
duties aright You think you do not do all you 
might for the service of your Master, and for the 
benefit of your fellow-men. What are the most 
obvious of your duties in your present situation ? 
Plainly, I think, they are these : Patient submission 
to the will of God respecting the state of suffering 
in which he has placed you; gratitude, that in 
judgment he has remembered mercy, and, before 
he laid his hand so heavily upon you in sickness, 
that he permitted you to be among friends whose 
duty, as well as happiness, it is to ameliorate your 
sufferings, and administer to your comfort; and 
earnest endeavors, by all the means God has given 
you, to promote his glory, and to benefit your fel- 
low-creatures. I think this summary comprises all 
you have to do ; and I believe even your own judg- 
ment of yourself will not pronounce you guilty of 
a deficiency in the two first articles. You cannot 
deny that you suffer bodily pain with patience, and 
that you feel all the gratitude you can for the mer- 
cies you receive. As to the method of showing this 
gratitude, which is included in the last article, you 
may be more disposed to condemn yourself; and I 
should be afraid to acquit you, although we should 
differ in our reasons. By your patience and grati* 
tude, as exhibited to those who come within know* 
ledge of you, you have the most efficient means 
of promoting the glory of God, by benefiting your 
fellow-creatures. When one is blessed with health 
and strength to labor, he is bound to seek out, by 
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active exertions, means of doing good; he must 
canry his light where it will shine to most advan- 
tage to the cause. You are plainly bound to keep 
up the flame, but to let it proceed from the candle- 
stick whereon it is placed. Its mild and cheerful 
beams will fill an extent of circle of which you have 
no conception ; but if, by impotent exertions, you 
strive to scatter its rays beyond, you only diminish 
its brightness, cause it to flutter, and perhaps to 
disappear. Has not this already, in some measure, 
happened ? When I remember the sweet cheerful- 
ness which used to appear upon your mind, — your 
serenity and patient submission, and even the joy 
that sometimes enlivened your countenance in the 
early days of your illness, — when I call to mind 
the happiness it brought to my own feelings, — the 
effect it had upon others, — the observations I have 
beard made by some who are not too apt to think 
of such things, as well as by others who knew in 
part what it was, " How valuable does religion 
appear in such a case as hers!" — when I think 
upon these things, and then look upon your fallen 
countenance, hear your gloomy sighs, listen to your 
sad forebodings, I cannot but exclaim, <' How is the 
gold become dim! how is the most fine gold 
changed ! " What now has become of the conso- 
lations of religion? Have they failed in their 
utmost need ? Has long-continued suffering worn 
them out ? or were they an ignis-fatuus, that de- 
ceived her by its glimmer, only to leave her in 
greater darkness ? In my mind, even while I know 
how much of this is owing to bodily infirmity, such 
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questions have arisen. What, then, must be the 
effect upon those who are always ready to doubt 
the power of true religion, aside from fanaticism ? 
Here, then, is a failure in duty. Probably you will 
not allow it. You will say, " The comforts of reli- 
gion do not belong to me ; I am unworthy to enjoy 
them ; and, when I appeared to possess them, I 
was deceived myself, and was deceiving others. I 
am rather bound to show, by my "deep humiliation 
and lamentations, how vile I have been, that others 
may shudder and tremble, and take warning. I am 
bound to lacerate this poor body, which has been 
the instrument of so much sin ; and, by unceasing 
acts of humiliation and penance, to punish mysetf 
for a course of life which nothing but deep-laid 
depravity could have induced me to lead." If 
this is not the language of your lips, it is that of 
your actions, or at least it is the interpretation 
which others will put upon them. And let me ask 
if this is likely to bring honor to God, or to promote 
the cause of goodness in your fellow-beings. Who, 
in his senses, will believe that you have been, ot 
are, this vile wretch ? Who that has any just 
views of the Deity, or of the requirements of reli- 
gion, will believe that you are under their true 
influence ? Will not beholders be induced to say, 
" Is this the burthen which is called light ? Is this 
the yoke which is called easy ? Is this the service of 
that Master who, we are told, will not break the 
bruised reed, or quench the smoking flax ? If so, 
from such service let us be delivered ! let us enjoy 
life while it is ours ; for, if this is to enjoy religion, 
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which is said to be a foretaste of heaven, it is no 
heaven for us.'* 

You feel that your present duties are imperfectly 
performed. Did you say you were perfect, your 
own mouth would condemn you. But that this 
idea should render you miserable, can arise from no 
cause but mistaken views of what ^ the Lord your 
God requireth of you." I am certain that one so 
well acquainted with you as I must be, would have 
discovered if you were so far from the right way as 
to have reason to fear that at last you should come 
short of the favor of Him who loveth mercy. I 
think it will not be difficult to show that you have 
wrong views of the requirements of Grod, and of 
what (acccnrding to the character he has revealed 
of himself) " you must do to be saved." But as 
I have already run out to a great length, and as I 
wish to be more frill upon my << third head " than 
I can at present be, I will defer that until another 
opportunity. 

Meanwhile, my dear , let me beg of you to 

excuse any hasty expressions in this; to think 
over my bints, and see if there is not some truth 
in them. But, whatever you may conclude, believe 
me to be yours affectionately. 



TO JAMES FOSTER GBEEN. 

PoBTSMOUTH, Mej 29, 1820. 

I have been trying all day to get a chance to 
write to you, but I have been unable to do so ; and 
I have only a few moments this evening for that 
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purpose, while I wish to spend hours with you ; for 
I have a great deal to say to you. 

I received your "journal," and am much gratified 
to find that the kindness of our friends does not 
abate, but that they still show a lively interest in 
you. I hope they will be rewarded for their kind- 
ness. I wish very much that I could come and sit 
by you, even for half an hour. I want to see how 
you look, and how patiently you bear your long 
confinement. I want to inquire how your mind 
is ; whether you feel resigned to the will of God, 
and are ready to suffer yet longer, if he sees best. 
I would also ask you, whether, supposing that this 
sickness should even be your last, you think you 
could say from your heart, " God's will be done." 
You know, I observed in my last letter, that, in the 
day of adversity, we are directed to consider and 
reflect. Now I would ask you if you find you can do 
this. It will never make any one be in more danger 
to think of death, even if he is ever so slightly 
unwell. You know that death must come sooner 
or later ; and to think of it will not hasten it. To 
neglect to think of it, even when we are in perfect 
health, is wrong ; much more, then, when we have 
any touch of those many diseases which may be 
the means of closing our days. About these things 
I should like to talk with you. I think we could 
talk of them, and yet not be gloomy. We could 
talk of the joys of heaven, of our hopes of future 
happiness, and the pleasure we shall have in meet- 
ing at last in that world where parting will be no 
more. There we shall see your dear mother, who 
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left you before you knew her value ; your father, 
too, and my dear mother and father; and, more 
than all, there we shall see our heavenly Father, 
and our Saviour, who himself has died, and knows 
what it is to die. There, too, we shall meet with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, — all those venerable 
men of old of whom we have re^d and heard so 
much. There we shall see and converse with that 
great apostle of our holy religion, "the disciple 
whom Jesus loved," and whom we have also loved 
from the charming displays we have perused in the 
accounts of his character in his Gospel and his 
Epistles. We could talk of the joy we should feel 
to find ourselves in that state where sin and sorrow 
will be no more ; where every sinful thought and 
unholy desir^ will be done away, and we shall be 
happy because we are holy ; where our joys will 
not be interrupted by the knowledge that they must 
soon end. Do you think that these reflections would 
make us gloomy ? Or do you think, that, after me- 
ditating upon them for awhile, it would be a very 
hard task for us to say that we were willing to go 
whenever God should call us ? Should the thought 
of leaving our friends here occur to our minds? 
Should we not remember how many more friends 
we shall meet? Should we ask if we are prepared 
to go ? That, truly, is an all-important question ; 
but we know that it ought to be answered in the 
affirmative ; and, if we cannot do it now, the sooner 
we begin to prepare, the better. You know where 
to look for assistance and direction in this infinitely 
important concern. Look, then, to God, my boy. 
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Ask him to guide your thoughts aright^ and give 
you strength to prepare for his holy will, whatever 
it may be. Should he give you health again, these 
thoughts will do you no harm : they will always 
do you good. And, should God's will be otherwise, 
how much happier will you be for having prepared 
your mind in season ! Now, I know you have too 
much sense to be frightened to have me talk thus. 
I do not believe, that, if you were told that it is 
possible your sickness may be dangerous, you would 
be frightened. I only wish to lead your thoughts 
into a good channel, and to give you subjects of 
useful meditation during your tedious confinement. 

told me, in a letter the other day, that you 

said to her, " The voice seems to speak louder every 
day." And so, indeed, it does. We seem to have 
of late so many calls that we must be deaf and 
hard-hearted indeed if we do not listen. 

If it fatigues you to write, I wish you would 

dictate a letter to , and let her write me a few 

lines from you. I must leave you now, for it is late, 
and I am tired ; so good-night ! I hope you will 
sleep sound, and be able to ride to-morrow. Grood 
night. 



TO AFTER THE FAILUBB IN BUSINESS OF A 

MUTUAL FBIEND. 

PoBTSMOUTB, April 21, 1827. 

I do not wonder at the sombre tone of your 
letter, since I read its last paragraph. I do not 
wonder, I repeat, that it has cast a shade over your 
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feelings, and tinges all you see with a sad color- 
ing for a while. But there are some of our bless- 
ings which no accidents can diminish ; and when 
do we feel the value of these so highly as when all 
the rest are obscured, or when some painful occur- 
rence gives us admonition of the insecure hold we 
have on our best worldly hopes? But our best 
way, in such cases, is to turn our thoughts chiefly 
towards the things that are bright. When the 
world looks dark and loweringly, let us look above 
it : let it go for a while, and it will by and by seem 
more cheerful, and we shall always be ready enough 
to return to it. But we should always keep in 
mind, that the most extensive and the blackest 
dond bears but a minute proportion to the whole 
of that pure sky which it veils from us ; and that 
that sky is always illuminated by the bright sun ; 
and (while I am in figures) let us remember, that, 
although the lightning may blast one source of our 
happiness, the remainder are just as safe as they 
were before. We are only reminded how safe they 
are by the tenure by which we hold them. And by 
what better tenure could we hold them ? Are they 
not all in a Father's hand ? We cannot control them, 
but he can ; and would we take them from his hand ? 
Would we venture to alter, had we the power, one 
single occurrence in his providence towards us, and 
risk the unknown train of events which might de- 
pend upon it? Yet how hard it is to keep out 
doubts and fears! When we put the question 
direct, we may find that we can say that we are 
willing to leave all to our heavenly Father; but 
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how much do we feel and act, a great part of the 
time, as if we did not dare to trust him ! Much of 
this anxiety, I know, arises from the fear that we 
shall not do all our duty, and that misfortune will 
visit us by means of our own neglect. What God 
requires of us is all intended to promote our happi* 
ness ; and therefore whatever means he takes to 
lead us to a right knowledge and performance of 
our duties, is a means to increase our ultimate 
happiness. If he send us afflictions because we 
have neglected our duty, it is in mercy stilL But 
we should believe, that, if he can find in our hearts 
a real wish to know and do what is right, he will 
suggest to our minds the way which we ought to 
take, and give us strength to walk therein. We 
ought not to doubt this any more than that he will 
give us our daily bread. 

Now, here is a long letter, and as yet not more 
than a word about those dear friends whose case 
lies so near my heart. But what can I say about 
them; and, still more, what can I say to them? 
Yet how can we enough rejoice that our friends 
have that sure rock of ages to rest upon! How 
impotent do we feel all our attempts at consolation) 
till we bring that support to view ; and then how 
safe do we feel for them ! They never can mourn 
as those who have no hope ; and when we feel our 
mouths shut up from the words of comfort, we can 
point to Heaven, and smile with them in the rush 
of inexpressible comfort and peace, yes, and joy, 
that comes to the soul. Oh, blessed be God, that 
so many of those we love, so large a proportion of 
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our friends, have that infinite, that invaluable pos- 
session ; to which all worldly riches and honors 
and enjoyments are as the paltry glitter of the 
diamond to the full blaze of the sun at noonday ! 
We feel with them in their sorrows, for sorrows 
they must have while here ; but we can rejoice with 
them, with joy unspeakable and full of glory too, 
even here. Say to them, that, while I sigh with 
them, I will take comfort for them; that these 
shades will serve, and do serve, most powerfully 
to set off the blessed light of their best hopes ; and 
they will serve, too, to brighten their and our cha- 
racters, and, by enlarging our capacities, make us 
more fit for purer and higher joys than can reach 
•us now. 

You must not let this event, or any event, make 
you feel that unhappy insecurity which will shade 
all your enjoyments. We are bound to enjoy God's 
gifts, or else we cannot be grateful for them. 
Would you think a person grateful for a present 
you made him, if that present was laid away to 
moulder in the dust ? The same hand which has 
led us on thus far, is still extended for us to lean 
upon ; and shall we dare to suspect its insufficiency, 
because it has not in every case met our weak 
desires? Be ready for duty as it is pointed out, 
and the path will be made so plain that you shall 
not err. 
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TO A SISTER IN BOSTON. 

POBTSMOUTH, MftTOh 10, 1^28. 

Although I have abundance of work on hand, 
which it would be well for me to attend to, yet I 
do not think I shall lose any thing " in the end " by 
spending the half-hour more, which I had stinted 
myself to work this evening, in a little confab with 
you. I want to talk with myself, and I can never 
do that with any great effect, unless I do it pen 
in hand. I may therefore kill two birds with one 
stone (I cannot think, without stopping, of a better 

phrase), and let you hear my talk. ^ I presume, 

will tell you what I have been thinking about for 
the two days and nights last past ; and you may. 
suppose that subject is now uppermost in my 
thoughts, and that of course I shall talk about it. 

You may suppose the thought that we might be 
called to part with our little boy came into our 
minds, when we were convinced that he had an 
attack of the croup. How did I find my mind (I 
ought to use the singular and first person now, for I. 
have had little time to talk and compare notes with 

— or ) — how did I find my mind prepared 

for such a call ? It is hard to answer this question. 
I believe the simple inquiry as to the parting would 
have been easier to settle. I think I could giv^ 
him up; but, oh, to see him going, — to see such a 
lovely being suffer, and look to me for help, and be 
unable to relieve him ! My God, spare me, spare 
me such a trial ! And here I cannot but see how 
imperfect is what I call my submission. How 
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much of this willingness to have him gone is 
because I should then feel no dread of any other 
suffering, — should then feel sure that he was safe, 
and for ever at peace ! Let me not think, then, that 
it is all submission. What do we know of our own 
hearts ? How should we rejoice that all our feel- 
ings and struggles are .better known to God than 
even to ourselves ! How should we bless him, that 
we may throw ourselves at his footstool, and with 
any degree of sincerity say, "Do with us what 
seemeth thee good " ! This general desire we may 
feel, although we should often shrink from any 
particular application of it ; but to know that this 
is sincere, must we not think of particular applica- 
tions of it, and see if we can acquiesce in them as 
truly ? We should ; but surely we need not expect 
our hearts not to quail under some things which 
will rise to our thoughts ; and if we can say in the 
same sentence which offers the prayer, " Let this 
cup pass from me," — " Nevertheless, thy will, not 
mine, be done," — it is all that is necessary ; it is 
all that is required ; it is iall that our Lord^s exam- 
ple teaches us. I will, t^en, bless God that I can 
say this : I will not doubt that it is all that is 
required* I do rejoice, and I may rejoice, that God 
enables me to feel that I can say this ; and I will 
rejoice that I can say it. 

But the threatening danger is passed for this 
time : and is the feeling which warms and excites 
my heart, pure gratitude ? Oh, yes ! it is a mo- 
ment of pure gratitude ; and should we wonder 
that mere humanity can feel, can sustain, such a 
7 
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sensation, but for a moment? The silent^ the 
speechless, the thoughtless feding is a ray of 
heaven's happiness ; and can it endure in a soul 
still linked to its tabernacle of clay ? Let us bless 
God for the moment; and let a remembrance of it 
suffice us, without expecting more. AU we can do 
is to labor to fix this remembrance in our minds, 
and, by referring to its brightness, borrow some help 
to our comparatively dark steps beyond it. What 
idea can we form of the bliss of heaven so pure as 
that of all gratitude, all love, -^ all, entire, unmixed 
love, and devotion in its full sense to Him who is 
'< all in all " ? Nothing else can it be. To be able 
to show this in every thing, to have it the soul 
within us, to live and move and have our being in 
such a sentiment, is all he can wish who, with the 
whole soul, has once said, ^ My God, I thank 
thee." 

Dear j my half-hour l^as expired, and well 

it has ; for I am coming at no point, no end, — per- 
haps you may think no sense. Yet, dear, I Imve 
been talking to myself, and I have a great deal more 
to say before I come to the point ; but I must go 
home now, for the clock strikes eight. 



TO A NIECE. 

Portsmouth, April 14» 1831. 

I dare say you will open your eyes to see a letter 
from " uncle John," whom you never wrote to, nor 
asked to write to you, in your life. But they teU 
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me yon aie side, and side fcdks are aometinies sad, 
and folks 'who are ei&ermdk or sad want sometliii^ 
to cheer Ihem np ; and I have the Tanitj to think 
{hat a letter firom me may help a little to do that, 
provided I am very eheerfol jDjveV, which I aasore 
yon I am jnst now, althongh I have for the last 
tiiree we^s seen some of my dearest friends snflfer- 
ing under sickness, and hare had a night or two ot 
the same myself. Bnt onr kind Father in heaven 
has carried us along, and has sent ns many bless- 
ings, even in onr honrs of trouble. And when I 
look at yonr poor annts, who have so mndi of 
constant iU health to bear, I am ashamed to say a 
word abont my own slight indispositions ; and yet 
I see them, even while the body is bowed down with 
pain, cheered by the hope ^ which is set before 
them," and looking fcnrward to a better state ; and I 
cannot but say, even had I no evidence within 
myself, th«» must be something, there must be a 
great deal, in religion ; for it is religions hope which 
supports them. 

And you, my dear , have a good deal to bear 
in your languid state of health, when, at your age, it 
is natural for you to be expecting to enjoy the -world 
and its blessings, if ever. But I trust, nevertheless, 
that you too, young as you are, have this hope, which 
can secure you against despondency, even thongh 
illness and pain may be your lot, instead of health 
and buoyant spirits and gay pursuits. I know yonr 
education has been such as to lead you to religious 
thoughts, and premote religious feelings in you ; and, 
although neither your natural disposition, nor yet 
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your sober, steady kind of education, may be such 
as to incline you to so much fervour or earnestness 
of emotion as some others may exhibit, yet I trust 
you have too much good sense and justness of 
reasoning to let this trouble you. There is no more 
reason to expect that religious feeling will affect 
every one alike, than to expect that every one should 
be affected alike by poetry or music, or the beau- 
ties of nature ; for, while one is excited to rapture 
and enthusiasm by these things, another, equally 
happy perhaps in the enjoyment of them, will be 
calm, still, and placid. How was it even with the 
disciples of our Lord? See the affectionate, the 
" beloved disciple " John, resting in confiding love 
upon his Master's bosom, or standing in tears at 
the foot of the cross ; while the ardent, impetuous, 
fervent Peter exclaims, " Though I die with thee, 
yet will I not forsake thee." Which was the truest, 
and which was the most zealous Christian ? 

My dear girl, God has made us of many and 
widely differing characters and dispositions; and, 
when his spirit, although it is one spirit, operates 
upon different dispositions, or differently tuned in- 
struments, if I may use the similitude, it produces 
different effects. Should I see a man who was 
warm and ardent and zealous in his common pur- 
suits, quiet and calm, or even perfectly rational, 
when first affected with religious sentiments, I 
should doubt the depth of his impressions. On the 
other hand, should I see a person naturally mild, 
retiring, modest, and composed in every thing else, 
heated with religious feeling, full of talk about his 
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new hopes or fears,-— busy, showy, restless, — and 
especially if he was censorious, confident, or for- 
ward, I should tremble for the result I should say 
it was an unhealthy state of mind, and might end 
in apathy, or spiritual death. So, if I saw a person 
who from his youth up had been educated to seek 
after God, -^ who had ever been in some measure 
surrounded with a religious atmosphere, and, if not 
deeply affected, yet always thinking of God and 
reUgion with respect, and some degree of love, — if 
I should see such a person, under some especial cir- 
cumstances of excitement, calling himself the vilest 
of sinners, declaring that he had always been an 
enemy of God and full of iniquity and sin, I should 
say of such a one, << Thou knowest not of what 
spirit thou art of; this is animal excitement; it is 
not the calm, dispassionate work of the spirit of God. 
These fervors will pass away, and leave you cold 
and comfortless. True, correct self-examination 
would not bring you to these results. You would 
find much, in your heart, of sin, much failure in 
duty, many short-comings. But, if you say you 
have ever hated God. you deceive yourself; and, 
although now you may feel more deeply, than ever 
before, the worth of religion, the goodness of God, 
and the blessing of being permitted to give yourself 
up to him, still you are doing wrong to decry the 
former influences of bis grace, which have ever been 
drawing you, as with cords of love, and through the 
education you have received in the domestic cirde 
and the house of Grod, unto himself." And again, 
I should say to that very common case with the 
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tender and sensitive mind, which, when the 
thoughts of religion come warmly to the hearty 
feels painful apprehensions that all is not right 
with itself, — which, seeking in vain for something 
entirely new, finding nothing which it has not felt 
before, though perhaps in a less degree, fears that 
it has nothing of true religion, no repentance, no 
giving up of itself to God, no just sense of sin, — 
I would say to such a one, " What is it you seek? 
Do you require of God to treat you as he would 
a * heathen man and a publican ' ? Have you 
been such ? Is the thought of God and religion 
now for the first time, in any shape, presented to 
your mind ? Has it not rather, for a long time, and 
under various circumstances, been familiar to you ? 
and do you complain that you feel not as if it was 
now for the first time opened upon your view as a 
new and glorious hope ? and you — must you look 
upon yourself as if God had never given one call 
to your soul ? " Those friends of piety do an im- 
mense wrong to the cause, and bring immense 
affliction to many pious hearts, or rather to many 
a heart seeking after piety, who teach that all must 
feel alike. Many a humble soul has been brought 
with sorrow to the grave, who loved God with its 
whole powers, because it could not find that it had 
the same experience as one who has never been 
taught to know the truth in childhood and youth, 
— as one who has ever lived without God in the 
world, until, in some awakening moment, his 
blinded eyes were opened, and, with strong cries 
and tears, he was brought to the foot of the cross. 
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My dear girl, I have learned to distrost all severe 
mental or bodily fervors upon any subject : they are 
ever to be suspected, both by those who feel them, 
and those who witness them. This was not the 
way of Jesus Christ in his preaching or in his 
praying ; nor was it ever his endeavor to produce 
them. His aim was to instruct, to convince the 
reason, and, through the judgment, to warm the 
heart. I have often thought to myself, when hear- 
ing of or hearing this kind of preaching or of 
praying, before an excited and sympathizing audi- 
ence, full of ardor and feeling, what would be the 
effect now if the speaker should suddenly stop, and 
read the Sermon on the Mount, or repeat the Lord's 
Prayer ? Let any one try to repeat this prayer, or 
read this sermon, in the same style of declamation in 
w^hich some preachers pray and exhort, and see what 
they can make of it ! And so let them take the ad- 
vice and the discourses of Jesus at any time, espe- 
cially in John, just before his death, and see how far * 
they will go to promote the kind of feeling they 
desire to see arise in the hearts of their hearers. 
This will be like cold water in their view ; and were 
it human language, or did they dare to say so, they 
would call it " cold moralizing." 

But I hope, my young friend, that, as I said at 
first, it is not necessary to guard you against all 
this. And yet, when I see so much going forward 
in the religious world, calculated to mislead the 
young and inexperienced, to make them think 
that religion consists not in the humble desire to 
know and to do the will of God ; in grateful love 
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towards him, showing itself in steady endeavors to 
obey his laws, and to be useful to bis creatures; 
in firm faith in his promises, and trust in his perfec- 
tions, evincing itself by unrepining submission to 
all his dispensations, in the full assurance that he 
overrules all, and will make all things " work toge- 
ther for good to those who love him,"— 7 but, in- 
stead of all these personal, quiet, continued duties, 
we see every effort made to produce animal excite- 
ment; when every thing must be external ; when the 
closet must be forsaken for the prayer-meeting,— 
the domestic fireside and the domestic altar for tiie 
conference-room or the lecture, — • the study of 
the Bible and the heart for the more rousing, raote 
animating declamations of the pulpit ; and the sober 
discharge of the every-day duties of life, the kind, 
good-tempered, patient endurance of little trials, 
thought nothing of in comparison with frequent 
attendance upon public exercises; — when I see all 
' this, I tremble for the poor lambs of the flock ; and 
I wonder not that they are fearful and sorrowful, if 
they find not in themselves the power to get up as 
much fervor as they see in others, and I wonder not 
if they follow the multitude to do this evil. Jesus 
would not lead them so. My dear girl, excitement 
is not religion. Look to the " Teacher sent from 
God : " let him be your guide, and fear not If you 
can say to Jesus, as did the disciple of old, " Lord, 
thou knowest all things ; thou knowest that I love 
thee," — be of good cheer ; l)e not afraid. He needs 
no violent emotions of the animal spirits to con- 
vince him of your love. He wants no struggling 
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as of a drowning man from one whom he has ever 
been readyto support. He waits not for an agony 
before he will put forth his hand to save. If you 
feel your heart go out to him ; if you can say, " I am 
sure I love God and Jesus Christ,-' you may be as 
sure that your desire will be accepted. This desire 
is the love he wants ; and he will feed the flame, 
until, in a brighter world, it breaks forth into joy 
and peace unspeakable, and full of glory. If you 
can find in your heart an assurance that the so- 
ciety of the religious, the pious, and the good, is 
more delightful than the society of the profane, the 
depraved, the polluted, — fear not that God will 
banish you from the one, and consign you to the 
other. 

Whatever may be the result, I hope you will 
believe this one line, namely, that I am your affec- 
tionate uncle. 



TO A FRIEND IN SEVERE AFFUOTION. 

POBTSKOITTH, NoY. 23, 1835. 

Possibly a letter from me may reach you, my 
friend, while others maynot. You will not wonder 
if the agitation of the last few sad hours should 
occasion the omission of the intelligence from home 
you will desire ; therefore I will write you. All are 
well ; but all are full of sorrow, full of sympathy, 
full of anxiety for you, but full of hope too, — 
hope that your strength will not fail, — that Chris- 
tian support is given to you in all its power and 
majesty. It wiU be, I know. I feel sure, that, 
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though an Almighty arm alone can snppcnrt yon, 
an Almighty arm is extended to support you. O 

my dear ! rest your throbbing head upon that 

Father's arm ; lean your feeble frame upon the 
breast of your ^ elder brother,'' the man ^ acquainted 
with grief ! Your God and your Saviour sympa^ 
thize with you ; and, although seeing the end from 
the beginning, they grieve not for what they know is 
for good, yet they know your trial, and know how to 
carry you through it. You will not be forsaken : 
you cannot be alone; for the Father himself is 
with you. 

The spirit of your loved child is still hovering 
around you, free and happy. Yes, my dear friend, 
the spirit to which you were once the guardiaa 
angel, — the spirit to which you were the means of 
giving immortal as well as mortal being, is not far 
from you : a thin veil only need be removed, and 
you will behold the mystery revealed. Strengthen 
yourself, then, for a little longer ; come and lead on 
a little farther those other spirits who yet need your 
ministry ; and, in due time, the family shall be one. 

Would that I could speak words of comfort 
which mortal man cannot speak! But a greater 
than man is with you. To Him we commend 
you. 



TO A NIECE. 



PoBTBXouTH, Deo. 19, 1837. 

I send you herewith a little parcel, which contains 
some love-tokens from your friends in Portsmouth* 
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Among the rest I have Yentared to pot up these 
little books; and^ with one of them, I most be 
permitted to add a fiiendly word. The Book of 
Family Prayers is the one I allude to. Yoa are 
soon, dear — — , to be one of the heads of a family. 
Your influence with the partner of your life will 
never be greater than at the commencement of 
your family relation. Let that influence be first 
of all appUed to the endeavor to have the family* 
iailtar erected. I know how difficult it is for a 
young man to begin the o&ce of priest to his own 
household. But I know, if it does not commence 
with the commencement of the family relation, the 
domestic worship will be likely never to be esta- 
blished ; at least, not uittil some sad affliction calls 
the heads of the family to remembrance ; and then 
they may remember their fault with tears. Let it 
not be so with you and your partner, my dear 
niece. Say to him on the first morning, — yes, on 
the very first morning of your domestic life, — " Let 
us now raise the family-altar ; let that sacred fire 
be now kindled, never to go out." If unused to the 
office of prayer before others, he still may i\pt refuse 
to read one of the prayers firom the book which I 
send you. Begin so, and you can easily change to 
extempore prayer. 

It is an old saying, that a new house should not 
be moved into without first carrying ^alt into it. 
This has more meaning than a mere old woman's 
whim, or a vulgar superstition ; but the salt is the 
salt of the morning and evening sacrifice. It may 
be said, " Why should we have this formal service 
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when there are but two of us, — when we know 
each other's feelings, and that we both pray in 
secret ? " But the command of God is ever wise. 
He knows, that without the form the spirit cannot 
long exist in frail human hearts. But I mean not 
to give you a long letter, nor to urge a duty which 
I esteem so important and delightful My object 
in sending the book was to give you an opening to 
speak of the subject to your (soon to be) husband. 
Give my regards to him ; and to both of you I 
would offer my best and kindest wishes. And to 
God — the God of all the families of the earth — I 
offer my fervent prayer, that all of domestic felicity 
which you can hope for may be yours, so far as 
is consistent with that preparation which we need 
to prepare us for the blessed family collecting in 
heaven ! 



TO A NEAR RELATIVE. 

PoBTSKOUTH, May 21, 1837. 

It seems to me, dear , that much of your 

difficulty, in relation to prayer lies in the sentiment 
expressed in these words of your own : " It seems 
of too sacred a nature to be performed because I 
know it is a duty, in the hope that the love of it * 
will follow when it becomes a habit It should be 
the offspring of love and strong desire ; and shall 
it be entered upon with the cold feeling of duty 
only ? " 

Here, it seems to me, you make a mistake in 
the nature of prayer, — what it is; and I should 
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almost think it enough to answer in the words of 
Montgomery, which I have placed on the first page 
of my little book on the Lord's Prayer. But I 
know you will say, " That is what I lack : * the 
soul's sincere desure' is the very thing which I 
lament the absence of." I would ask you to ex- 
amine yourself, and say if it is absent. '< In such 
a state of mind," you say, " I can only exclaim, 
VLord, teach me to pray;' * Create in me a clean 
heart, and renew a right spirit within me ; ' * Take 
not away thy holy spirit from me, but lead me in 
the way everlasting.' " Now, let me ask, did you 
not pray while you were writing these very words? 
Were they not " the offspring of strong desire " ? 
Still you will say, " Although it may be so, I could 
not have had such a feeling, if I had not set about 
having it because I felt it to be a duty." But you 
did set about it. You felt that the absence of a 
spirit of prayer was a grief to you. You wished 
my counsel^ and, after many hesitations and put- 
tings oSf you finally did set about asking it ; and, 
as you reflected upon what you should say, — as 
you examined the causes of your difficulty, so as to 
lay the case before your friend for his counsel and 
advice, — • the spirit came. " As you mused, the fire 
burned." Am I not right ? 

But you are not yet satisfied. You say, perhaps, 
^ I may admit that sometimes such a transient 
glow of feeling will come over me ; but my usual 
state is one of icy coldness ; and shall I attempt to 
pray while I feel this frigidness of soul ? " Yes, I 
answer : attempt to pray. Place your difficulty in 
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another point of view. What will you say to that 
profane, godless sinner whom yon wish to reclaim? 
You urge him to become religious. But, says he, 
" It is a thing for which I have no taste* I sec no 
beauty in it; I feel no longings after Gkxl; to come 
to him I must have something more than this cold 
indifference which I now feeL" What is your 
advice to him ? Now, where is the difference, ex- 
cept in degree, between the two cases ? Yet you 
would tremble to advise him to put off the attempti 
because he could make it ^' only with the cold feel* 
ing of duty." 

Again you will object: "Prayer is one of the 
highest privileges of the fuU-grown Chrbtian. It 
is not like the first beginnings of repentance, — the 
first dawn of the new life." I answer, Yes, it is. 
" Prayer is the Christian's vital breath." And the 
infant must inhale it to begin to live ; the growing 
youth must draw his nourishment from it ; and the 
old man dies if it ceases. Your difficulty, then, 
does not arise from its being a duty too holy to be 
performed, until perfection is "already attained.^ 
You must grant that you " ought always to pray^ 
and not to faint." If you do grant this, you will 
never omit your attempts because you think. you 
do not attain your object. You will not restrain 
prayer by foregoing all means. You will not dare 
to neglect appointed means, in the hope that extia* 
ordinary means will be afforded you. 

But you revert to the original object you had in 
consulting me. " Why is it," you would ask, " that 
I cannot take that satisfaction and delight in this 
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exercise that I know many Christians do?" In 
the first place, I answer, yon give other Christians 
more credit for their delight and freedom in this 
privilege than belongs to them. You read or hear 
of their enjoyments in this way, which come to 
the best like ^' angels' visits " only ; and yon read or 
hear also of their intervals of coldness, and of the 
" absence of God's countenance," as they term it ; 
but you think only of the first, and forget the last, 
when you are comparing yourself with them. In 
the second place, you are not constitutionally of so 
warm and ardent a temperament as many others. 
It takes more to move you ; and, for this very reason, 
you must more carefully follow up means, and not 
be discouraged so soon as you might be, if you 
found that, on every other subject, and in every 
other duty, you were always prompt and ready, and 
easily moved. 

With every one, however, there are some pecu- 
liar obstacles, peculiar dangers, peculiar tempta- 
tions, and, of consequence, peculiar means. What 
are yours? I think your greatest trouble arises 
from a want of power to fix your mind and 
thoughts ; and this trouble arises from the want of 
early and persevering discipline. This is no un- 
common fault ; indeed, it is a prevailing, an almost 
universal, evil ; so much so, that a person is remark- 
able who possesses the power of close thinking. 
But it is never too late to begin. If you do not 
begin, you can never make any progress. The 
power will not come to you : it must be acquired. 
The best way of beginning to learn to think is 
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to learn to read. Take a book that has some 
thoughts in it; not a narrative, — a story. Take 
such a book as " Ware on the Formation of Chris- 
tian Character." Here are thoughts ready cut out 
for you (so to speak), and you may go to work and 
make them up. I mean that you have not the labOT 
(too much to begin with) of inventing thoughts; 
but they are laid out for you. Now, if you read a 
page or a paragraph, then stop and see if you have 
it ; see if you can think it over again yourself, — 
not repeat its words, but turn it over in your mind 
until it is yours ; find objections, if you can ; an- 
swer them ; reason it out. If you do this, sentence 
by sentence, page by page, going back and over 
again and again, until you are sure, you will thus 
find the power of reading become almost a new 
faculty to you. You will be surprised into a new 
pleasure. Although, at first, you will be " for ever '^ 
reading a little book, yet you will have acquired a 
power which will be worth a thousand volumes^ 
and which will make aU your future reading worth 
a thousand times more to you. Confine your read- 
ing for a good while to this sort of books ; lay aside 
newspapers, stories, mere milk-and-water books, or 
strong-drink books ; they are only made for ex- 
citement. Take solid food, yet have it tender. 
Such a book as Ware, and with it the Gospels, — 
with, say, Barnes's Notes, — will be all you want 
for aU the time you will get for private reading for a 
long period. When you have learned to read, take 
Mr. Ware's chapter on prayer, and practise upon 
that ; and you will need no more a^dvice upon this 
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subject from so poor a hand at practice or theory 
as I am. 

Another thing I would have you understand for 
your encouragement. You must not be surprised 
if you do not find language flow easily in private 
prayer. Some, whose circumstances require them 
often to pray in the family, or more publicly with 
others, and who are then fluent, find, in private 
prayer, that the tongue is slow to utter, even when 
the heart is full. When leading the devotions of 
others with your own, language must be used as 
fast as thoughts, or nearly so. The exercise is 
double ; the thought is to be conceived, and then 
the words are to be found to express it. Thought, 
therefore, must be kept under check. In private, 
this necessity is not felt. We know that the God 
with whom we are holding communion sees the 
heart and reads the thoughts ; and we may feel, or 
rather think, what would fill a whole page while 
we are uttering the single words, " Our Father who 
art in heaven," or "thy kingdom come," or "forgive 
us our trespasses," or "deliver us from evil." This, 
however, is not the case until after language has 
been first used, until a series of thoughts has been 
affixed to words by the very amplification which 
afterwards becomes comparatively unnecessary. 
Language, too, should always be used in private 
prayer. The words may in time become very few; 
but some are necessary to the farthest advanced in 
the spirit of prayer. A mere musing is not prayer, 
let it be remembered. Distinctness of thought is 
necessary, though distinctness of words may be less 
8» 
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SO, after the power of thought is acquired. Read- 
ing of forms of devotion (with thought, however) 
is most useful, either at the time of prayer or at 
other times. 

But I need not go on. If I had not felt that yon 
would more readily read my letter than Mr. Ware's 
chapter, I would only have referred you to that. 

Eead that book, my dear , and think about it; 

and, you may depend upon it, you will find your 
difficulties gradually abate, and finally vanish. 

I have not written you any thing like such a 
letter as I thought I could, after receiving your 
letter; but, despairing of doing better, I shall let 
this go, with my assurances of sincerest regard 
and love. 



TO HIS ELDEST DAUGHTER. 

PoRTSKOUTH, May 9, 1843. 

We are all longing for a letter from you; for 
we are wholly ignorant of your movements since 
we heard of your having gone to .... 

Our fellow-christians who are designated by the 
term " Orthodox," or rather a large portion of them, 
seem to feel that so much of religion consists in a 
right state of the opinions, that they too com* 
monly spend their greatest strength in trying to 
make folks believe right. Many of our own deno- 
mination, again, seem to think that it is all in all 
to feel right; and therefore address the feelings^ 
and paint beautiful theories, rather than urge the 
(Conscience to a holy life, to right and consistent 
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on. Now, we should esteem it of importance to 
eve right, because that will make ns feel right 
\x regard to all our obligations and all our rela- 
is, both towards God and towards man ; and we 
uld strive to believe and to feel right, because 
ti we shall be most likely to do right ; for what- 
r shows not its power in our life, our every-day 
, is of comparatively no worth. But I do not 
an by " the life " merely the action of life, 
t the whole being. We must be good, if we are 
gious. We may do good actions from a sense of 
ty, or from a sense of the beauty which we see in 
)se actions ; but it is a higher thing to be good. 
» you think, daughter, that I am quibbling, and 
it you cannot understand me ? I wish I could 
ike myself clear. " There is none good," says 
r Saviour, " but one ; that is God," — none per- 
5tly good ; and yet he also tells us to " be perfect 
our Father in heaven is perfect." Here opens 
3 work of eternity. We are to be always going 
to perfection, happy and more happy in our 
3wth. We begin perhaps at a very low stage, 
''e avoid wrong actions, and do right actions at 
st perhaps from mere fear, in its lowest sense, — 
e fear of God's anger. But even this restraint 
ill lead us to some knowledge of holiness ; and we 
ay come to the true fear of God, that is, rever- 
ice for his character and attributes. We begin to 
id pleasure and beauty in right action ; to love it, 
)m the pleasure thus afforded. As we become 
ore and more acquainted with virtue by these 
cans, we ^ee more and more to love in it, and in 
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all that is connected with it Thus we may go 
on, — slowly it may be, and with many backslid* 
ings, bat, by our heavenly Father's help, still go on, 
— until nothing which is unholy can give us plea^ 
sure ; until goodness and truth alone are desirable 
in our eyes. This is to be good. Then good feel- 
ings and good actions come of course ; they emanate 
from us as the fragrance from the rose ; no effort, 
no reasoning, is required to call them forth ; they 
are " our life." Such a state we can hope only to 
approximate even in a long life here; but great 
progress has been made by some eminent indivi- 
duals, and a very happy degree of it we may con- 
tinually see among religious people. Indeed, to our 
eyes, many appear to have attained to it, who, in 
their own eyes, are far, far from it. The heart know- 
eth its own bitterness, its own temptations, its own 
failures. But it may know, too, its own efforts and 
its own successes, and rejoice, although with deep 
humility. The nearer we approximate to this state 
of being, the more is our happiness secured; for 
perfect goodness is perfect happiness. And it is to 
form us to this state of being, that is the end and 
purpose of all God's dealings with us. His com- 
mands and threatenings are to arouse and quicken 
us ; his invitations and mercies, to excite our love 
and gratitude ; his instructions, and the whole mes- 
sage, life, and death of Jesus, to enlighten, comforty 
guide, and encourage us ; the sorrows of life, to 
wean us from lower joys, and teach us to Idok for 
higher things. The best affections of the heart twine 
themselves about objects here on earth, which are 
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riven from ns and earned np to heaven, that our 
affections may go with them, and gather them- 
selves around what is there permanent and eternaL 
But, my dear child, in order that we may attain 
to any degree of this holy life, this holy being, that 
may bring us much peace here, the progress must 
be begun early. A very few years of neglect, or of 
indulgence in trifling or degrading pursuits, will, in 
the susceptibility of youth, stamp impressions most 
difficult to efface, — may implant tastes and habits 
most difficult to eradicate ; and years, which might 
have been spent in progress, must be employed in 
undoing and overcoming the effects of delay. I 
hope and I trust, my daughter, that you have 
begun the good course. I have indulged the hope, 
that religious feelings are, at least at times, strong 
and lively in your heart. I pray God to strengthen 
and increase them. Encourage them yourself: 
cherish them as your soul's life. Be not afraid to 
pour out your whole feelings, in all their simpli- 
city and warmth, to your heavenly Father. Let 
your parents help you as much as they can. Be 
frank and open with us. You cannot delight us 
more than by letting us aid you in developing your 
spiritual nature. Feeble and imperfect as we are 
ourselves, our experience will be of use to you. 
We can sympathize with all your difficulties ; for 
we have been through them. We can help you, 
too, if you will let us do so, and encourage us to 
do so, in the most difficult part of your great work ; 
namely, that of knowing your ownself. To encou- 
rage us to this often painful, but highest, duty of 
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friendship and parental love, yon mnst shqw ns 
that you trast us. You must not, if we tell you of 
one rock or one quicksand in your way, — if we 
tell you of one fault or one error, — think that we see 
all your path to be full of dangers, or that we see 
other faults and errors which we do not mention. 
You must not show yourself discouraged by what 
we point out ; but, on the contrary, you should be 
encouraged for your safety in having those by you 
who will help you. Watch, and rejoice that they 
find no more to warn and admonish you of, whUe 
they find so much to approve and be comforted by, 
in your heart and life. 

But I am quite alarmed to find how long a let- 
ter I have written. I am alarmed because I fear 
you will find it tedious. However, as ladies some- 
times look at the end first, perhaps you may do so; 
and therefore I say here, that you need not read 
the foregoing until some leisure day. . . . 

And now, dear daughter, have I not written you 
a letter? I said in my last hasty scrawl, that I 
wanted to do so ; and here you have it, from your 
afiectionate father. 



TO HIS SON. 

Angnst 4, 1843. 

I hand you my birth-day offering ; it is an offering 
to your mind and heart, and not to your eye. There 
is one prevailing, pervading purpose in all Dr. 
Channing's writings, which, although it gives the 
title to only one of his shortest publications, is 
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manifestly present to his mind as a chief aim in all 
he published, — I mean the desire to promote self- 
cultivation among men of all ages and ranks, but 
especially among the favored and intelligent young 
men of his country. The ever-sounding tone of 
whatever string he touched was the capacity of 
man for interminable growth, and the responsi- 
bleness under which he is laid by that glorious 
gift, — self-cultivation ; it was to arouse men to a 
sense of their own dignity, and to persuade them 
to do for themselves what no external power can 
do for them. 

This sentiment, my dear boy, I want to implant 
deeply within your breast. I rejoice to believe that 
it is already there ; but so numerous and insinuat- 
ing are the influences to deaden or suppress it, that 
I wish ix) exert every means I can to keep it alive 
and active. The seductive power of the common 
pleasures of youthful life is not so dangerous, I 
think, to you, as is the love of ease, or repose of 
mind and body. I may be mistaken, but it has 
seemed to me that such a disposition was rather 
growing upon you. Perhaps it is because I know 
the dangers of the situation in which you are 
placed, that I have this fear. The state of business 
prevents your having sufficient employment in that 
way ; while the absence of any distinct object be- 
fore you, in a literary way, makes a strong effort 
necessary to induce you to pursue a systematic 
course of study. As a habit of reverie is destruc- 
tive to the power of energetic thought, so is a 
miscellaneous, desultory, dreamy sort of reading. 
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destructive to a taste for, and a power to profit by, 
such study as can form and strengthen the mind 
and heart. The opportunities for reading which 
you have, subject you to great danger of the weaker, 
instead of the stronger taste. You have a great 
deal of broken time ; all sorts of books are within 
your easy reach ; and it is only by an effort of the 
will, and a strong one too, that you can deliver 
yourself from that danger. 

But, my son, I believe I know your mind and 
heart sufficiently to trust with safety their opera- 
tions, when once called into action. I have been 
more than once warned not to trust too much to 
hints in my paternal influence over my children; 
but I cannot believe, that, with such minds as God 
has given them, the plan I have adopted of giving 
them hints — of suggesting thoughts and duties to 
them, and leaving their own minds to digest them 
— can fail of leading them right at last. It has 
ever been my maxim, that one self-adopted rule of 
duty is worth a thousand prescribed by others, by 
mere authority. Am I right or wrong, my son? 
I watch with an anxiety of which you, at present, 
can hardly conceive, for the answer which my chil- 
dren are to give, in their affections and minds, to 
this important question. Has your parents' plan 
and course of education been right and efficient? 

May God bless you, my boy ; and may eveiy 
birth-day which he may renew upon you here be- 
low find you better prepared for your birth-day into 
heaven ! 
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TOHISSON. 

April, 1844. 

I have for some time wished to talk with you, 
my dear son, upon some topics of importance ; but 
the " convenient time " has not seemed to come, so 
I have concluded to write to you. Perhaps it is 
better to write than to speak upon the subjects now 
on my mind, at least at first ; so that you may think 
over my remarks, and afterwards seek further dis- 
cussion, if you wish to do so. 

In what I have to say, I desire to be simple and 
plain, and to address myself to those good feelings 
and that good sense which I am happy to believe 
you to be endowed with, and which, when you 
allow them their full operation, will, under divine 
grace, guide you right, if properly enlightened. 
But there are some things even in every-day life, 
upon which experience alone can enlighten us fully ; 
yet upon which the experience of others may give 
ua such instruction as will forearm us, and enable 
us to pass through our own experience unharmed. 

You have now entered upon a period of life 
when many new sensations, new thoughts, and 
new objects, will be continually rising within and 
around you. It is useful to be informed of what 
objects we are to see, when entering upon a new 
country ; for, although the descriptions we receive 
may give us but very faint conceptions of those 
objects, they will enable us to recognize them as 
they arise before us, and to look for their several 
effects and consequences. 
9 
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It is your intercourse with female society upon 
which I wish particularly to speak to you now. At 
an earlier age than yours, I was thrown upon the 
path of life amid many more dangers than, I trust, 
you will ever have to encounter. From the palpa- 
ble and grosser dangers of my position, it was 
comparatively easy to escape ; for upon these rocks 
and shoals and quicksands, beacons have been 
erected which no eye can overlook, and no mind be 
so dull as not to comprehend. But there are othest 
dangers, less obvious to the unwarned, but which 
may cause most disastrous shipwreck to the peace 
of the deUcate mind. In my ovni experience, and 
still more in my observation on others, I have 
seen enough to make me anxious that you should 
not be, as I was, left to your own chance, unin- 
structed, unwarned, unadvised. For, if this be 
your case, possibly some of your most innocent 
feelings, and even your good impulses, may lead 
you into danger, and disturb your future peace. 

The iirst thing that I v^sh to urge upon you is, 
in your selection of your female acquaintance, to 
be awake to the true beauties of the female cha- 
racter; among which stand foremost and chief, 
modesty, and delicacy of feeling. The utmost 
witchery of manner, as well as feature, may exist 
for a littie season, where there is no true delicacy. 
But it is only witchery : its power is over the senses 
alone, and that power is transient. If its spell is 
cast over us, it may be soon dissipated ; but there 
remains a sense of mortification that we have 
yielded to it. But, worse than this, the temporary 
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homage we may have yielded will perhaps have 
been made use of to fix a hold upon us that we 
cannot so easily break. Advantage may be taken 
of our temporary weakness to shave the locks of 
our moral strength. And this, too, — not in any 
way which, in the eyes of most people, would be 
thought deserving of high censure, — would be per- 
haps termed only a praiseworthy degree of worldly 
wisdom. But, to a mind of true refinement, such 
" policy " will ever be abhorrent. Let me be plain. 
You may already have seen (and, if you have not, 
you will yet have many opportunities to see) some 
young ladies, full of life, abounding in attractions 
of an external character, whom, when more closely 
viewed, you find deficient in most of the qualifi- 
cations which even your young mind will acknow- 
ledge to be necessary to ensure permanent esteem 
and respect. Such a one may succeed in at- 
tracting the attention of a most worthy young man. 
In the hilarity of the common intercourse of young 
persons, such a one would probably succeed better 
in attracting attention than would the quiet and 
retiring manners of the more delicate, though really 
far more sweet and lovely female. The former, 
indeed, makes attraction the business of her life. 
Now, it often happens, that, under the transient 
influence which such a one may acquire over the 
young man I have spoken of, she may lower, for a 
season at least, the purer notions^of female delicacy 
which his own native modesty suggests. She may 
convince him that her manners are the true picture 
of innocent frankness, &c. ; and, while the delusion 
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lasts, she may injure his delicate moral sense, and) 
moreover, may succeed in throwing around him 
a net, from which, when he awakens, he will find it 
impossible to escape, without violating ^ome of his 
most honorable feelings, or, at least, laying himself 
open to the charge of having done so. 

I touch here one of the most common dangers 
of a well-educated young man (well-educated, I 
mean, in his heart and conscience, as well as head), 
upon his first entrance into female society ; and I 
wish to open it fully to yoyr reflection. It is a 
danger which exists everywhere, in all grades of 
society ; it is a thorn which lurks amid flowers the 
most attractive to the sight, and is often unthought 
of until its sharpness is felt. But to guard against 
it, does not require any stoical frigidness of manneri 
much less a suspicious, repulsive deportment to- 
wards any. One need not feel by any means as if he 
were an object of pursuit, or a prize for which every 
bait is set. He has only to preserve undimmed 
his own modesty and refinement ; to maintain, in all 
his intercourse with female society, such a general 
politeness as will be acceptable to all, while it can 
be considered particular to none. Nor will this de- 
prive him of the better pleasures of select intercourse 
with those with whom he may desire it. It is, in 
truth, very easy, if he will be honest in obeying the 
dictates of his conscience, to avoid such marked 
attentions as will give unintended impressions, 
or commit him even to those most watchful for 
advantage over him. 

There is one mode of judging and of testing your 
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own behavior towards young ladies, and also theirs 
towards yourself, — a mode which will not fail you 
when thoughtfully and deliberately applied, and 
which is also prompt and right in its application in 
jNToportion to the purity of your own perceptions. 
It is this : You are blessed with sisters (and even 
in this view alone they are great blessings) : what- 
ever, then, in the deportment of your sisters towards 
young men you could not approve, surely you can- 
not approve, or be flattered with, in any young 
lady towards yourself or other young men. And 
still more especially do I beg you to remember, that 
any deportment, in any way, in any place, be it pri- 
vate or public, which you would not approve in any 
young man towards your sister, can never be allow- 
able in yourself towards any other young lady. This 
is a rale, my dear son, which, if duly impressed 
upon your mind, and acting upon your (I trast 
in God) yet uncontaminated purity of heart and 
taste, and unseared conscience, will preserve you 
firom many temptations ; temptations especially to 
those minor steps, those half-sins I may call them, 
which are the usual beginnings, but rarely the end- 
ing, of a young man's progress in evil. You, I 
trust, dearly love and respect your sisters. Cherish 
that love and that respect, as you feel yourself to be 
their natural guardian, protector, and counsellor. 
God has constituted this the office of a brother, and 
it is fully as much for the happiness and improve- 
ment of the brother as of the sister. Soon, God 
only knows how soon, your father's arm may be 
9* 
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withdrawn from its feeble guardianship of their and 
your peace and happiness. You, then, must be 
their chief earthly stay. May our common Father 
in heaven so unite your hearts in true brotherly and 
sisterly love, that you may ever live as helpers of 
each other's virtue and happiness ! 

In the remarks which I have made hitherto, I 
have had most reference to the influence of others 
upon you. I would also impress upon your mind 
the importance of your injfiuence on others, and 
your responsibleness in regard to this influence. I 
allude not now to that general influence which we 
often talk about, but your influence in your int»- 
course with young ladies. You and I have more 
than once united in our condemnation of the 
character of a male coquette, when such a thing 
has happened to present itself in full deformity 
before us. But there are many grades, or shades, 
of this character, which exhibit themselves before 
the full-grown, cold-blooded monster is developed 
Indeed, very seldom does one of these full-grown 
creatures admit himself to be what he really is. 
He pretends to be innocent of all intention to de- 
ceive ; speaks of the hardship which it is that he 
cannot show any little attentions without being con- 
sidered particular ; that his mere politeness, or play- 
fulness, or benevolence is construed into a meaning 
which he never thought of. Oh, no! he '< meant 
nothing," and was wholly unconscious that any 
thing in his manner could be misinterpreted. 
Now, although it may, and sometimes does, hap- 
pen that such unjust misconstructions occur, and 
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also, what is worse, that they are pretended on 
the side of the female, yet I affirm that a young 
man of common sense and common acquaintance 
with young society, who will consult his own 
thoughts and his conscience, will find no difficulty 
in marking the line which distinguishes the atten- 
tions of simple social politeness or friendship from 
any thing else. He \Vho endeavors to go further 
to attract attention to himself than belongs to a 
cheerful, kindly friendship, will have reason sooner 
or later to repent of his conduct, whether it arises 
£rom mere vanity and thoughtlessness, or from a 
less pardonable cause. 

Perhaps these warnings may appear to you pre- 
mature and unnecessary. I know they would be 
so esteemed by many parents ; but I have ever 
endeavored to treat you, my son, as one whose 
mind was above, rather than behind, your years. I 
feel desirous, very much so, that you should have all 
the advantages and enjoyments of society suitable 
to your age and circumstances. I know the refi- 
ning and purifying influence of pure and cultivated 
female society, and such I am especially anxious 
that you should desire and obtain. Too young 
you are, and I hope will long feel yourself, to think 
upon some of the most serious things of life ; but 
you cannot be too young to be in the habit of view- 
ing every thing in a religious point of view, and as 
affecting your whole future destiny. You cannot 
begin too young to arm yourself against the very 
dawnings of sentiments, the most distant steps of 
indulgence in thought, word, or deed, which may 
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lead on to the death of the happiness of your bet- 
ter man, — of your soul. 

I have many other things and subjects upon 
which I want to talk to you ; but perhaps you will 
think this letter long enough for one. May Heaven 
bless you ! 



TO A FRIEND ON THE DEATH OF HER FATHER. 

PoBTSMOUTH, May 14, 1844. 

I fear, my dear friend, that you have thought 
me negligent of you in this hour of your sorrow; 
but be assured it is not want of most kindly remem- 
brance which has prevented my writing. Ever 
since I have heard of your loss, I have been un- 
commonly hurried, not only in business-matters, 
but in the offices of domestic and social duty. We 

have daily spoken of you; and poor has felt 

anew the deprivation of her lameness, in not being 
able to use her pen to sympathize with you. 

The good old man, then, in the ripeness of his 
age, in the trusting faith of his heart, has been 
called home. He has gone to behold the Redeemer 
whom he loved, and to bow in the presence of the 
God whom on earth he adored. He has gone to 
no strange place. Inconceivable to the heart of 
man as the joys of heaven may be in degree, they 
are not unfamiliar, in their character, to the heart 
of the Christian. Must they not spring from love to 
God, to God's creatures ? And does not the Chris- 
tian's heart here on earth feel the dawnings of that 
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love ? The society of the true followers of his own 
Master, the union of spirit between the sincere wor- 
shippers of God, is the most delightful of earth's 
joys to the Christian ; and will not that society and 
that union be among the very chiefest of heaven's 
joys ? ff the heart of the Christian has delighted 
to dwell where " its treasures " were, will it not find 
itself at home when it surveys those treasures with 
unclouded eyes? He has not gone to a strange 
place. During the long pilgrimage which he was 
permitted to pass on earth, how many fellow-tra- 
vellers have fallen by his side, many of them near 
and dear to him while on earth ! and, among these, 
many will he meet, who, although clothed in the 
white robes " made white in the blood of the 
Lamb," will recognize and greet him as welcome 
to the courts of his Father's house. And I trust, 
my friend, that you do not feel that he is in a place 
strange to you, where your thoughts and affections 
cannot follow him. Nothing so much opens heaven 
to us as the unfolding of its portals to admit the 
spirit of a beloved friend ; nothing so much enables 
us to realize the hope of future scenes as following 
such a spirit to its glorious home. And7^^a»~4he 
dropping away of one earthly friend after another 
makes this world grow more and more desolate, 
how precious, how more and more precious, does 
ibis hope becon^e to our souls ! Thanks be to God 
that he has sent his dearly beloved Son to reveal 
such a hope to us ; and thanks be to him who was 
willing to take flesh, and suffer and die to confirm 
this blessed hope to his followers ! 
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We have received no particulars but those which 
the public papers contained of the mode of depart* 
ure of your venerable parent. You told me, when 
I saw you so transiently in the station-house, of 

his illness ; but, from that, I understood j he 

had wholly recovered. The suddenness of this 
event, however appalling at first, must meet your 
acquiescence, when you reflect how entirely easy it 
\vas to him who has gone, and how long and how 
fully he was prepared for it ... . 

Do, dear , write us when you feel able, 

and let us know all about yourself; and believe us 
all most sincerely and affectionately your friends. 



TO A FRIEND IN CIRCUMSTANCES OF PECULIAR TRIAL. 

Portsmouth, Aag. 4, 1844. 

You and yours have been very much in my 
mind to-day, as you may well suppose. I have 
wanted to be at your side ; for I felt as if I might 
comfort you, while I might also restrain and thereby 
strengthen you. You will, I know, take any advice 
kindly from me ; and I will say to you, that you 
will find one of your hardest struggles in learning 
to confine your feelings to the necessary bounds to 
enable you to discharge aright the common business 
of life. Yet this you must do fqjr your own and 
your family's conffort and welfare. You have na- 
turally a great yearning for sympathy ; and, V(rhen 
your own soul is full, be it of sorrow or of joy, you 
long to pour it out into others' hearts. But you know 
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too well the seeming want of feeling in the world. 
It is but in few bosoms that you will find the warm 
responses which you desire ; and one of your hardest 
lessons must be to learn to do without this com- 
munion, except within the limited circle where it 
may be found. The selfish world grows weary and 
discontented at hearing of another's doings or trials, 
and joys also ; and they will avoid or shake off the 
man who thus taxes them. To our blessed Father 
in heaven, and to his compassionate Son, we can 
pour out our whole souls : his ear is never weary of 
the cries and supplications of his children. Friends, 
too, on earth you have many, and especially the 
beloved and strong-minded partner of your sorrows 
as well as hopes and joys : on these rest your aching 
head, and pour out your full heart. But let the 
unsyropathizing world see that there are both sor- 
rows and joys, with which the stranger cannot in- 
termeddle. Remember how He who was a man of 
sorrows had to endure those sorrows alone ; and yet 
he never was alone. Though disciples and friends 
did not understand him or enter into his feelings, 
yet the Father was with him. Your worldly af- 
fyirsy my friend, will call for all your energies. Be 
faithful to them, as well as to all duties, and you 
will be supported. 

I trust you will not think me unkind or unfeeling 
in thus writing. But I have feared, that, on your 
return to the city, you might feel the want of the 
sympathy which, of course, you met with here 
more readily ; and I wished to warn you against 
expecting it, and to urge you to self-reliance (under 
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God), and to manly exertion ; and, moreover, not 
to trust to the show of sympathy, which would 
perhaps be like a broken reed, and make your disap- 
pointment more bitter. 

I shall write you again soon. With love to your 
wife and all, yours affectionately. 



TO A FRIEND, AFTER THE DEATH OF HIS SON. 

POBTBHOUTH, Aug. 22> 1844. 

— tells me that he is going home to-morrow; 



and I cannot let him go without a line or two from 
me. I wish, instead of writing, I could drop in and 
spend an evening with you and your wife ; for I 
doubt not you have many an hour which a friend 
might enliven or relieve by leading your thoughts 
away from the sad to the joyful portions of your 
lot. For, indeed, there is so much to be joyful for 
in the event which has caused you so much sorrow, 
that, if the weakness of the flesh can be for awhile 
forgotten, and the spirit be assisted to rise into its 
full strength of faith and hope, the mouth will 
break forth into blessings. How much, then, is in 
the single thought that you have a son in heaven! 
Not merely the pureand spotless infant, whose little 
spirit had not learned to know and love you, his 
earthly parents, but one who had come to an age 
when he fully understood and felt a parent's love. 
Such a one now — yes, I fully believe now — re- 
members you, and loves you, and sympathizes with 
you, and prays for you in words which angels only 
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can utter. He feels that he is yonr child still ; and 
one of the greatest of his joys, even in heaven, is 
the anticipation of that hour when he shaU welcome 
you to unite in his bliss and in his songs of praise 
to " Him who sitteth upon the throne and to the 
Lamb." Saved himself from the further tempta- 
tions of life, may we not hope that he is permitted 
to be the " good angel " of his younger brothers and 
sister ? If they take this event in a right manner to 
heart, their departed brother will be to them as a 
good angel. They wiU be able to bring holy things 
nearer to their hearts ; for they will feel that their 
dear brother now enjoys the very blessedness that 
they hear spoken of as the reward of the good. 
They will feel the ties of kindred uniting them 
to another world. And, as the temptations of life 
come about them, will they not think of him who 
is gone, and, as it were, hear his beloved voice 
whispering in their ears, " Resist manfolly ; en- 
dure unto the end, and Christ will give you a 
crown of life ; — obey the laws of God ; maintain 
your purity of character ; let no unholy affections 
gain a hold on your heart ; and, in due time, you 
will be permitted to join me in these scenes of joy 
of which your ears cannot now hear, nor your mor- 
tal eyes see, nor your hearts now conceive " ? Yes, 
the influence of this dear son and brother may be 
more, in that he " being dead yet speaketh," than 
were his best efforts while in life. Let these things, 
among others, cheer and comfort you, my friend. . . 
You will do wrong, my friend, if you allow your- 
self to sorrow over the ignorance which prevented 
10 
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your pnrsning a different course with your sick son. 
You did what you thought best, with the light you 
had. Providence saw fit to hide the danger from 
you ; and it is no more a subject of reproach than 
if you had not discovered a right medicine, or any 
thing else which you might think would have pre- 
vented an event which you deplore. You do wrong 
to call such a thing a sin : it is almost a reproach 
to Him who ordereth all things right. Let me hope 
that you will banish such ideas from your mind. 

I am glad to hear that your business at the store 
is on the increase : it will be a relief to you. Let 
me beg of you to remember that you are to be 
'^ faithful in all things," and '^ doing all things as 
unto the Lord, and not unto men." The labors of 
the body will conduce to the healing and health 
of the mind. Give my kind love to your wife and 

children. I hope has had a pleasant time. I 

presume you will soon have to part with him for a 
season, if he continues in his profession of the sea. 
May Heaven bless you all ! 



TO A YOtJKa FRIEND, ON RECEIVING A BOUQUET. 

Chbistmab Bat, 1846. 

You can hardly realize, my dear , how my 

feelings were impressed on receiving your beautiful 
token of kind remembrance. What have I done 
that the young and warm heart should come out to 
me thus ? If it is that my own heart sends up 
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warm and ceaseless aspirations that the parity and 
peace of the little child may ever be theirs amid 
the coming buffets of the world,— if it be that my 
chief joy and desire are to be a humble instrument 
to aid their spiritual growth, — then have I a right 
to rejoice, and " I will rejoice," in these proofs of 
their sympathy, which come so home to my heart 
But from you, my dear , and from yours, I 

have always received more than I deserved of these 
marks of regard ; and it is that I look upon them as 
offerings, not to myself more than to the memory 
of those we have both loved, that I value them 
most highly. As we are thus mutually reminded 
of those whom we have loved, and still love, and 
who still love us, so will we hope that the same 
Christian bond will unite us all, — all, when we 
meet to part no more. 

I cannot read all the mystic tellings of your beau* 
tiful flowers ; but I find among them abundance of 
" sincerity." In that, without any flowers of rheto- 
ric, I am not behind you in subscribing myself, most 
afiectionately and gratefully, your Mend. 



TO AN BABLY AND MUCH-VALUBI) FBIBNI). 

PoBTSXOTJTH, Maioli 25^ 18i8. 

I am grateful even for the sight of your hand- 
writing in any form ; for it recalls the past about 
as strongly as any thing I meet with ; and in the 
past I find myself, of late, living much more than 
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in the present. At least, it is so in all my quiet 
moments. While engaged in present duties or in 
present scenes bodily, I find no difficulty in keeping 
my mind also engaged and tolerably active. But 
in the moments of retirement, — at the morning's 
dawn, at the gathering of the evening's shades, in 
the wakeful or the dreamy hours of midnight, — the 
past and the passed away fill almost every thought. 
But it is the past as connected with the future 
which comes to my contemplations, — those who 
have gone, as those to be met again, whose images 
of love fill my imagination ; and those of the pre- 
sent, however beloved and cared for, come in rather 
as part of that company than as by themselves. 
Do you understand me ? and is this a right and a 
healthful state ? I know not why I should distrust 
it, unless it be because it seems uncommon, and 
because I see so much danger in any vagary of the 
mind, that I almost fear to indulge any reverie, be 
it ever so seemimgly innocent And yet there 
seems to be such a holy influence beaming forth 
from such society, that I will not distrust it if I 
find myself to be still able to act in common life. 
As I said, your handwriting serves always to open 
again some of those vistas of the past through 
which I love so well to gaze. The scenes which I 
behold most firequently, link on most closely with 
some of my tenderest associations, beyond my own 
immediate family ; and associations in which it is 
not wonderful I should most love to include you. 
Nevertheless, I love also to look upon you in your 
present ; and I wish it were so that we could see 
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and know each other better, and unite together a 
good deal more in each other's present 

How often do I wish and long to have among 
us some one or two, at least, with ■ ' s active, 
energetic spirit, who could and would stir us up 
to more life and action ; who would respond to 
those most powerful calls and appeals which we 
have so continually from the pulpit! Alas! why 
do we not hear the cry, after some of those appeals, 
^ Men and brethren, what shall we do ? " But whom 
have we ? Some of whom we ought to expect such 
things, and who could lead in them, — where are 
they ? In the moon, or where they might as well 
be, for all present sublunary purposes. They have 
got up themselves, and call loudly for all to come 
up too ; but they cannot stoop to point out the steps, 
much less to lend an aiding hand, to those who can- 
not jump to their height at once. Eeform, as well 
as commerce, must go by steam power ; and who- 
ever leaves the great tracks, or condescends to serve 
as a humble cabman to bring wanderers up there- 
to, or who thinks it worth while to retain simple 
wheels for the benefit of the dwellers in by-stations, 
is looked down upon, or lost in the rear of the swifl 
movers towards perfection. To go to a town-meet^ 
ing from principle, — to attend a school-district 
meeting, — to serve on a school-committee, and, I 
was going to say, much more to be a prosing Sun- 
day-school teacher to little urchins, — is far " behind 
the age" in some exalted roinds^. But I fear this is 
railing; so I have done with it (after I have in- 
dulged in it). 
10« 
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There, my dear Mrs. , I have given you a 

hook to hang one letter on, if you will give me one ; 
and believe me, with love from all our household, 
ever your friend. 



TO A FRIEND. 

January, 1851. 

Thank you, my dear , for the perusal of 

these letters. They are beautiful, while saddening, 
to the mind and heart. How true it is that we 
never attain so clear views of the heaven which 
awaits the good and the pure, as when its gates 
are unclosed to admit a beloved spirit, whose pre- 
paration for the scenes it opens we have witnessed 
at our side ! 

I never stood by a dying bed which had such 
hallowed and hallowing influences as that of your 

young friend . Often have I reverted to it in 

memory, with a brightness of vision with which I 
can turn to few, very few, other scenes of my life. 
May her sweet spirit hover over her children here, 
and help all those who are striving to cultivate in 
themselves the same purity, humility, simplicity, 
and singleness of heart, that so early ripened her for 
Home! 

You know not why you have been favored by 
Providence with such friends. Of " his own good 
will and pleasure " he allots to each of us what he 
chooses. To all he gives the means of a great 
balance of good over evil. If to some he gives 
more than to others, it is " of his own," and 
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none are wronged. And in his own eternity the 
lowest may surpass the highest now ; and on, still 
on ! Oh, how glorious the thought ! how over- 
whelming the gratitude that should flow from our 
souls ! 



TO A FRIEND. 

Jan. 3, 1851. 

Thank you, my dear , for your sketch of your 

beautiful dream. I have myself been favored with 
these " angel- visits " in former years, enough to 
know how deeply and delightfully they may impress 
the mind. They come to us so exceedingly few and 
far between, that there is little danger of their inter- 
fering with the (to us at present) more needful reali- 
ties of earth. They are, I sometimes feel assured, 
foreglimpses, not foreshadowings, of the better 
country, and the better understanding of things, to 
which I trust we are coming. Among my most 
delightful anticipations of that state are the retra- 
cings we may be permitted to make of the way by 
which we have been led, — all clouds dispersed, all 
mysteries removed. Then, in how many instances 
shall we see the monuments of sorrow which men 
have erected, changed into columns garlanded with 
joy and gratitude, — the grave obliterated, and the 
parterre of flowers of paradise filling its place ! 
Then, indeed, will death be transformed into life ; 
for " there shall be no more death." 

I hope that you will long maintain a vivid re- 
membrance of your " heavenly vision ; " and that it 
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may cheer and invigorate yon on your way to that 
land of promise, where " faith shall be turned into 
sight," and we shall no more need to say, " Lo ! it 
was a dream," but all shall be glad and eternal 
reality. Affectionately yours. 
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AK AtTSMPT TO ANSWER THE QUESTIOlf, 

* HOW SHALL I BECOME RELIGIOUS?" 

AddreM before the Sodefy for Mutual Improvement, 
DelireredDec.90, 1827. 



T is a subject of great regret to all who feel a 
►enevolent interest in the happiness of mankind, 
jid who feel that happiness to be deeply connected 
rith religion, that so many causes are in operation 
prevent the approach of religion to the minds of 
aen. To those who do not resolve all the difficulty 
vhich exists, into the one cause of a natural repug- 
lance in men to the things of religion, it ought to 
)e a matter of earnest study how the subject can 
)e so presented as to be most likely to draw the 
ittention of the thoughtless, to secure the regard of 
iny who have a temporary solicitude upon the mat- 
«r, and to arouse and alarm the wilful sinner. 

Is it not to be apprehended that a part of the diffi- 
julty which exists in approaching some minds upon 
eligious subjects arises from the too general and 
ndefinite manner of thinking and speaking upon 
he great divisions of mankind into the good and the 
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bad, the religious and the irreligious, the saint and 
the sinner ? Among a large portion of the Christian 
world, the language used upon this subject is suffi- 
ciently strong in showing how narrow the circle is 
which they draw around themselves. But it is not 
to the bigoted or the ignorant that the error to which 
I allude is confined. Is not the religious man some- 
times gratified by discovering, that a person whom 
he has considered as wholly indifferent to religions 
matters has had long and serious conflicts within 
his own breast upon the subject? and has he not 
found that in some such cases the mistaken views 
which he has himself given have kept such a person 
from approaching him, and seeking the benefit of 
his counsel ? Is there not, I would ask, too much 
distance, suspicion, and distrust between the profes- 
sedly religious, and those who lay no claim to this 
character ? and is not this an evil which might be 
prevented, if each would try to know the other 
better? I entirely deny that this separation is 
caused any more, if it is so much, by the religious 
part of society as by the other. While the sincere 
follower of Christ feels his heart warm towards all 
his fellow-creatures, he finds that most of those who 
have not, like himself, openly avowed religious sen- 
timents, look upon him with cold reserve, shut 
themselves up from him, and discourage every 
attempt he makes to attract their confidence and 
firiendship. He finds himself suspected of a pride 
which he abhors, of an exclusive spirit which he 
detests, and of notions upon religious subjects 
which never entered his imagination ; and yet he 
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cannot be permitted to come near enough to those 
who thns wrong him, to open his real character. 

But, besides this, is it not to be feared that there 
is too little discrimination among religions persons 
in describing character? Nothing is more tme 
than that there is no neutral ground in religion. 
A man is either desirous of doing his duty, or he is 
not. He either loves Grod, or he does not. But he 
may never have resolved to persevere in a course 
of sin. He may feel that he neglects many of the 
commands of God, and yet would shudder to be 
accused of treating them with scorn and contempt. 
He may never have been induced to take such 
views of the Author of his being as would fill his 
heart with love towards him ; but he is certain that 
he cannot be described as hating God, or despising 
his authority. And, when he hears such characters 
described, no conviction strikes him. 

It may be very true that the time of a n^an's 
conversion may be a point It is that moment 
when he says, " I will serve the Lord." But the 
process of mind which brought him to this decision 
may have been long and arduous, and his course 
for a long time afterwards may be wavering and 
unsteady, as the power of temptation, in yet un- 
broken strength, assaults him. But surely we should 
injure the cause of religion to say, that those who 
are struggling in almost deadly conflict with them- 
selves and the world are to be viewed in the same 
light as those who never think or care for their im- 
mortal souls, or the God who gave them. We should 
discourage and drive back, by such a course, many 
11 
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who, with a little kindness and encouragement (if 
they would permit us to show it), might be induced 
to declare themselves fully on the side of God and 
of religion. 

But there is still another difficulty in the habits 
of speaking among Christians, — a want of sun- 
plicity, directness, and minuteness, in the advice 
they give respecting the formation of the religious 
character. General exhortations to become reli- 
gious, or general directions io£ the course to be 
pursued, are not enough. It may be astonishing to 
the experienced traveller in the Christian path to 
find how very slight and simple are objections and 
difficulties which frequently obstruct the path of a 
beginner in religion. If he would do good to the 
majority of such, he must not look too deep for his 
causes, nor go too high fos his remedies; nor must 
he forget that the things which are most trite and 
familiar to his own mind were once new to himself^ 
and must at all times be new to multitudes who 
are first stepping upon the ground over which be 
has passed. 

In every human breast there is an earnest reaching 
after something above and beyond any thing which 
human nature is found to afford ; an irksome sense 
of deficiency, of incompleteness, of danger, which 
nothing but some object of religious veneration can 
supply; a kind of religious sense, if I may be 
allowed the term, which ever has existed, and ever 
will exist, in the human mind in every stage of cul* 
tivation; and which, where the true God is not 
known, will be found breaking out into every vagary 
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of superstition. No hnman beingi it is believed, 
ever existed, possessing the common powers and 
faculties of man, who has not felt this necessity 
of some religion in a greater or less degree. 

I believe that this principle is that which our 

Creator has originally implanted in our nature to 

lead us to seek after the brighter light which is 

ever ready to shitie forth upon all who seek its rays. 

And while this religious sense is no more virtue or 

holiness than possessing the organs of speech is the 

power of eloquence, yet its existence is proof that 

the Father of our spirits not only has given man 

a nature capable of becoming virtuous and holy, 

but has originally given him an incentive to seek 

for this highest end of his creation, which urges 

him perpetually to desire a station in the moral 

world above that which he now occupies. It is 

upon this sentiment, rather than upon the reasoning 

powers, or even the moral sense of men, that the 

appeals from God's works, his providence, his word, 

first strike,^as sounds fall upon the ear, and light upon 

the eye. It is through this channel of access to 

the mind that we see so much effect produced upon 

men whose reasoning powers are the most obtuse, 

and produced, too, by men the least capable of 

wielding the powar of argument, or of overcoming 

the feeblest opposition of reason. ^ Men, brethren! 

what shall we do?" is the inquiry. Alas that there 

is not always a Peter to give the answer! 

In a Christian land, where the beams of the 
gospel are conveyed through the medium of early 
education, and are continued upon the mind and 
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conscience by so many invaluable institutions, a 
reference to this original principle of our nature is 
not often thought of; but multitudes are always 
living, even amid the full splendor of the Sun of 
Righteousness, whose minds seem, as it were, do 
inured to the brightness, that it shines as uselessly 
to them as it does to the heathen or the savage. 
But to these, to all these, the moments of solici- 
tude do and will come ; and, although one may not 
know from whence it comes, the voice will fall 
upon the soul like the call to our first parent,— 
"Where art thou?" 

If at any time this call has produced go much 
attention as to prompt the inquiry, " What shall I do 
to inherit eternal life ?" it is of unspeakable import- 
ance that such an answer be presented as will fix the 
ties of religion so strongly about the mind that it 
may not be driven off, and leave less hope than ever 
of recovering it to serious reflection. Then it is 
that the friend of truth feels the deepest solicitude 
to have pure religion presented to the mind of the 
inquirer. I would not even ask a confirmed Chris- 
tian, one who manifested in his life the spirit and 
love of Christ, whether he believed in the dogmas 
of Calvin or in the teachings of Arminius; but I 
feel a most earnest desire to have the unperverted 
truths of the Bible presented to the young and 
opening mind, or to the new inquirer, because I 
believe them incomparably more sure of fixing him 
securely in the love and power of Christianity. If, 
at such a moment, religion be presented in the dress 
with which some of its friends have invested it; 
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if even truth be presented, I do not say in its naked- 
ness, but under snch false lights as it always presents 
to some persons, — the mind of the inquirer is 
shocked ; he feels that to go forward is impossible ; 
he strives to throw off the new convictions. Should 
he succeed, and become again thoughtless, the hide* 
ous image which has been held before him, under 
her name, rises to his imagination, whenever the 
subject of religion recurs; and he shrinks from it, not 
having courage himself to lift the veil, and see how 
much of what he beholds iis but the absurd produc- 
tion of human invention. 

It is often the case also, that, from the false 
representations which are given of the nature of 
religion, many of the young especially, who may, 
in truth, have long felt a respect, and a kind of 
regard, for religion, are led to think that they have 
no part nor lot in the matter. They hear it spoken 
of as some strange, mysterious thing, of which 
they can form no conception until a certain process 
has been effected upon the mind different from 
any thing in its usual operations. You cannot 
convince them that a man is religious, if he truly 
strives to know and love and obey God, and to 
take Jesus Christ as his Guide and Saviomr. You 
cannot convince them that the chief end of the 
coming of Jesus Christ was to make men good. 
This is too simple, too common-place. Do we not 
often hear such language as this ? — *' You urge me 
to become religious, and I am desirous of so doing. 
I hear frequently, from various sources, the most 
earnest exhortations to become so ; my conscience 
11* 
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tells me that it is necessary for my own peace 
to become so. I often find myself considered as 
despising religion, as holding its sanctions in con- 
tempt, because I do not declare myself openly as 
its friend. This is not my case. I do not despise 
it, nor do I feel any thing lik6 contempt towards it. 
But, although I know that I am not a religious per- 
son, and acknowledge that I ought to be so, I find 
myself unable to set about the work of becoming 
so. I oftener hear exhortations to the duty than 
directions how to commence this important con- 
cern ; and, when directions are offered, they are not 
such as seem to me practicable ; and they are not 
unfrequently at variance one with another. Look- 
ing forward, with the hope of meeting with a plainer 
path, I feel myself subject to the dangers of delay, 
and am rendered unhappy and restless in every 
moment of reflection. How shall I become re- 
ligious ? " 

I have no hesitation in saying, that I believe the 
main difficulty of many who use this language is 
too often the want of a real and fixed disposition 
to become religious ; that the feeling which they 
mistake for this disposition is only that irksome 
sense of danger and of deficiency to which I have 
before aUuded, as existing in every breast when 
unacquainted with religion in an experimental 
manner. Be it so or not, it is almost universally 
the case that the inquirer begins the conversation by 
stating what he would believe are excuses for his 
delay to begin the religious course. His first obser- 
vations are upon the divisions in the religious world. 
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He will detail to you a list of doctrines which he 
has heard proposed as Christianity; although often, 
if he would be honest, he would confess that he 
never believed them to be Christianity. He will 
tell you of total depravity and of election, and 
gravely ask you, if these doctrines be true, what 
he has to do, and what he can do, for himself. I 
should briefly answer, " If these doctrines be true, 
you can do nothing ; but these doctrines you never 
found in the Bible." He will tell you of the special 
influences of the spirit, which he has heard must 
come upon him before he can even think a good 
thought. I would ask him whether he is sensible 
of any special influence of the spirit which led him 
to put the question he has asked to me or to 
himself. Has he any sincere desire for a true an- 
swer to that question? If so, he need wait for 
no other kind of influence to lead him safely on in 
the right path. He wiU tell you of his having lived 
an honest and decent life, doing right and avoiding 
wrong, as far as he knew how. I would ask him, if 
this is true, why he is uneasy, and why he now seeks 
for further information. " Have you done right, and 
avoided wrong, as far as you knew how ? Do no 
neglected duties arise in your mind ? To name but 
a few : Have you uniformly exerted your influence 
to promote the happiness of those about you ? Have 
you done to others as you would that they should 
do to you? Have you earnestly sought in that 
Book which professes to teach the will of God, 
what steps you must take to do that will ? Have 
you been in the practice of frequent prayer and self- 
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examination ? Or, if you think these^are daties of 
too refined a nature, say if, in your daily busi- 
ness, you are conscious of a steady and uniform 
uprightness of character. In the government of 
your passions, have you sought to maintain purity, 
kindness, and benevolence of feeling ? Have you 
done in secret only what you would be willing 
should meet the light of day ? If not, can you say 
that you have done right as far as you knew how? 
Can you say that you did not know and acknow* 
ledge these to be duties ? Have you not received 
a bountiful supply of the daily blessings' of life? 
Have you not been protected in danger, and re- 
lieved in distress, without lifting one offering of 
gratitude to Him whom you knew to be the giver 
of aU these mercies ? or, at best, have you not been 
content to make a selfish use of these favors ; only 
returning, now and then, a vague thought of what 
you called thankfulness ? Have you never abused 
and debased your powers, given unholy license to 
your passions, sought and indulged in polluting 
pleasures, and run into temptation, instead of re- 
sisting or flying from it ? In the common business 
of life, have you never taken advantage of ignorance 
or credulity, and conducted yourself in a manner 
which you would resent if used towards yourself? 
If you have done thus, can you say that you have 
avoided wrong as much as was in your power? 
And, in your course, has there been no practical 
contempt of the divine law? Is there any great 
difierence between saying that you despise the laws 
of God, and in silence treating them vidth neglect? ** 
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But no ! in a moment of honest candor, you will 
tell me that you have not done all you could. 

But you will tell me of the weakness of your 
nature, the strength of temptation. Here it is that 
I would meet you. Here it is that religion comes 
forth to meet you, and extends her hand to receive 
you. Abandon your false pleas and excuses and 
evasions ; dare to look at yourself as you are ; con- 
fess that you are guilty, and that you find all your 
subterfuges vain ; lay yourself open to conviction, 
and then you are ready for the first lesson of reli- 
gion, — the first word of Christ in his teachings, — 
Repent. 

The language of religion to you is that of a 
sincere and ardent friend. She wiU tell you, with 
all firankness, that you have not been all that you 
knew how to be ; that you have not acted up to 
the light which has always been within you. She 
will tell you that the reason why you have not 
resisted temptation more successfully is because 
you have rather wished to parry than to con- 
quer; rather wished that you could remove the 
danger of the transgression than avoid its commis- 
sion ; that you " have rolled sin as a sweet morsel 
under your tongue." She will tell you, that, had 
you earlier sought her assistance, the light she 
would have thrown around you would have saved 
you many a difficulty, by enabling you to see that 
what you took for pleasures were vain and treach- 
erous illusions ; and that the ways of virtue are 
alone truly happy. But she wiU assure yo^ that 
it is not yet too late. Although indulgence has 
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strengthened the bonds of folly and of sin, so that 
now you will have much to unlearn as well as tp 
learn, — to break the trammels of habit, where 
before you would only have had to make a choice, 
— still it is not too late. The grace which calls 
you to repentance will be sufiSicient to break your 
fetters, and conquer all your enemies. 

I have said that the first lesson of religion is 
repentance. To my mind, there is no mystery 
about this first duty. I know that it has been, like 
every other simple doctrine of Christianity, wrapped 
up in difficult definitions and technical phrases. 
Suppose yourself walking in a path which you 
find rugged and dangerous ; having left, to enter 
upon this, a way which, though narrow and strait^ 
was plain and secure. Suppose that, becoming 
entangled in difficulties, and alarmed at the dan* 
gers which you find surrounding you, you stop to 
reflect upon your situation; you feel convinced 
that you have taken a wrong path, and resolve to 
retrace your steps, and enter upon the way which 
you at first avoided. While struggling to firee 
yourself fi-om your present embarrassments, and 
to regain your lost situation, you recollect that a 
kind and benevolent friend assured you that the 
course you took would result as it has done, and 
urged you to take the other path, offering you every 
assistance you could need. Suppose, too, that even 
while perversely advancing on this dangerous way, 
you had heard his voice behind you, still calling 
on yq|i to turn ; and that, at this moment, yon 
behold hictk beckoning to you and stretching out 
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his hand to aid you to gain a place of safety. If 
you can plaoe yourself thus in imagination, it 
appears to me that you may have a very clear con- 
ception of the situation of him who hears and 
attends to the invitation of the gospel to repent- 
ance. Let your motives for choosing the wrong 
path have been more or less criminal, — let it have 
been more from folly and thoughtlessness than from 
perverseness, — yet, whenever you resolve to returni 
and begin an opposite course to that you have been 
treading, you certainly repent If you only regret 
and lament the choice you have made, while you 
still go on, or only stand still, this is not repentance. 
It is sorrow, and may become that godly sorrow 
which worketh repentance ; but it is not repentance 
now. The more guilt there has been in your rea- 
sons for choosing the wrong path, and the further 
you have walked in it, the keener will, of course, be 
your suffering from reflection ; and the more deep 
should be your adoration of that mercy which has 
called you to repentance, and is offering again to 
receive and pardon you. 

But should the person whom I am addressing 
say to me, ^ Thus far have I gone ; I am sensible 
that I am in a wrong way ; I wish and am labor- 
ing to return : but I fin^d the difficulties too powerful 
for me ; my good resolutions continually fail me ; 
I fall back, and, before I am aware, I find myself 
again in the toils of sin; I am disgusted with 
myself, and feel ready to give up in despair," — I 
would then ask, have you not again set out vwtbout 
asking the assistance of the kind friend who would 
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at first have set you forward in the right direction ? 
His help is even more necessary to you now than 
before ; for you have heaped up obstacles in your 
own way. We are dependent upon God to guide 
and support us in all situations. We are firee 
agents ; but he has made us so. We have tiie 
power to choose good or evil. If we choose the 
good, we dedicate ourselves to him, and he will en- 
able us to do all his will. But we cann(/t be good 
of our own selves. Our powers are too feeble, too 
incomplete. If we set out on our own account, if 
I may so speak, to be good, we at once prove our- 
selves perverse : we give not God the glory. With- 
out his help, we shall find all our efforts and all our 
good resolutions against the temptations we meet 
with, "like the spider's web in the path of the 
elephant." God has made man independent (if 
this term be not too strong) only in the power to 
choose. This all may do, — all can do ; and, having 
chosen right, the first step is to go to God for guid- 
ance and for help. 

But I wish here to guard even more strongly 
against the aspersion so often thrown out against 
those who maintain the true free agency of man, 
that we " claim the merit of our salvation to our- 
selves." God, we are told, " works in us to will and 
to do." This we admit equally with others. He 
continually works in us. Of his goodness it is 
that we exist from one moment to another as 
rational beings. All that we have he has given 
us ; aftid, because we say that we can exert the 
powers which he has given us, do we detract from 
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his glory, or say that our own hands have wrought 
our salvation ? But we do not say that the &rst 
endowment of our faculties is all that God has 
done for us. "We believe that there is an influ- 
ence from God constantly operating to call us to 
repentance and a holy life. Others say that an 
especial influence is necessary; by which they 
mean that an occasional exertion is made by the 
Almighty to arouse us to duty. Now, I would ask, 
which most exalts the mercy and goodness of God, 
to say that he only occasionally operates upon our 
minds to induce us to turn from the evil and choose 
the right way ; or to say that his spirit is contin- 
ually striving with us to bring us to repentance, and 
to help us to obey his law ? And is not this a sim- 
ple and true statement of the question, stripped of 
all its subtleties ? 

I have now pointed out the first steps to be taken 
by any one who really wishes to become religious, 
— a faithful self-examination, which will show 
him the deep necessity there is for repentance ; and 
then an earnest and entire dedication of himself to 
God in prayer for his help and guidance. Before 
proceeding any further, I would carefuUy guard 
against the impression that these steps are to be 
taken in a moment. It is not one just view of our 
diaracters that will impress upon our hearts our 
guilt and danger. It is not one feverish appeal to 
God for mercy and pardon which will confirm our 
safety. The cares of the world, or its pleasures, will 
soon spring up and choke this good seed, if it be not 
watched over and nourished by a persevering and 
12 
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habitual course of the same duties. The eseidse 
of self-examination, of prayer, and of watohfulnesai 
ivin 1)6 imperfectly performed, and be found eK« 
tremely irksome at first. Strong temptation "wiB 
arise to neglect and abandon them. Long will H 
be necessary to perform them, at times, almost me^^ 
ehanically ; but they must be performed, even thus. 
It will not do to trust to the coming of a favorabb 
moment of feeling. Your thoughts may wander; 
but again and again bring them back. If you^gam 
one moment of devout feeling, you gain a reward 
and a satisfaction which will be increased by every 
new attempt. Fall not into the error that repent* 
ance is a work by itself; that it may be once 
performed, and it is over. While life lasts, human 
firailty will render the work of repentance a per* 
petual work. Never can self-examination be faitk> 
fol, without showing new ground for Tepentance. 
The truly pious man is a continual penitent No 
view is more false than that which makes repent- 
ance only one act. One effort, and then leaves the 
soul safe for ever after. 

It may have been expected that I should before 
this have given an exhortation to the perusal of the 
Holy Scriptures. Had the person whom I suppose 
myself addressing never seen the Bible, I might 
have offered it to him in silence at the first moment 
of his appeal to me. Were the reading of the Bibloi 
in a proper manner, more common, many of the 
difficulties which I have lamented at the commence- 
ment of these remarks would not exist. But I 
believe that the want of influence from this hdiy 
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book among ns arises, not so much from ignorance 
of its ccmients, as from the manner in which it is 
xead. It is rare to meet with a person sprang from 
reputable New England parents, who has not, even 
in early life, a certain kind of knowledge of thQ 
Bible. But how is this knowledge acquired, and 
to what does it amount ? Many of us remember 
when the Bible was almost the only school-book 
for the reading of the higher classes in our public 
schools; and in many of our minds are there not 
associated strange mixtures of ideas with its mea- 
sured chapters and verses, —<- associations which 
haye very little to do with religious instruction ? I 
am by no means prepared to exclude the Bibl^ 
from schools ; but it is to the strange perversion of 
its design, in making it a task-book, and to the 
equally strange manner in which it is often read to 
and by children in families, that is to be attributed 
the fact that no book is ever read with so few con- 
ceptions of its real character, and so few thoughts 
eonsistent with its real design. And to the same 
causes is to be attributed, in many cases, the ne* 
^ect of it in after-life. When the dull business of 
mere learning to read is not all that has been at* 
tended to, how often is it that the commentaries of 
many a worthy teacher have led the yormg person to 
believe his catechism to be of superior authority 
to his Bible! and, whenever he has found any dis<* 
crepancy in their teachings, he has been required to 
bow to the catechism, which he was taught before 
he could read, and to leave the Bible until he could 
understand it in conformity thereto. 
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To the Bible, however, I would immediately lead 
all who would know the words of eternal life. I 
would ask only that it be taken up without any 
expectation of a magical influence from its touch, 
or of its producing a supernatural effect upon the 
mind without the aid of any other means of grace 
which God has given us. The Bible is not a 
systematic arrangement of rules, by which every 
step of our progress in the religious life is pointed 
out in so many words. It is a book, containing in 
various forms a revelation of the mind and will of 
God. It is to be read, not with an expectation that 
the mere process of reading will produce any effect, 
but with a view to discover what the will of God is, 
and with a fixed determination to obey it when dis- 
covered. And for this purpose the understanding 
which God has given us, and to which the Bible is 
addressed, must be brought into fuU action. 

Thus to read the sacred volume is one of the ear- 
liest duties of him who would know what he must 
do to become religious. And do not its earliest 
teachings accord with the advice which I have 
given ? What are the first words of John, who was 
the forerunner of the Teacher sent from God ? "In 
those days came John the Baptist, preaching and 
saying, Repent ye ; for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand." " When he saw many of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees come to his baptism, he said unto them, 
Bring forth fruits meet for repentance." 

What were the first words of instruction which fell 
from the blessed Saviour at his entrance upon his 
ministry ? " From that time, Jesus began to preach 
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and to say, Bepent, for the kingdom of heay<?n is at 
hand." What is the general tenor of the Gospels ! 
Of what does the longest connected discourse of our 
Saviour, which is given by the four evangelists, con- 
sbt? Is it of subtle definitions of the nature of 
Grod and of man? of elaborate accounts of how 
and when mankind became sinners ? of acute dis- 
quisitions upon the exact part which is attributable 
to the will of nlan, and to special divine influence 
in bringing man to salvation ? '^ And seeing the 
multitudes, he went up into a mountain ; and he 
opened his mouth, and taught them, saying, 
Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king* 
dom of heaven." 

Let the inquirer after religion, then, take the 
Bible with a desire to learn what it teaches, not 
to ascertain whether this or that set of opinions is 
nearest to or furthest from ibe truth ; let him take it 
with a resolution to practise every lesson as soon as 
learnt; and, with this guide alone, he will not have 
long to delay commencing the Christian course. 
Bead to learn your duty, and learn to practise, and 
the Bible will indeed be a lamp to your feet and a 
guide to your path. 

I might now go on to urge the diligent use of 
those different and invaluable privileges with which 
we are favored, especially the sacred observance of 
the sabbath, the attendance upon the public minis- 
trations of the gospel, the reading of practical reli- 
gious books, and practical religious conversation. 
But it is not possible to detail here much of that 
advice which every sinc^e inquirer would be glad 
12» 
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to receive from the voice of Christian fiiendship* 
Neither did I intend to describe all the traits which 
distinguish the Christian character, or to point out 
the mistakes into which multitudes fall as to its 
distinguishing marks. My design has been rather 
to show how the religious course might and should 
be commenced. And does any one say, in reply to 
what I have recommended, " All this I have done" ? 
To such a one I will venture to give the assu- 
rance that he is religious ; and if he will follow on 
in the course upon which he has entered, if he will 
practise what he knows, and press forward to know 
more that he may practise more, he need fear none 
of the alarms which the ignorant, though often well- 
meaning, religionist will endeavor to throw arormd 
him. He will hear much of terms, which, though 
simple in themselves, have assumed a dark and dis- 
torted appearance from his hearing them used in 
an uncommon sense, or in no sense at all. He vdll 
hear of faith, which he will be told means some- 
thing more than believing the gospel, both theoreti- 
cally and practically. He will be told of a righte- 
ousness to be imputed to him, which has no con- 
cern with his own heart or practice. He will hear 
of a price paid for the purchase of that grace which 
a merciful God sent his own Son to offer freely to 
all who will accept of its conditions. These and a 
thousand other doctrines will be urged upon him 
from every quaurter, with the appalling declaration 
that whosoever believeth not shall be condemned. 
But let not his heart be troubled : he believes in 
God, let him believe also in Jesus Christ, and trust 
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his guidance, unassisted by erring man. And let 
him be assured, that, if he gives up himself to him, 
he will present him faultless before the throne of 
his Father at last. Nor let any one think that what 
has been recommended is trifling, or of easy per- 
formance. It would be a much easier thing to be 
a Christian, if only a fancied belief in the strangest 
doctrines, or the performance of the hardest pen- 
ances, could purchase the name. And this is the 
reason why men have ever striven to satisfy them- 
selves with every thing but doing the will of God. 
But nothing else will answer. " Ye are my disci- 
ples," saith our Saviour, "if ye do whatsoever I 
command you." 

I had here closed the remarks which I proposed 
to offer you this evening, when it occurred to me 
that I should offer them to you on the evening of 
the last sabbath of the year. 

We have arrived, gentlemen, at another of those 
stage-houses of time, when, although we cannot 
stop even for a moment, we are induced to cast an 
eye back upon the road we have passed over, and 
forward to that upon which we are entering. The 
former lies open to our review; but the latter is 
involved in impenetrable obscurity. To this spot 
we have been brought in safety ; but of our next 
step we know absolutely nothing. What hand has 
brought us hither ? To what guide shall we now 
conamit ourselves ? If we have hitherto done so, is 
it safe to neglect for another year an inquiry like 
that which has been the subject of our thoughts 
this evening? 
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My friends, I stand not here in tiie character or 
with the authority of a messenger from Ood ; but 
the warnings of his ministers have this day been 
nttered ; and the voice that comes from the months 
of the year which is now fast hastening to its 
close, speaks to us all with a power that is given 
to no human tongue. Shall that voice be swept 
away with the midnight breeze which closes an- 
other short period of our existence? or shall it 
speak the language of salutary warning and of 
peace to our souls ? Who among us can make a 
league with death and the grave for the coming 
year ? Can we place our eye upon that individmd 
of our number who we are sure will hail the next 
anniversary of this day ? Can we say what indi* 
vidual of our number shall next bow to the king 
of terrors ? 

<* Could I, from Heaven inspired, as snre presage 
To whom the rising year shall prove his last. 
As I can number in my memory's page 
And item down the victims of the past* — 

** How each would trembling wait the monmM sheet. 
On which the press might stamp him next to die ; 
And, reading here his sentence, how replete 
With anxious meaning, heavenward torn his eje ! 

« Then, doubtless many a trifler on the brink 
Of this world's hazardous and headlong sbxa^t 
Forced to a pause, would feel it good to think, — 
Told that his setting sun must rise no more. 

*' Ah, self-deceived ! could I prophetio say 

Who next is fated, and who next should hU, 
The rest might then seem privileged to play ; 
But, naming none, the voice now speaks to all." 
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NECESSITY OP A POSITIVB REVELATION. 

Addren belbre the Society fbr Mutual Improrementt 
Ddlrexed Much 6, 1838. 



If ever there is a time when the heart of the hum- 
ble Christian overflows with gratitude for the high 
calling wherewith he is called ; if ever there is a 
time when the lowly follower of Jesus feels that he 
is exalted,— it is when he sees the wearied pinions 
of human reason fluttering amid the clouds which 
it may not pass ; it is when he sees the profound- 
est human intellect bafiled in attempting to fathom 
depths which are covered by the ocean of eternity, 
and to send its telescopic researches into regions 
where the eye of faith alone can penetrate. It is 
then that he finds that, great as is the gift of reason, 
wonderful, and still unfathomed, as are its powers, 
it is not., if alone, the greatest gift of God to man ; 
and he rejoices, that, while the powers of reason 
and the means of its development are unequally 
meted out to men, there is another gift, in the full 
advantages of which all may participate in entire 
equality, — the equality of perfect fulness. The 
poor cottager, whose time and labor are all con- 
sumed in providing for the wants of the body, 
leaving the mental powers an almost uncultivated 
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waste, may feel abashed in the presence of a mind 
which, ''in thoughts more elevate, can reason 
high ; " but, when holding sweet converse with a 
fellow-christian, and resting his hand upon the 
book of God, he feels himself upon level ground 
with his companion, can enjoy an assurance in tiieir 
common faith, surpassing what the acutest reasoner 
can feel in his own deductions^ and can say even to 
his spiritual teacher, ^ I believe not because of thy 
saying ; for I have heard for myself, and do know 
that these blessed truths axe not the deductions of 
man's fallible reason ; not a system which the wiae 
men of to-day have reared up, and which the wiseir 
men of to-morrow may overthrow, but a revela-» 
tion from God ; that they rest not upon the shifting 
sands of human science, but have for their baiw 
the rock planted by the very hand of the Deity, an<i 
are sanctioned by the voice which once spake firoia 
the fire and the smoke of Sinai." 

Yes, it is a revelation from God, and that alonei 
which can give to the whole race of men a comer* 
stone, elect, precious, upon which he that resteth 
shall not be confounded. Such a. revelation ma; 
become a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence 
not only to such as eire disobedient, but to such aa 
think that human powers are of sufficient magni* 
tude to discover and to grapple with all truth| and 
to remove every veil which hangs before its myste- 
ries. But to them who believe it is indeed pre* 
cious, more precious than all the reasonings of 
Greeks or Jews, of men or augels. On it they will 
fix their hold, as that which alone is immovable 
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amid tbe mutations of all human affairs and human 
opinions. They will guard, with anxious caution, 
against every influence which would loosen their 
minds irom this hold ; for, if once lost, the chaos of 
human speculations opens before them ; the mind 
beholds, in long array, the conflicting systems which 
ha've risen and fallen ; and, after wandering through 
these wrecks of the ages, finding no rest, at length it 

<<MeetBaTaAtviM>iiity; all miawareg. 
Flattering its pinions yain, plumb down it falls 
Ten thousand fathoms deep,*' 

and in the black ocean of infidelity or skepticism is 
lost for ever. 

That it is -the tendency of much of the theologi- 
cal writing and preaching of the present day thus 
to loosen men's minds from the belief of an abso- 
lute revelation from God, I am painfully apprehen- 
sive,— a revelation, I mean, in its usual and literal 
sense,— a positive communication from God to 
man of facts, truths, and commands ; a revelation 
having for its foundation an unequivocal " Thus 
saith the Lord," and standing in its severe sim- 
{flieity, however surrounded by the fabrics of beauty 
or deformity erected by the hands of fallible men. 

The danger to which I allude now is not firom 
the assaults of the wicked, the ignorant, the con- 
ceited revilers of divine truth, who rise and fall 
as Hie scum of the troubled sea, when its waters 
east up mire and dirt The attacks of such as these 
partoke too largely of the pollution of their foun- 
tains to have much effect, except upon minds 
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already imbued with the same coimptioiL The 
arguments of these men, if arguments they may be 
called, are addressed to the basest lusts and pas- 
sions of their race. To resist or overcome tiiieir 
power, it is first necessary to awaken some degree 
of moral sense within the breasts of their victims,— 
to start from its fatal slumber that innate princi- 
ple of religion which is implanted in every human 
soul. If this can be done, — if one can be induced 
to let his own mind operate freely,— the danger is 
chiefly over. It is only by constant and forcible 
opposition to the dictates of their very nature, that 
men can be brought to say, even in their hearts, 
There is no God. The utmost that they can do at 
last is to feel the wish, and to deafen their own ears 
with the reiterated exclamation, of the fool, ^ No 
God ! no God ! " 

The apprehension which I would express is, that 
it is the tendency of the method of discussing theo* 
logical subjects in the present age to lead men to 
deny that any revelation has been made ; to show 
that all our faith rests upon human authority ; and 
thus to make it easy for mankind to throw off the 
yoke of this authority, feeling that it is no sacrilege, 
no impiety, to deny claims which are set up only 
by men like themselves, and resting only upon 
reason, which all possess. 

This tendency is perceptible in attempts to mag> 
nify the powers with which man was originally 
invested by his Creator, so as to show that a direct 
positive revelation is unnecessary ; that to suppose 
such a necessity would be to admit a deficiency in 
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man as at first created, which impeaches the wisdom 
or goodness of his Creator ; or, if there is no such 
deficiency, that a revelation supposes a redundancy 
of means not found elsewhere in the works or gov- 
ernment of God. But while the fact of a positive 
revelation is thus denied, the want of its authority 
is felt, and an attempt is made to supply it by 
proving that the results of a right use of men's origi- 
nal powers are as valuable and as binding upon the 
conscience as could be the words of a direct com- 
munication from God ; that they are, to all intents 
and purposes, a revelation in themselves, being the 
legitimate production of powers and faculties be- 
stowed by God upon man at his first creation, in 
ord^ to be a lamp to his feet and a light to his 
path. And the learned labor of volumes is expended 
in showing that all which the supposed revelations 
of the Bible contain is but the production of man's 
natural powers, in the right use of those powers ; 
bright instances of their sufficiency, it is true, but 
stiU that it is all from man. 

For instance, it has been believed from the gene- 
rations of old, and is believed now by the mass of 
civilized men, that there was a direct, literal, origi- 
nal revelation, that ^ in the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth." 

The time, manner, and medium of this revelation 
have been, and may continue to be, matters of in- 
quiry. We are not told what was the scenery, the 
A»pery, or the audience to the first glorious opening 
of this all-important fact. Was it to the earliest hu- 
man pupils of the AU-wise ? — did it come to Adam 
13 
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and our first mother, when, as walking in the gar- 
den in the cool of the day, they heard the voice of 
the Lord God? Or was it at some later periodi 
and with like solemn array of divine magnificence 
as when Sinai ^* quaked greatly because the Lord 
descended thereon," and God spake therefirom with 
a voice ? Was the annunciation that there is one 
God, the Maker of heaven and of earth, left in its 
simple grandeur? and are the details given in the 
sacred book but the additions of human imagination 
glowing with the sublimity of the truth it had 
received ? All this may be matter of investigation 
and inquiry, and still the belief that the great truth 
was derived from revelation may be unimpaired. 
And such seems to have been the universal faith of 
man wherever the light of Scripture has shone. But 
now we are told that there is no need of such reve- 
lation ; that man possesses such powers of reason 
and thought, that, on the survey of the wonderful 
world around him, he could and would come to the 
conclusion that the heavens and the earth w^pe 
made by an infinite Being, — and that Being he 
calls God. 

Moreover, it would seem that this great funda- 
mental truth did not require a very high degree of 
cultivation of the human intellect for its discovery. 
For we are told by a distinguished scholar among 
the new expounders of Scripture, that " the account 
of the origin of the world, as we have it in the first 
chapters of Genesis, is to be looked upon as a 
poetical fragment of oriental composition, designed 
to represent the conceptions of an early age with 
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regard to the origin of the universe, and that the key 
to its meaning is to be found in the impressions 
made by external nature upon the mind of an eastern 
poet, in the first rude stages of civilization and phi- 
losophy." " The first rude stages " ! O rudeness 
beyond all after-cultivation! O weakness of intel- 
lect beyond all after-wisdom ! 

Now, suppose it had been believed by the Jews, 
that, instead of being a direct and positive revelation 
from the Creator, or instead of being grounded upon 
such a revelation, all this part of the writings of 
their great Prophet and Lawgiver was merely " a 
" a beautiful fragment of ancient song ; " or, to use 
the words of a still more recent writer, that it was 
merely the developing of ^ a thought which springs 
up spontaneously in every holy heart," — what 
would have been the efiect of such a belief upon 
that nation ? Should we have had so many sue- 
ceeding prophets and teachers, sages and poets, of 
Israel; all, with unquestioning acquiescence, ac* 
knowledging the God who made the heavens and 
the earth, who << stretched out the heavens like a 
curtain, and laid the foundations of the earth that it 
should not be moved" ? Should we not, instead of 
these, or,^ at least, largely mixed with them, have 
found learned disquisitions in support of the old 
poet, and to show that his " early impressions" were 
probably true ; or, peradventure, some attempts to 
bring forward another, perhaps a more rational, 
theory ? Doubtless it would have been thus. And 
upon the bulk of mankind now, although so much 
has been done to enlighten and expand the human 
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intellect, if the great truth that there is a Qod^ the 
Creator and Governor of all things, were left to rest 
upon, I say not the flights of a poetic imagination, 
but the acutest arguments of human reason, would 
not the effect be immeasurably to increase skepti- 
cism and infidelity among those who care not to 
believe, and to throw back into a chaos of 1lnde^ 
tainty even the humble-minded and sincere seeker 
after truth ? Ought it not, then, to be the wish of the 
real friends of man, — is it not the duty of the great 
minds of our day, to direct their efforts to confirm 
and strengthen, rather than weaken, the belief of a 
revelation ; which they must see, I think, if they look 
upon the subject with the humility belonging to 
fallible man, is absolutely needed by the human 
heart to give it the assurance of hope ? 

But it may be asserted, that there are very few 
among writers of any repute who absolutely deny 
the fact of a revelation. This may be true ; but I 
fear that, while this fact is ostensibly admitted, much 
is done to destroy the reverence which is due to a 
revelation as such ; that, while men think they are 
only stripping revelation of the mists which super- 
stition has raised around it, and making its light 
more clear, they are, in fact, sapping the founda* 
tions of the faith of mankind. 

We are told that " it is time that the science of 
theology was taken from the hands of cowards and 
charlatans ; " that it is to be treated as having ^ no 
extrinsic claim to consideration ; " that we are to 
approach it fearlessly, — fearlessly, not only of party 
shackles, sectarian prejudices, and the denunciations 
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of men, but also fearless of Him who, as the Foon- 
tain of tmth, commands ns to investigate trutli 
whenever he commands ns to seek him. We are 
told, indeed, that we must come to the investiga- 
tion ^ with calmness, without prejudice, in the spirit 
of reverence for truth and for humanity,—- not with 
tiie flippancy and conceit which are often displayed 
by pretenders to knowledge." 

Now, what I apprehend is, that the qualifica* 
tions and reservations usually accompanying such 
advice as this come too late, and come in vain* 
Tell a youncf and ardent man, just be£dnnin£c to 
feel the stirrings of mental a^tivily.Tthe eye, 
numerous diass who are not among those that 
^ drink deep " at wisdom's fount, tiiat ^ the science 
of the<dogy possesses no extrinsic claims to rever- 
ence," —* l^at it has long been in tiie hands of 
cowards and charlatans, -— that it is the duty of 
^ compet^it men " to take it into their hands, un- 
trammelled by any disposition to " hush up or gloss 
over the weak points at any system," — tiiat he 
must despise the servile and abject spirit which 
hesitates to enter courageously upon tiie examina- 
tion of truth, which never fears the bcddest investi- 
gation,— and it will be too late to add our cautions 
that he be not flippant and conceited ; that he be 
ealm, dispassionate, and unprejudiced. Will he 
modestiy apprehend that he is not one of the 
** competent men " ? Will he feel any doubts that 
he shall avoid flippancy and conceit? TeU him 
not to fear man, nor even God, if his object be the 
discovery of truth, and will he not go on fearlessly 
13» 
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indeed ? for is hot he seeking truth ? And let. the 
ignorant, but pious Christian, who has never opened 
his Bible but 

"With solemn air. 
And bonnet reverentlj laid aiide," 

hear such exhortations as these, and see their effects : 
if he be not induced to shut his eyes and ears, even 
to truth itself thus rudely introduced, will he not be 
in danger of being dazded into blindness, not by 
the true light, but by the glare of the torches which 
such watchmen hold up to show that great lumi* 
nary? 

If upon the tolerably intelligent, and upon the 
truly pious, though ignorant, such may be the effect, 
what are the dangers to the giddy, the thoughtless, 
the wavering, who, restrained hitherto by an intui- 
tive or hereditary awe, have looked upon the Bible 
as possessing at least the <^ extrinsic claim to con* 
sideration " of having been called for ages the word 
of God, a revelation from the Most High, but are 
now told that it should be approached and criticized 
only as the production of men, — inspired, it may 
be, but with an inspiration amounting only to 
the " higheait, energy of their natural powers," and 
" entire freeddflf*^ to utter only the demonstrations 
of those powers? For such is the inspiration which 
is admitted to have been possessed by the authors 
of the books which we call holy. Such are the 
revelations which it is allowed have been made. 
The fact of a revelation, it is said, is not denied. 
But this admission comes in so questionable a 
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shape, 18 gaarded with 80 many exceptions, is filed 
down to so flimsy a texture, that it seems to me 
that only a remnant of that " superstition " which 
such writers condemn in others prevents the posi* 
tive denial of it altogether. They take away the 
force and power of a faith in revelation, and, to my 
apprehension, reduce the Bible to a mere set of 
** fragments of oriental literature," and snatches of 
cM songs. 

Take, for instance, a few extracts from a lauda* 
tory article, in a leading periodical, upon an indivi* 
dual who is said '<to hold a conspicuous place 
among the pioneers in the reform " supposed to be 
going on in theology and religion. " His views 
(says the article) on the subject of revelation, though 
admitting a direct communication from God, were 
somewhat at variance with the ideas which have 
usually prevailed with regard to it. He regarded 
every mental endowment as the gift of Divine Pro- 
vidence. In accordance with their natural powers, 
he supposed that a higher degree of light had been 
granted to favored individuals, by which they were 
made the special messengers of God to their fellow- 
men. The effect of the holy spirit upon their mind, 
he maintains, is not to impair its healthy action, 
bfut, on the contrary, to call forth its noblest powers 
in order and harmony. This view, according to his 
cqpinion, coincides with the sentiments of the ancient 
world, which always understood by divine inspira- 
tion a state of the highest mental energy, and of 
entire freedom. The favorite conception of mo- 
dem times, however, has been of a lower character. 
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The subject of inspiration has been regarded as no 
more than the pipe of an organi through which the 
wind is blown,—- a mere hollow mediumi deprived 
of his own thought and activity. A more desolate 
condition of human nature can hardly be con* 
ceived." Again: "The ancient writings of the 
Hebrew nation contain the expression of many 
beautiful wishes and plans for tiie future. Hopes 
of a glorious light to arise on all the people, &e. 
glow there like the redness of the morning." Again : 
" We may regard them [the prophecies] as the ut- 
terance of hopes and wishes, of a filial trast in God| 
and of consoUng views of the future, which received 
their complete fulfilment in Jesus Christ They 
were announced by wise and patriotic men, who 
spoke in the name of Jehovah as the covenant-Gh)d 
of their nation." " When Jesus Christ appeared, the 
great controversy was, whether he was the Messiah 
predicted in these ancient books." " Jesus of Naza- 
reth believed the promised kingdom to be of a spi- 
ritual character," &c. The prophecies " awakened 
the whole soul of Christ : they strengthened him to 
his last breath. He saw in them the prediction of 
the work he commenced." 

Here, then, are some of the admissions of a 
revelation, or of the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
It is admitted that all mental endowments are 
gifts of Divine Providence: to some favored in- 
dividuals — " wise and patriotic men " — - greater 
light is given, but in entire accordance with their 
natural powers, and producing, it seems, only the 
highest energy of these natural powers; which 
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enei^ exhibits itself in the utterance of many 
beautiful wishes and plans and hopes for the fb- 
ture. These hopes and wishes are received by 
the Jews as predictions, uttered in the name of 
Jehovah, who has, probably by a similar jHxxsess, 
been discovered to have a being, and to be the 
covenant Grod of their nation. When the Saviour 
appears, it is disputed whether he be the Mes- 
siah thus predicted; and different opinions prevaiL 
But Jesus believes that they were to be fulfilled 
in himself. The hopes and wishes and plans 
of wise and patriotic men who went before him 
awakened in his wise and patriotic soul a desire to 
accomplish those ^ predictions," and stirred him to 
the work which he commenced. 

Now, I would ask if the ^ direct communication 
fi^mi Grod,'' which is said by the reviewer to be here 
admitted, is made out to be any thing more than 
the gift of reason more or less liberally bestowed 
upon differently formed individuals. I would in- 
quire, too, of those better able to answer, if it is 
true that the ancient world always understood by 
inspiration merely a state of high mental energy 
and of entire freedom. I think I have read of a 
different belief among some heathen nations at 
least ; ^< a desolate view of human nature," it is true, 
but one which proves that men have always felt the 
want of a communication from their gods more 
direct than it is admitted we have ; a communica- 
tion which, if it come not through a positively 
"hollow medium,* is yet uninterrupted, and un- 
mingled with the imperfections of that medium. I 
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must ask if mankind in general, and espedally tbe 
enlightened and learned, have, or ever have bad, 
such confidence in the highest energies of the natu- 
ral powers of themselves or others, as to bow to 
them as they would to a message sent and sano- 
tioned as the revelations of the Bible have been, Cf 
are " usually " believed to have been. 

For myself, if these be the admissions of a reve- 
lation made from God to man, *- if these are liie 
views of some popular theologians, of him whom 
the Father sanctified and sent into the wcnrld, of him 
of whom Moses and the prophets wrote, of him €i 
whose life it has been happily said, that, ^ from wfaai 
was written of him ages before his mission began, a 
copious and satisfying gospel, according to the pro* 
phets, might be constructed," •— if such be all of 
revelation which they can find in the Bible, I mast 
say, with Mary, " They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid him." They 
point me to an effigy of straw and of stubble, but 
the body is gone. They may tell me that the vital 
spirit dwells in this straw and stubble ; but for me, 
I cannot say to it, "Babboni!" 

Doubtless I shall be addressed in the language 
of the same periodical from which I have quoted: 
<< It is a discouraging circumstance for those who 
aim to establish just views of religion, or to coi>* 
rect a popular and long-cherished error, that so 
larg6 a portion of the public are disinclined to a 
thorough investigation, and even incapable of form* 
ing a correct judgment of nice questions o{ criticism 
and interpretation." While I would not plead 
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guilty to the charge of unwillingness to have every 
truth thoroughly investigated, I do acknowledge 
myself to be — and I believe a great portion of 
the best Christian communities to be — " incapable 
of forming a correct judgment of nice questions of 
criticism and interpretation." A vast majority of 
every Christian community are, and ever will be, 
from the condition of things, such as the apos-> 
tie advises to be received, but <^ not to doubtful 
disputations." And it seems to me that much of 
tiie repugnance in the public mind here complained 
of is not a reluctance to have truth thoroughly 
investigated, but only a praiseworthy caution lest 
the very foundations of their faith should be dug 
up ; a salutary watchfulness over the sacred depo- 
sit intrusted to them ; a fear lest, in the pride and 
heat of argument, the palladium of the spiritual 
city of refuge should be trampled and defiled under 
the feet of theological gladiators. Men feel, I 
repeat it again, the need of a <^ Thus saith the 
Lord ;" and they do not fear that what is thus re- 
vealed should be investigated and understood ; but 
they revolt from every intimation that he hath not 
spoken, or that what he hath spoken is so obscure 
as to need the skill of the augur to explain it, 
or a very acute perception in " nice questions of 
criticism and interpretation " to discover and under- 
stand it 

I confess myself among those who would rather 
see the cumbersome buttresses which error has 
built up to support the walls of truth remain un- 
touched, than have such artillery directed against 
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them as will endanger the walls themselves, or 
expose to destruction those who have been long 
sheltered within them. Let these outworks be re- 
moved by such slow and careful means, that, for 
every inch of error thrown down, a corresponding 
surface of truth may be shown. Let not a busy 
zeal to brush away error fill with dust the eyes of 
the humble seekers for truth. Let not the noise 
and confusion of the assault distress its firiends with 
alarm for the citadel itself. 

I know that it is common to call such terrors 
foolish and unnecessary. I know that it is thought 
dishonorable to truth to say, that any investigation, 
or any mode of investigation, can injure or endanger 
it. I am as well convinced as any one, that truth 
is great, and that it will prevail. « It is not for truth 
that I fear: its mountain stands strong, and will 
finally be established upon the tops of the rnoun* 
tains. But I do fear, that, unless humility and 
reverence be felt in searching for it ; unless prudence, 
modesty, and discretion be employed in removing 
surrounding errors, those who are engaged in these 
important labors are in danger of weakening the 
confidence of men in its power and worth, — are in 
danger of burying themselves and thousands of 
others under the very rubbish which they would 
remove, or of raising other heaps as perilous and 
injurious. And from no set of errors should I fear 
more evil than from having men taught, that, when 
they seek a revelation from God, they will find only 
the reasonings of sages or the dreams of poets ; or 
that, if there is a revelation, it comes in such hidden 
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fermff as to feqtiiie the expositioiiis of sag^s to nn^ 
riddle it 

It may be said that a great reformation is going 
on,-^that tlie clouds and mists of error which have 
be^i collecting for ages cannot be dissipated with- 
out some commotion iti the elements, — that it 
n^Ls daring hands and fearless hearts to goide the 
bark amid the prevailing darkness, and that some 
llri» mnst be mn; yet I would sooner trust my 
safety to the reefed canvas and the souhding-Iine, 
Ifian have the chance of arriving sootier at the port, 
under the flowing sail which some arie setting to 
the breeze. I3 for one, love not' the exdtement of 
uAcettaihty. Let those who do, content themselves 
with hazarding their oWii lives, and leave the mul- 
titude to iloat on in the old channels ; at least, until 
fhey Ibemselves have fully sounded out the new, 
{daced'the buoyi^, and mailed the anchoring-places 
for the more feeble barks which they would have to 
follow in their wake. 

Yet far, very far^ be it firom ifie to retard or dis- 
ciOtkrieige those who are humbly, honestly, said faith* 
ftdiy seeking to unfold pure truth, and to disentangle 
it from the interminable thread of errbr which has 
htea so long interwoven with its texture. Oh, no I 
riove and honor them for their eSotUi. I esteem 
thCTi as benefactors of maiddnd. I know full well 
how much more they would consult their own 
ease and comfort, and present reputation too, by 
^following smoothly and safely in the wake* of 
popular opinion.^' I know, tod, that' it is the great 

duty of those who are the professed tesicherd df reli- 
14 
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gion << to rise above the opinions of their contempo- 
raries, and to seek for pure truth, and to proclaim 
it ; and, if they seek for reputation, to seek it firom 
God and a future age." But I know that such as 
these will agree with me, that the best reformations 
have been, and will be, wrought by reformers who 
feel the greatest tenderness for all honest error; 
who love and honor genuine piety, though its flame 
shines amid heaps of worthless rubbish ; who, while 
they have felt and gratefully acknowledged the won- 
derful powers of the gift of reason, have also known 
and acknowledged its fallibility, and its insufficiency 
as a sole guide to all truth ; who, while they have 
glowed with happiness in exercising the high prero* 
gatives of this spark of divinity within them, have 
always maintained in their breasts the teachableness 
of little children, and have felt themselves in need of 
and willing to receive, with meekness, the revelar 
tions which God has vouchsafed to grant to his 
human family. 

I love and honor such as spend their strength and 
give their lives to enlighten and improve themselves 
and their race. But I cannot respect or sympathize 
with those headlong reformers who scorn the less 
powerful, it may be, but equally honest, labors of 
those who have gone before, or are striving with 
them in the same work ; who brand as ^ cowards 
and charlatans " the less daring, but more modest 
minds, whose pace, if slower, is surer than their 
own. I charge them not with lack of honesty ; but, 
in their eagerness, they seem often to be overcome 
by the infirmities of their nature, and to yield to 
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vainglory and airogance in estimating the impoi^ 
tance of their own acquirements and discoveries, 
and in underrating the judgment of others. As one 
says, <^ Ck)unting themselves the subjects of a glori- 
ous emancipation, the participators of a great light, 
they freely use the words of self-gratulation, and 
very honestly thank God that they are not as other 
men.'* 

It especially behooves us of the multitude to 
guard ourselves against a contagion, which, if it slay 
not those who spread it, will be spiritual destruction 
to us ; which, if it be sport to them, will be death to 
us. Let us hold fast and sacred the ^^ sure word 
of prophecy," the sure revelations of God. Let us 
rejoice that we have h^ard the voice of God him- 
self, and know that he hath talked with man. Let 
us not << break through '* the bounds which he has 
set for us, too curiously to gaze, lest we perish ! 

Notwithstanding the errors and follies and sins 
of friends and foes, truth has been advancing, is 
advancing, and will advance. The tide rolls on : 
iliough its waves are ever rising and falling, it sets 
towards the eternal shore. But if those who seek 
to move on with it be not embarked in a safer ves- 
sel than human reaso^ alone can build ; if they be 
not secured by heavier anchors than human argu- 
ments, they will assuredly make shipwteck of their 
own faith, and engulf those whom they profess to 
pilot to the haven of rest 
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LOVE TO GOD. 

PobUe AfMrtH beAm the SooMar ftr MutiMd 
IMivifed Jul. S, ^BT. 



In accepting yonr appointmeBt, my fiiends of this 
asBociation, to address yon on your pnldie anniver* 
sary, I am influenced, aJmost sdiely, by the wish to 
show yon that time has not weakened my respect 
and attachment to this institution, or my beMc^ in 
its fitness as a means of attaining its objects, tf 
any thing could make me willing to perform ilie 
duty allotted me, it is the opportunity which it gives 
me to bear a testimony, deserving of some weight 
from being the testimony of experience, to the hap- 
piness, if not the ben^t, which such an association 
as ours is capable of affording. 

An original member of any society, which has 
numbered the years which ours has done, can 
scarcely cast a rekospective glance, without finding 
lessons, full of instruction, scattered thick over tiie 
path which he has trodden ; and, if his heart be not 
hard and icy indeed, such a review must melt it to 
the impress of good emotions. What such a retro* 
spect must be to one whose memory's deepest 
records have been made in this association, you will 
not ask me to delineate. Indulge me, however, in 
expressing my belief, that, if the soul of man is 
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ever capable of pnre, heaven- worthy friendship^ witii 
all its train of joy and blessing, then, in such an 
association as this, in such pursuits as ours, such 
friendship will be nurtured as it can nowhere else 
be nurtured beyond the sacred hearthstone and the 
family altar itsel£ 

In the house of prayer and of religious instruc* 
tion we meet, it is true, for equaUy holy purposes; 
but there, although assembled nominally as Chris- 
tian brethren, we too often meet and part as stran- 
gers. The warm sympathies which are dmwn out 
when mind meets mind, and the living voice of 
firiend with friend is heard, cannot be produced by 
sitting in contiguous seats, or even by listening to 
one instructor, however beloved, or however wise 
and eloquent. We may, doubtless, often learn 
more, but too often we feel less ; and, if the heart be 
not softened, however beautiful may be the seal of 
truth, and whatever be the force with which it is 
applied, it will make but a faint impression. 

If, then, this temple, dedicated as it is to improve- 
ment in religious knowledge and moral worth, be not 
desecrated ; if our professed objects and pursuits be 
not merely professed, — improvement must follow; 
growth in all that is rejoicing, purifying, expanding 
to the intellect and heart, must be felt and exhibited. 

In the essay of this evening, I do not propose to 

take a topic, such as, according to one part of the 

plan of our private meetings, will necessarily pro* 

duce discussion; upon which the writer, after 

making what research he is able by himself, seeks 

to obtain the views and information of others ; but 
14» 
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rather one of those which, you well knowy ofbm 
employ some of oxxx most delightful eTeningSi 
when taking a theme of a purely practical chaiao* 
ter, we strive to illustrate, and enforce upon eadi 
other's minds, matters of dufy and of excitement to 
love and good works. I would attempt something 
which will give scope to feelings that I ought to 
delight to cherish in my own mind, and whichi in 
so doing, may possibly strike one chord that wiQ 
vibrate in your souls. 

It is a well-known tradition of the beloved 
apostle, that, when every exhortation he utteied 
seemed to be the last which could issue from hia 
Ups, hia dying words stiU spoke of love. Th*l 
spirit which gave him his most enviable title buTMil 
within him with unaltered warmth and teightneiii 
while the lamp of life was sinking in its spckcrb 
He felt, to the last throb of his heart, that ^ love ia 
of Grod," and that every one who knoweth of love 
knoweth of God; but that he who. loveth nok, 
thougk he have all knowledge else, and all Csath, and 
understand all mysteriesi yet knoweth not God; 
for ^' God is love." ^^ Love one another^^ said the 
expiring saint ; for well, he knew and taiight, that^ 
if a man love not his l»rother, he cannot love Gk)d. 
But well he knew and taught also, that,, if a man 
do in truth love God, he will love his brother alaa 

But can man in very deed love God ? Can Ham 
finite love the infinite ? It is the command of that 
infinite and just One. It can, then, be obeyed. Hs 
who made man knows what is in man. He knows 
that love is an affection of the heart,— an affeetioa. 
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not «abject to the will alone. He knows that we 
cannot obey a command to love, as we ean a com- 
mand tp do : therefore it is that with the command 
come the means of affording obedience. As to a 
ooHiinand far the exercise of enei^es and fiiculties, 
other than the aflkctions, is always annexed the 
l^mnise of sufficient power, so with the command 
for the exercise of the affections is always presented 
indnoement, motive, attraction. 

l^os it was at the original promulgation of this 
law to the ehildren of Israel. The character of Him 
who gave it is not presented, as in cases requiring 
mere physical or ceremonial obedience, simply as 
the soveveign and rightfi}l Lawgiver, ^I am the 
Lord," but ^ I am the Lord thy God, which brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt, — out of the 
hffUBe of bondage;" ^The Lord God, gracious 
and merciful, long-suiSering and abundant in good- 
ness;" ^Showing mercy unto thousands of them 
that love me and keep my commandments." 

It wiU be denied by none, that to obey a physical 
or ceremonial law, given by him who has a right 
to command, is a duty, provided he furnishes the 
power of p^<»mance. So also is it a duty to 
obey a command to place the affections upon given 
objects, provided sufficient attractions and induce- 
ments to love aise presented in those objects. And 
98, in the former case, we may refuse to exercise the 
strength oi^ ol^er faculties bestowed, and thus be 
liaMe to condemnation as disobedient ; so, in the 
latter case, if we wilfully shut our eyes to the beau- 
tiea presented for our admiration, —- if we refuse 
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to study the nature of the objects we are told to 
love,— if we perversely form our tastes for oilier 
and debasing objects of love, we are equally guilty 
and deserving of condemnation. If^ on the other 
hand, we hear the command, with a desire to obey 
it as the mandate of our rightful Sovereign, — if we 
resist the importunate claims of lower objects, and 
give our minds to the investigation of the character 
of Grod, and his claims upon our love, we shall be 
exercising a virtue which will bring its reward by 
opening our souls to the glories of his perfectionSy 
and giving us the joy and peace which they have 
who love the Lord. 

It seems to me, then, that we cannot better em* 
ploy the time of our first meeting in a new year, 
both of our society and of our life, than in the con- 
sideration of some of the reasons we have for loving 
God, the means of cherishing this holy affection, 
and the evidences we shall find in ourselves if we 
have this love abiding in our hearts. 

1. "What reasons have we for loving Gkxi ? 

The first cause which moves the human heart to 
love is gratitude for benefits voluntarily and kindly 
bestowed. A sense of necessity causes the infieuit 
to turn to its parent ; but, unless the aid sought be 
kindly bestowed, love will hardly spring up even in 
the simple heart of infancy. Ask children why 
they love their parents, and the substance of the 
answer will be. Because they first loved us, and have 
been kind and good to us. The first answer which 
arises to the question, Why should we love Glod ? 
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will be the same. It is a reason which will present 
itself and be acknowledged before any other can 
obtain influence on the mind. It is a reason which 
eaa be brought home to the tender and affectionate 
mind of the child who just begins to lisp the name 
of bb Fatiier who is in heaven ; it swells the bosom 
glowing with the full enjoyment of mature life ; it 
lektndles the eye of decaying age, as it is cast back 
upon the monuments of a fath^s love which mark 
tiie passage of years gone by. 

The claims of the Almighty upon ihe gratitude 
of man commence with the mandate which gave 
bim birth. Why was man created? I cannot 
assent to a view of the Deity, often presented, but 
of which my mind can form no conception, as 
^h^ing alone" in ineffable bliss; <^ self-enjoying 
the contemplation of his own perfections." I ra- 
tiier love to contemplate him as existing, indeed, 
^ before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
he had formed the earth and the world," but as 
sunounded, even then, by myriads of exalted and 
happy beings, — - uncounted proofs of wisdom, 
power, and goodness, extending wide through 
qpace ; wodis rolling over worlds, whose age, even 
then, partook more of eternity than we can grasp 
even in thought Yet there was room for happi- 
ness. Another theatre was opened; another link 
was added to the golden chain, fastened to the 
throne of infinity ; the breathing spirit moved upon 
onr chaos ; God created the earth, and man stood 
hi the image of his Maker, a Uvuig souL 

Oeation, life, is felt by every rational being to 
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be a blessing. It shines in the laughing eye of 
infancy ; it is seen in the joyous bound of childboody 
and the elastic step of youth. Before the question 
can arise in the mind, ^ How came I thus ? how 
here ? " — it is confessed that it is good to be ; and 
as every step, firom infancy to maturity, shows new 
proofs that He who gave this life is good, that with 
life he has given what may make it a growing 
blessing, that soul must be corrupted early indeed 
which does not once at least know what gratitude 
is ; and, if this feeling be not smothered almost by 
violence, it must lead on to love. 

If our personal experience of the goodness of 
God appear to some not to be the purest or 
highest reason why we should love him, yet it » 
one which we draw in at every breath, which we 
feel vdth every glow of health, which meets the 
eye on every page of the wide-spread book of 
nature. Still, there is no room for selfish emotion; 
there is no room for that pride which creeps in 
with any notion of distinction, even in undeserved 
favor. For we see the same goodness offering the 
same mercies to a whole race ; we behold the same 
rich banquet spread for all ; and while we are ready 
to exclaim, " Lord, why was I a guest ? " we must 
find our gratitude and love iUimitably increased by 
viewing the unnumbered myriads as richly blessed 
as ourselves. 

The sublime idea of the one First Cause, the 
Omnipotent, the Omniscient, would, if alone, fill 
the finite mind with awe and reverence, perhaps 
with dread and alarm ; but, while we contemplate 
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in the band which made, the same which upholds 
and blesses its creation ; the same wisdom which 
designed, directing and controlling all for good, -— 
gratitude and love will mix with reverence, and 
soften the awe which might otherwise overwhelm 
us. And this we do see, as our knowledge of the 
divine character increases. We see the same pre- 
sence which fills immensity, regarding the fall of 
tbe sparrow. We behold the same Being whose 
^ory is above the worship of the loftiest intelli- 
gence, supporting and comforting the lowest, weak- 
est, humblest, of his creatures. We feel his fulness 
equally, when our minds are raised to the highest 
stretch of exalted contemplation, and when, amidst 
tlie troubles of life, we ask his sustaining grace. 
When our thoughts range the numberless worlds of 
space, he is there ; and when, in the narrow, dark- 
ened chamber of sickness, we implore his help, 
suiely he is there ! 

All around us we see inexhaustible provision 
made for our happiness and the happiness of all. 
We see that all were made for happiness even here. 
In seeking the supply of our mere animal wants, 
we find rich sources of enjoyment; for, 

** Kot eontent with erery food of life to noarish man. 
He makes all nature beauty to his eye, and musio to liis ear.*' 

The aliment needed for the body gives not only 
relief to hunger, but pleasure to the taste; earth 
not only teems to bring forth food for man and 
beast, but throws out tireless beauties to the eye ; 
the ear not only hears sounds to warn from danger, 
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but conveys the thrills of music to the indwdling 
soul ; the air not only brings the life of moBi but 
bears to his delighted sense the fragrance of the 
summer's morning; the touch not only tells the 
mind of form and substance, but the grasp of friend- 
ship shows that spirit and matter dwell together. 
The original, undisturbed course of nature is all 
arranged to produce enjoyment When suffering k 
endured, it is because something is deranged,— 
something is turned differently from its original 
design. All was planned by infinite benevolence 
even were this world to be man's everlafrtang 
home. 

But man was not made for this world alone. 
He is not merely a happy and a highly distm- 
guished animal ; nor is reason given him ta be 
exercised merely in improving his state in this life. 
Man is capable of immortality. And for his future 
existence and future happiness, even more ample 
provision is made, than is made for the life that 
now is. His powers are capable of unlimited in- 
crease ; and no less unlimited are the means at 
filling his increased capacities^ Are the matured 
powers of the highest human intellect as folly sup- 
plied with means of enjoyment, adapted to those 
powers, as is the puerile mind of infancy with its 
baubles and toys ? So will the resources of infinite 
wisdom and goodness find ^ joys unspeakable and 
full of glory" for the et^nally developing desires of 
immortal creatures. 

Can we contemplate such goodness as this, and 
not feel a holy gratitude leading out our souls iu 
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love to such a Benefactor? Yet this is not all. 
Upon this rich, unbounded accumulation of bless- 
ings, present and in prospect, man, ungrateful, blind, 
and wilful, has in all ages turned his back, and 
sought for happiness in the low gratification of 
mere animal desires, in the abuse of the gifts be- 
stowed upon* him. Has an offended Sovereign left 
him to his folly unchecked? Oh, not so! for he 
is indeed "long-suffering, merciful, and gracious; 
abundant in goodness and truth, showing mercy 
to thousands," even of those who love him not, and 
keep not his commandments. Even to such has 
he lengthened out the day of probation ; and again 
and again has the voice of his love been heard, 
" Turn ye, turn ye ; for why will ye die ? " And 
when that voice, uttered at sundry times and in 
divers manners to the fathers of old, had been 
unheeded, and man had sunk low in debasement, 
guilt, and misery, he had yet in reserve a new effort 
of unwearied love : he hath, in these latter days, 
sent his own Son into the world to preach repent- 
ance, to suffer, and to die, that man might yet be 
saved. When we, each for himself, examine our 
own ways, and find how often and how long we 
have turned away our eyes, and shut our ears, and 
closed our hecurts, to all these calls upon our grati- 
tude and love; and then consider the wonders of 
redeeming mercy, still urging us to accept the sal- 
vation which we have so often rejected, almost with 
scorn, can we again ask, Why should we love God ? 
It is not, however, in the calls of gratitude alone 
that we find reasons for loving God. If the moral 
15 
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perceptions be not wholly eradicated ; if any sen- 
sibility remains to what is sublime, harmonioas, 
beautiful ; to whatever is pure and good, — the 
character of God, contemplated though it be with 
an eye which shrinks abashed firom its beams, must 
appear venerable and lovely. When we think of 
the characters of the worthies of ancient times or 
of foreign lands, of men who never have done and 
never can do us personal benefit, do we not love 
them ? Who has studied the character of Feneloo, 
or his modern equal, Cheverus, or the devoted 
Oberlin or Henry Martyn, and has not loved them? 
Who has read of Howard, and has not longed to 
embrace him ? And these sentiments would be the 
same, had not these lights of the world effected the 
good they have. Had they failed in all their efforts 
(could we then have known their characters as well), 
should we not still love them ? It is their charac- 
ters, their attributes, we love, more than their works. 
So, if it be possible for us to separate the character 
of God from our obligations to him, — if we can for 
a moment consider his character in the abstract,— 
we must have our affections drawn towards him. 
True, it is the attribute of goodness which is the 
pole of attraction to our hearts. When we medi- 
tate upon infinite wisdom, infinite power, we feel 
no love. We wonder, admire, and reverence ; and 
even the idea of infinite holiness makes us rather 
shrink back with an almost appalling sense of our 
own unworthiness. But when we contemplate wis- 
dom, power, and holiness, clasped together by the 
eternal zone of infinite goodness, then surely must 
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oar hearts go oat in love towards sach a display of 
moral perfections. 

Another caose for love to God consists in the 
power he hath given us to love him. We can love 
only those attributes of which we can form distinct 
conceptions, and we can have such conceptions of 
those attributes only of which we have the germ 
implanted in our souls ; and this germ has been im- 
planted by God himself for our happiness ; for thus 
what we can love we can imitate. If, then, wc 
truly love God, can we at the same time love what 
is opposite to all his attributes ? Can we love holi- 
ness and sin, purity and pollution? We believe 
that the perfections of God constitute his happiness. 
If we love these perfections, we shall imitate them ; 
and in imitating them, we secure our own happiness. 

2. If it be our duty and happiness to love God, 
it is surely a question worthy of all solicitude. How 
shall we cherish this holy affection in our hearts ? 

The first means of doing this is frequent, ha- 
bitual meditation like that in which we have now 
been engaged, and the diligent study of his character 
and will, as displayed in the wide-spread leaves of 
the books of nature, of providence, and of scripture, 
and especially in the life and ministry of Jesus 
Christ, who was the express portraiture of his cha- 
racter. If the love of God cannot be produced and 
fixed in the heart by an effort of the will, neither 
can it be by occasionally sending forth the mind or 
the imagination to dwell upon the glories of his 
works or the wonders of his love. A transient glow 
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of gratefal emotion, when just blessed with some 
new display of his beneficence, is not that love 
which is the fulfilment of the first and great com- 
mandment. To love God, we must study to know 
him, and to fix in our hearts such a firm conviction 
of his supreme goodness, wisdom, and power, as 
will incline us and enable us to trust him and sub- 
mit unrepiningly to him at tunes when his ways 
are veiled in darkness, as well as when the efiiilgence 
of his countenance beams full upon us. Finite as we 
are at best, and blinded by our sins and follies, what 
can we know of the ways of the Almighty ? Yet, 
while so much of mercy and beneficence is visible 
even to our eyes, shall we not have faith that what 
we see not yet is equally good, kind, and merciful ? 

It is only by marking his hand in the daily events 
of life,— by referring all to him,— by connecting 
our plans, our hopes, our desires, with him, — in 
short, by " setting the Lord always before our face," 
that we can form within our souls that filial love for 
him, which, like the affection of a child for a wise 
yet indulgent human parent, will be as a household 
charm, soothing, supporting, defending, and eleva- 
ting us above corroding care and discontent. 

How common is the error, that God is to be 
thought of only in the church or the closet ; only 
when the stole of sanctity is put on, and the coun- 
tenance composed to solemnity ! I would have the 
bright eye of youthful joy glisten brighter, as 
the thought of God comes over the mind. I would 
have it believed that he loves to behold the gaieiy 
of heart which a right use of his gifts creates, and 
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that he is pleased to have his children <^ come before 
him with gladness." I would have the voice of 
joy go up from the tabernacles of the righteous. 
Does the indulgent parent wish his children to wait 
for his absence to show their pleasure at the gifts 
which he has bestowed ? Does he not rather anti- 
cipate the sight of their pleasure as their best offer- 
ing of thanks ? There is no enjoyment which God 
has bestowed which may not be indulged in before 
him. The pleasures of sin must shrink from his 
eye ; but his gifts have their richest zest when asso- 
ciated with a sense of his presence. This lifts us 
and our joys up to hrni. It cannot brmg him 
down, or degrade him in our thoughts. 

But it is not in scenes of joy alone that human 
life consists. Is it more difficult to cherish the love 
of God amidst the clouds of sorrow which so often 
overshadow our path ? He who has long observed 
the human character will tell us, that the purest 
instances of this love — of filial, child-like love to 
God — are to be found in the narrowest chambers 
of affliction, poverty, sickness, and death itself. 
How is this? How has that oppressed spirit 
learned to love a Being whose gifts are so scanty, 
— whose hand seems lifted but to scatter sorrows 
in his path, — whose ear seems deaf to supplica- 
tion, and whose eye seems averted from the misery 
he permits ? But does that oppressed spirit thus 
view the power that guides all events ? No. 
When the storm first arose, and the winds beat 
upon his dwelling, his heart trembled, and his faith 
was shaken to the foundation indeed; but that 
15* 
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fonndation was a rock. He has meditated upon 
the character of God, and he knows that He can 
take no pleasure in the sorrows of his children. He 
sees no ground in all his works for believing that 
He formed any thing for suffering. He has found 
that, even with his present narrow vision, he can 
catch glimpses of the purposes of God in his deal- 
ings with him. He can see how afflictions have 
already been good for him. He has tasted a peace, 
even in the watching hours of sickness, which was 
unknown to him when health and strength permit- 
ted him to be involved in the active bustle of 
business. He has followed, by light from the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, the friends whom he has lost 
through the darkness of the grave, to a glorious 
resurrection and to life eternal. He has been 
taught, by the loss of earthly wealth, to look for 
better riches in the soul, and to lay up treasures in 
heaven. He has felt himself " cast down, but not 
destroyed ; troubled on every side, but not forsaken ; 
perplexed, but not in despair." He has not found 
the ear of his heavenly Parent deaf to his supplica- 
tions, or felt that his eye was averted from him for 
a moment. He has ever found his grace sufficient 
for him ; he trusts that he will yet bring him out of 
the furnace of affliction as gold purified in the fire ; 
and he loves God as fervently as when he was sur- 
rounded by every joy which the human heart can 
desire. 

If the love of God is to be produced and cher- 
ished in the heart by the study of his character, and 
by constantly associating his presence with all our 
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ooncemS) these contemplations and associations can 
be sustained only by intercourse with him in prayer. 
We may love a character, the possessor of which we 
have never seen, whose voice we have never heard, 
with whom we have never taken sweet counsel. But 
could we meet with him, and hold intimate com- 
munion with him, — could we know even that his 
thoughts and ours were dwelling upon each other, 
and that we were to each other objects of mutual 
regard,— would not the bond which draws our 
affections to him be greatly strengthened? This 
communion, this intercourse, we may hold with 
Grod. He has graciously established the channel of 
such communication, and it is by prayer. As in 
this sacred exercise we pour out our souls before 
him, though we hear not the audible answer, we 
shall feel indeed that " we are not alone, for our 
Father is with us." 

The privilege of prayer is but partially appre- 
hended by him who knows it only In the stated 
service of the consecrated altar. We may wor- 
ship God, and worship him in spirit and in truth, 
too, in all the places " where prayer is wont to be 
made ; " we may bow before him in public ; we 
may unite with the loved family circle at the domes- 
tic altar; we may, too, bend the knee often and 
devoutly in the holy solitude of the closet ; and still 
not fully know the blessing of 

'< The powQr that he hath given us 
To poor oar souls in prayer.'* 

There is yet a secret communion, such as we 
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feel in the presence of one whom we love and 
reverence, though no voice is uttered, no words 
are formed. It is the " praying always with all 
prayer ; " it is the ascending of the soul, — a con- 
stant going-out of the affections, " which none but 
he who feels it knows." 

'' So high a measure of spiritual attainment as 
this, however," as one most truly observes, " is at 
best but an infrequent case ; at any rate, it never 
can be ours, except we use the requisite means <rf 
arriving at it." And surely, among the best means 
is the custom of setting apart stated seasons for 
devotion. We must feed the soul as we do the 
body, furnishing it with suitable nourishment at 
suitable intervals. The wisdom and experience of 
all the religious world insist on this ; and there is 
much necessity to state it urgently ; for there seems 
to be a notion growing into favor with some, that 
as the spirit, and not the form, is the essential thing, 
it is better not to be burthened with methods and 
rules, but simply to pray always; which, there is 
reason to fear, would in practice be found a pre- 
cept to pray never. 

3. We have but little time left to inquire what 
evidence we shall exhibit in our lives, if we have 
the love of God abiding in us. Brief as it is need- 
ful for us to be, we may find an all-comprehensive 
answer in the words of the Son of God, " He that 
hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it 
is that loveth me." And we shall not fail to 
remember especially that command, which ever 
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stands upon the sacred tables, both of the law 
of Moses and of Christ, linked with the first and 
great command : " This commandment have we 
from him, that he who loveth God love his brother 
also." 

But how shall he love him ? — as the mere in- 
habitant of earth ? — as the poor animal who re- 
quires to be fed and sheltered for a few days or 
years, and then to fall forgotten into his native 
dust? No: he who loves God will love his bro- 
ther as the creature of God. He will honor the 
image of God in man ; and where he sees that im- 
age scathed, blotted, defiled, he will strive to restore 
or re-enstamp it. He will both say and do what 
is needful that his brother be clothed, fed, and 
warmed ; but not this alone. K we love an earth- 
ly fiiend even^, do we not desire that others — that 
all should love him ? Much more, if we do in- 
deed love our heavenly Father, shall we desire 
that all his children should know and love him 
too. 

While, then, the love of God will make us love 
our brother also, both these loves will unite to make 
us anxious and zealous for the honor of that blessed 
religion which he has sent by his beloved Son, to 
bring back his sinful children on earth to light and 
life and happiness eternal. In our own lives will 
be seen the beauty of that " glad faith " and " lofty 
trust " which religion brings. To him 

« From whom is all that soothes tho life of man ; 
His high endeavor and his glad success ; 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve," — 
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to him will our strength, our faculties, our posses- 
sions, be willingly devoted. The fruit of our love 
will be obedience. We shall never hesitate to la- 
bor and spend, as well as pray, that his kingdom 
may come. We shall not only see to it that the 
fire goes not out, and the incense is not lacking, 
upon our own altars. We shall not feel, or seek 
to feel, that we have " done our part," even if we 
have willingly supplied our own priest with the 
ephod and the censer ; nor if we have given the 
God-speed to him who solicits our aid for others 
who are famishing for the bread of life. We shall 
ask and seek, Who will show us any good to do ? 
Our voluntary offerings, according as the Lord hath 
prospered us, not according to what will save our 
reputation in the eyes of men, will be laid at the 
door of the sanctuary ; and we shall, after all, say, 
as did the servant of God of old, " Who am I that 
I should be able to offer willingly after this sort? 
For all things come of thee, and of thine own have 
I given unto thee." 

If it be true that what we love we strive to 
imitate, and whom we love we delight to honor 
and to please ; then, if we indeed love God, and 
know his perfections, we shall ever be striving to 
become pure as he is pure, — holy as he is holy. 
Then shall we find it a delight to do good to his 
children, and to spend and be spent in his service. 
Here is no room for the imagination to deceive 
us. We may work ourselves up into fervor; we 
may think that we enjoy communion with God in 
prayer ; we may think that we delight to dwell 
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upon the wonders of his wisdom, power, and good- 
ness ; and yet all this may be but the workings of 
excited feeling, worthless as "the sounding brass 
and the tinkling cymbal." But if we find our- 
selves earnestly engaged in doing his will ; if we 
feel it to be our honor and our happiness to be 
co-workers with Jesus Christ, in advancing his pur- 
poses of benevolence, — then indeed, but not till 
then, may we trust that we have the love of God 
abiding in us. Then may we hope to find admis- 
sion to his presence at last, and to hear from the 
lips of his vicegerent the acknowledgment, " Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me." 
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IS rr THE DUTY AND BEST POLICY OP THE GHBIBTIAN 
POWERS OF EUROPE AND OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
ASSIST THE GREEKS IN THEIR ENDEAVORS TO OBTAIN 
CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS EMANCIPATION 1 • 






f</vJ>ryA^ 
Bead before the Fortnnoutli For^lfii Boeie^, 



In discussing this question, I could have wished to 
appear on that side where the feelings of the so- 
ciety might be most easily engaged to support me ; 
where little argument would be necessary, and 
more ardor might be felt ; and where I might have 
indulged, with advantage, my own unexamined 
impressions and crude notions in favor of the 
Greeks. It is always pleasanter to think well than 
ill of a people, as of an individual; and I have 
been sorry to be obliged to correct my own errors 
with respect to the character of that nation, or to 
attempt to destroy in others the same delusive feel- 
ings in their favor, — feelings which, being fortu- 
nately compelled to expend themselves in vain 
wishes and flourishes of eloquence, can do no hann 
in the world, and rather favor a benevolent state of 

* We have been indaced to publish this disoassion of an almost for- 
gotten question, from the similarity of the issues which it involved to 
those which have been raised by the movements and publio addresses of 
the eloquent Hungarian, who has lately been the nation's gaest. 
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mind. Who does not abhor the task of raking 
among the ashes of the dead, especially when they 
have become sacred, if for nothing else, by being 
enshrined in a Grecian sarcophagus, or buried 
among Grecian ruins ? 

It would not be difficult to prove, however, that 
much error exists in the popular notions with re- 
gard even to the character of ancient Greece. Still 
it is easier and pleasanter to talk of her former 
glory ; her renown in the arts of peace and of war ; 
the magnificence of her monuments, beautiful even 
in ruins; of the devoted patriotism of her sons, 
the exalted virtue of her daughters, the splendor of 
her literature, and the wisdom of her sages. 

But, like most things which are great, the cha- 
racter of the ancient Greeks looks best in the dis- 
tance. The mists of antiquity are favorable to th^ 
concealment of minute defects ; which, by their 
number, even if none of a glaring nature could be 
found, would go far to overshadow the brilliant 
features of beauty which are now held up to us. 

To those who are familiar with Grecian history, 
I need not speak of the fickleness, the base ingrati- 
tude to sbme of their greatest national benefactors, 
the turbulence under good government, and the 
abject submission when under the influence of fear 
and tyranny, which mark every stage of their 
national existence. That excessive vanity, cun- 
ning, and deceit formed prominent traits in their 
character, is easy to be shown. 

The truest of all books, alluding to an import- 
ant portion of their territory, says : " One of their 
16 
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own prophets has said, The Cretans are always 
liars ; and this witness is true." And it is a sin- 
gular sort of praise which is bestowed by one of 
their flatterers, that "they cannot tell the same 
story twice, without varying the embellishments of 
circumstance and diction." 

But it is with the modem Greeks that we are at 
present concerned. And I have not yet obtained 
any proof that this people inherit any thing but 
the name and vices of their boasted progenitors. 
Even now, did I believe that a Greek of the pre- 
sent day bears a trace of the Greek of the days of 
Leonidas or of Pericles, I would go far to behold 
a man who was born in Sparta or in Athens. I 
have looked with eagerness upon a miserable traf- 
ficker from the isles of the Archipelago, and should 
rejoice that there existed even such a memento 
that Greece was, did not his debased and wretched 
character make me rather wish to take from him 
the name of a nation I am so much disposed to 
respect and love. 

Recent travellers agree in representing the mod- 
ern Greeks as debased, ignorant, deceitful, cunning, 
and abject. Some writers assert, that they are far 
below their tyrants, the Turks, in morals, in reli- 
gion, and the arts of civilized life. Although bear- 
ing the name of Christians, they are unacquainted 
with the virtues and the doctrines of Christianity. 
Their priesthood, sunk in ignorance and supersti- 
tion, disgrace their sacred office. Fatalism is re- 
ceived in its greatest extent, and pervades every 
motive of action. Their acts of bravery are acts 
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of desperation, — their self-devotion, the working of 
despair ; for, when not impelled by this, they are 
cowardly in the extreme. They are treacherous 
and false even towards each other ; ready to be- 
tray or murder even their own companions for the 
merest trifle. Chiefs who have fought side by 
side against the common enemy will lie in wait 
to plunder one?)ther of their common spoils. In 
short, to use the language of an officer who has 
long served in their armies, "they are the vilest 
miscreants upon the face of the earth-" 

Permit me to give you one extract from a writer 
who cannot be accused of wishing to lower their 
character, whatever may be his credit in other re- 
spects : — 

" The Greeks have in many instances shown a 
desperate frenzy in distress, and a sanguinary fer<v 
city in prosperity, but are certainly not at all noto- 
rious for that cool, determined courage which is 
necessary for the accomplishment of any great ac- 
tion. They are light, inconstant, and treacherous ; 
exceedingly subtle in all their dealings, and quite 
remarkable for a total ignorance of the propriety 
of adhering to truth." 

To go no further, — if the half of what is told 
us be true, and if we then make allowance for those 
honorable exceptions which even the most savage 
nations always afford, I appeal to the good sense 
of every man, if for such a people as this, the 
nations of Europe, and our own, should be called 
upon to involve themselves in difficulties and wars. 
We have had an elaborate display of the rise, 
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progred:<, and decay of nations. It has been shown 
us from history, that nations, like individuals, have 
their youth, manhood, old age, and death. But 
my own recollection does not furnish me, nor have 
I heard, any facts to show that a nation ever has, 
for a considerable length of time, renewed its youth, 
and, after suffering the effects of natural decay, ari- 
sen from the palsied tremblings of age to the vigor 
and activity of better days. I think that I am safe 
in saying that such an instance cannot be produced. 
" Nations, like beauty, know no second spring." A 
momentary struggle may recall the remembrance 
of youthful strength; but it is only the expiring 
gasp, and is followed by annihilation. Such — 
must we not believe ? — is the present struggle of 
the Greeks. 

This people arose by slow degrees to fill a large 
and prominent place among the nations of the 
earth. More distinguished by their refinement, 
amidst surrounding barbarism, than by their mere 
superiority in military prowess, — by the power of 
knowledge than that of brute force, — they shone 
out at length with a glory more refulgent, and far 
more intrinsic, than that of other nations, which, in 
a shorter space of time, distended their own meagre 
dimensions by absorbing their weaker neighbors. 
Thus constituted, their national existence was longer 
in passing through its various stages than was that 
of other nations ; and the " last scene of all," which 
we behold, lingers, like the rest ; but, with length- 
ening shadows and some brilliant flickerings, ap- 
proaches its certain termination. 
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My first argument, then, against the proposal to 
assist the Greeks is, that they are unworthy of our 
support. I have not detained the society to hear 
long quotations from authorities which would sus- 
tain my opinion. The subject has been long before 
the public, and has excited a strong interest on both 
sides. Few, therefore, can have omitted to form 
some opinion of its merits ; and all, I think, who 
have impartially examined it, will allow the correct- 
ness of my assertions. 

The very little which has been said by their 
friends respecting the national character of the 
Modern Greeks shows that it is thought best to 
rest their reputation — as many a rotten reputation 
has before been rested — upon the fame of their 
fathers. But if any one is disposed to undertake a 
crusade in their behalf, far be it from me to repress 
his generous ardor. I will myself assist to crown 
him with Mambrino's helqaet, and give him the war- 
cry of his worthy predecessor, who has been alluded 
to this evening, — "Enchantments, avaunt! and 
Heaven prosper truth, justice, and noble chivalry." 

Biit I would, in the second place, take the liberty 
to ask the advocates of foreign interference in the 
affairs of Greece, on what principles of national 
justice they found their right to intermeddle with 
the concerns of the Turkish Government. Do 
they pretend that the Turks are usurpers, and have 
no right to demand submission from the Greeks ? 
The sacking of Constantinople and the final over- 
throw of the Eastern empire by Mahomet II. took 

place in the year 1453 of the Christian era. For 
16» 
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three hundred and seventy years, therefore, have the 
present government had uninterrupted possession of 
the country, and exercised unquestioned authority 
over the people. To use the words of another, " If 
the Grand Signor cannot establish a claim to the 
throne of Constantinople, I know not of any sove- 
reign in Europe whose title will bear examination. 
The singularity of two nations living on the same 
spot, and of the conquered having been kept so 
entirely distinct from the conquerors, preserves the 
original injustice of the subjection fresh before our 
eyes. Were it not for this circumstance, neither 
the importance nor the character of the Greeks is 
such as to awaken the political or the moral sym- 
pathies of the nations of Christendom." " The 
Greeks, taken collectively, cannot in fact be so pro- 
perly called an individual people, as a religious sect 
dissenting from the established church of the Otto- 
man empire." 

Must we not consider the Turks as having, at 
least, as good a right to the obedience of the Greeks 
as the English have to that of the Irish ? Why do 
we not hear of any proposal for the deliverance of 
the latter much-oppressed people? Is it because 
their oppressors are too powerful ? Does the size 
of the giant, or his iron mace, alarm the valorous 
knight ? 

But we are told that the cruelties of the Turks 
towards the Greeks during their present insurrec- 
tion (the gentleman opposite will pardon the term) 
have placed them " without the pale both of huma- 
nity, and of those rules which govern the intercourse 
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of nations." But those who make this assertion 
should look closer into the circumstances of the 
case. This is a struggle of barbarian with barba- 
rian. There is not room for choice between them. 
If, " when Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug 
of war;" when Greek meets Turk, then comes, not 
the contest of honorable warfare, but the rencounter 
of every hellish passion. Are the Turks perfidious 
and cruel? so are the Greeks when they have 
power in their hands. Do the Turks butcher their 
prisoners in cold blood ? so have the Greeks. Do 
the Turks violate the most solemn treaties ? so 
have the Greeks. Neither nation should be judged 
by the rules which apply to civilized humanity. 
Deeds upon which we look with utter abhorrence 
as infamous and degrading, they consider as mere 
matters of course, connected with the fortunes of 
war. 

We hear much of the high obligations under 
which all civilized nations lie to the Greeks. ** The 
bondage of the Modern Greeks," it has been said, 
**is a disgrace to the nations of civilized Europe. 
The children of those who were our preceptors in 
art and in science, and who have exalted human 
nature by the splendor of their virtues, we are suf- 
fering to be annihilated by a desolating tyranny, 
from which a slight effort would deliver them." 
All this sounds very fine ; but it does not convince 
me that the nations of civilized Europe are bound 
to break down all the landmarks of international 
law ; invade the rights of a government with which 
they have no quarrel; not only involve themselves 
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in war with the Turks, but sow the seeds of dis- 
cord among themselves, to snatch the degenerate 
descendants of a once illustrious nation from a 
government which we choose to pronounce tyran- 
nical. 

That any interference on the part of the powers 
of Europe would be beneficial to the Greeks, is very 
problematical. Should they succeed in driving off 
the Turks, they might snatch the victim from the 
fangs of the tiger ; but would it not be to throw it 
to a herd of wolves, to be dismembered and de- 
stroyed piecemeal ? 

Almost have these powers fallen to tearing each 
other upon the mere suspicion that some of their 
number projected aid to the Greeks. Hear, too, 
the chivalrous language of England, who asserts 
that she is "the power most able to afford them 
protection, and has the fewest motives to take 
unfair advantage of their weakness." She has, as 
we are assured in one of her half-official papers, 
not only conceived, but for some time acted upon, 
" a plan to reconcile humanity to the Greeks with 
the interests of England." This plan, which her 
secret agents have for some time been attempting 
to effect, is in fact to prevail upon the Greeks to 
place several districts of their country under the 
protection of England. Blessed deliverance ! Let 
Ireland and India attest to its immense advan- 
tages! But this extraordinary effort of kindness 
must receive some compensation. What, then, will 
be the advantages to England, for which she is 
willing to take several Greek districts under her 
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protection ? These are her own calculations : " A 
desirable barrier will be opposed to Russia, by the 
possession of important positions. A predominant 
influence will be secured in the East. By an union 
with the only maritime power in the East, she will 
have a possible enemy off" her hands ; and, in case 
of future hostilities with the United States, will 
be able to add immensely to her disposable force 
in those quarters where it would be most needed." 
Vastly disinterested and magnanimous, most assu- 
redly ! And this worthy example, doubtless, would 
be followed. Russia, perhaps, would be equally 
benevolent ; and would not only be willing to take 
several Greek districts under her protection, but the 
whole Turkish empire, Archipelago and all ! 

To inquire if it be the duty of the powers of 
Europe to assist the Greeks, seems to be ridiculous. 
With the views and intentions with which they 
would undertake it, it certainly would not be their 
"duty," however they may think it their "best 
policy." 

With regard to our own country, the arguments 
which I have used apply with their full force ; and 
there are others which are more peculiarly applica- 
ble to us. 

Situated at a safe distance, we have made it 
our rule of policy to keep aloof from the wrang- 
lings of the crazy potentates of the other Con- 
tinent. We boast much of our sacred regard to 
the laws of nations, — of our rigid meutrality ; 
and our happiness and national prosperity have 
been promoted by this course. Shall we now 
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hazard all upon a Quixotic scheme to deliver a 
people of whom we know but little, and nothing 
favorable but that they bear the same name with 
a, nation honored and admired when viewed from 
our seats of learning, or contemplated in books? 
What madness, what folly, would it be to risk the 
peace of our own country, to give every nation of 
Europe a pretence to quarrel with us, and open our 
doors to the hounds of war, because we are so 
tenderly alive to the miseries of classic Greece' 
Let us leave these idle fancies to the poets and 
orators. It is to them a theme most val able; 
and almost would it be a subject of regret, were it 
taken from them by the emancipation, as it is called, 
of their favorite people. For, let Greece be freed, -^ 
let her society be thrown open to the inspection of 
the world, — and, although her sky and her fields 
and her rocks might still supply the poet's pen, w^e 
should hear no more of the virtues and glories of 
her children. 

It is urged that we need not infringe the laws 
of neutrality ; that we may take only private mea- 
sures to advance our object. Let there be no 
obstacles thrown by our government in the way of 
personal enlistments, or shipments of arms to the 
Greeks ; let citizens, and the oj(ficers of the army 
and navy, be free to engage in the cause, — that is, 
let our rulers wink at all breaches of our laws, pro- 
vided they are favorable to the Greek cause ; and 
there will be no want of means for the accomplish- 
ment of our wishes. 

Is this doctrine consistent with good morals? Is 
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it worthy of a cause which claims the highest vir- 
tue for its foundation ? Away with such skulking 
philanthropy! Whatever is done, let it be done 
openly, and in the face of day. Leave it to pirates 
and buccaneers to manoeuvre in the dark ; and let 
all who bear the American name fight under their 
own stripes and stars, or fight not at all. 

It is said, too, tfiat we run no risk by interfering 
with the Ottoman government : they can do us no 
^arm. Admit that we have nothing to fear from 
the Turks themselves. Can it be believed that the 
jealoc :£y which has kept Russia in check will slum- 
ber as to us ? Will England calmly see us gaining 
an influence in the Mediterranean, and assuming 
the very place she is plotting to obtain, with a view 
to future hostilities with this very nation ? 

But I am unequal to pursue any train of political 
speculation. I trust that enough has been said by 
me to serve, at least, as an apology for the side of 
the question which I have undertaken to defend. 
I have endeavored to show, — 

1. That the Greeks, as a people, are unworthy of 
the sympathy we have felt for them. 

2. That any interference with their concerns 
would be an unjustifiable breach of the law of 
nations. 

3. That the nations of Europe are far too much 
engrossed.by their own selfish views and ambitious 
projects, to engage, with good faith, in any pldn for 
the benefit of Greece. 

4. That for the United States to attempt any 
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thing by themselves would be madly to risk their 
own peace, happiness, and prosperity upon a falla- 
cious project, which is unworthy of the attempt. 

5. That the character of the Greeks, and their 
relative situation with respect to the European 
powers, is such that, if emancipated from the 
Turks, they would only fall a prey to other tyrants, 
who would soon cause their very name to be for- 
gotten, by dividing them, like Poland, as common 
spoil, and incorporating them among their own 
dominions. 

I will only beg you, once more, not to suffer your 
feelings to carry you aside from your sober judg- 
ment, in voting upon this question. Heed not the 
effect of mere declamation. Appeals to the feel- 
ings are very different from reasons and proofs. • 
Our compassion, our love of liberty, our hatred of 
oppression, may be aroused, yet our judgment not 
convinced. We are often led by excitement, thus 
produced, to engage in an unworthy cause, or to 
commit actions which, upon cool reflection, we dis- 
cover rather to have injured than aided the cause in 
which we have engaged. We admire, but we must 
condemn, the benevolent infatuation which impels 
its victim to plunge into certain destruction him- 
self, because he sees a fellow-being perishing before 
his eyes ; and we can hardly forgive the mistaken 
philanthropist, who, by restraining for a moment 
the lash of the taskmaster, does but draw down 
heavier blows upon the miserable object of his 
rage. 
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TERMS OF CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP. 



Bead at a Church Meeting, July 8, 1823. 



It is impossible for those who feel a deep interest 
in religion to witness the neglect of its most solemn 
ordinances, without deeply painful reflections. — 
The ceremonies of Christianity are so few and 1so 
simple; they are so evidently useful, and indeed 
necessary, to cherish devotional feeling, that the 
neglect of them seems incompatible with any very '^ 
settled religious principles. 

We see our places of worship filled, on the Chris- 
tian sabbath, with people, who, when one of the 
only two ordinances of our religion is to be cele- 
brated, retire, as if they had no part or interest 
therein. It is not, it cannot be, that all these dis- 
avow any connection with the Christian church, or 
view themselves only as hearers and spectators. It 
is not that they are unwilling, in general, to be re- 
garded as belonging to that church in some sense ; 
but they refuse, for various reasons, to take any 
steps to distinguish themselves from the mass, who 
bear the Christian name merely because they were 
born and educated in a Christian country. 

In every place there are undoubtedly many who 
have never put to themselves the question whether 
tbey believe even in the existence of a Gtod, and 
17 
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who much less have ever examined the proofs of 
the Christian revelation. There are many more, 
who, possessing a vague kind of respect for religion, 
conceive themselves to be believers, and hope to 
receive, they know not what, of the benefits of 
religion. But there is also a large class, the mem- 
bers of wjiich are most interesting to the friends of 
Christianity, because on them principally are to he 
placed the hopes of the church. From them must 
her ranks be filled. On them it is to be expected 
that the influence of her institutions will produce 
their effect, and from them the cause itself receive 
support. This class consists of those who seem 
highly to value the privileges which they do enjoy, 
and who give evidence in their lives of the advan- 
tages they derive from them ; but who, nevertheless, 
keep themselves, as it were, in the outer courts of 
the temple, deprive themselves of the comforts and 
benefits of a more intimate participation in reli- 
gious privileges, and withhold from others the 
influence of their example in some of the impor- 
tant duties of Christianity ; who, living in the world 
in other respects according to the dictates of reli- 
gion, yet, by refusing to conform to the rites of 
Christianity, confirm, in the minds of others, the 
erroneous opinion that these rites are of little worth, 
and may be innocently neglected. 

Why is it that such persons thus keep back? 
What prevents them from obeying all the com* 
mands of him whom they are willing to call their 
Master, and from seeking the enjoyment of all the 
privileges he offers them ? 
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This is an inquiry deeply interesting to the 
friends of the church; and it behooves them to see 
that no part of the cause lies with them ; that no 
unnecessary difficulties are raised by unauthorized 
requirements from those who would approach the 
ordinances; but that, on the contrary, they be as 
freely invited, and their way kept as free and as 
open, as it was left by the great Head of the 
church. 

It is, I conceive, with a view to such an exami- 
nation that we have selected the present question 
for discussion, that we may see if the terms of 
admission which are required by this church are 
such only as the commands of Christ authorize; 
at the same time that all is done which he requires 
to guard the purity of the church* 

The question is thus stated : " What qualifica- 
tions should a church require in candidates for 
admission to its fellowship ? " 

It is not necessary to mention here all the differ- 
ent significations of the word church. Whether 
we understand it, in this case, as denoting either 
the visible church at large, or one of those distinct 
Christian societies associated for the more con- 
venient performance of worship and discipline, the 
question will remain the same. These distinct so- 
cieties were early formed, for obvious reasons. The 
first church which appears to have regularly assem- 
bled for social worship was that at Jerusalem, be- 
fore the descent of the Holy Spirit : " The number 
of the names together was about one hundred and 
twenty." To these were soon added such multi- 
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tudes as could not possibly assemble in one place. 
As the gospel was diffused in distant cities and 
countries also, societies of Christians were fonned, 
each of which was called a church. But all these 
received the same gospel and the same form of 
worship, and did therefore in fact together form 
the visible church in its more extensive sense. The 
rules of admission, of course, were the same every- 
where. 

There appears to me but little reason to doubt, 
that, in the days of the apostles, all who were bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord Jesus were immedi- 
ately admitted to the participation of the Lord's 
Supper. There is nothing to be found which in- 
dicates any distinction between those who had 
received baptism, and those who were admitted to 
all other Christian privileges. In the accounts we 
have of the additions to the church, the two ordi- 
nances are frequently mentioned together ; as on 
the day of Pentecost : " They who gladly received 
the word spoken by Peter were baptized ; and they 
continued steadfast in the apostles' doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in prayer.^ 
It does not appear that it was until the second cen- 
tury that the division was made into two orders 
of " Believers " and " Catechumens," the former of 
whom had received baptism, and were in the en- 
joyment of all the privileges of the church ; while 
the latter were under a course of instruction, pre- 
viously to being admitted to baptism. The only 
alteration seems to have been, that a longer course 
of instruction was required before admission to the 
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rite of baptism, which still remained the only seal 
of admission to the church. 

These observations are made to show, that, as in 
the early practice of the church, baptism was the 
seal of admission to all the privileges of member- 
ship, therefore, in inquiring what was the practice 
of the apostles in the case under consideration, we 
have only to ascertain what they required previously 
to administering the rite of baptism, in order to 
know what they required of candidates for admis- 
sion to the church. When the address of the apos- 
tles, after the descent of the Holy Spirit, caused 
many to be "pricked in their hearts," and they 
demanded " what they should do," the reply was, 
" Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins." 

When Philip had instructed the Ethiopian 
eunuch, " preaching unto him Jesus," he admin- 
istered to him the rite of baptism, only requiring 
of him that he should " believe with all his heart " 
that " Jesus Christ is the Son of God." 

The jailer, demanding of Paul and Silas "what 
he must do to be saved," was directed to " believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ;" and, having received 
instruction in the word of the Lord, was baptized, 
" he and all his, straightway." 

From these and similar passages, occurring con- 
tinually in the Acts of the Apostles, it appears 
that aU which the apostles required previously to 
admitting persons to the church was a profession 
of belief in Jesus Christ as the Messiah, the Son of 
God. 

17» 
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Before making this profession, they evidently 
must have had some knowledge of the person of 
Jesus Christ, — the purposes of his coming into the 
world, — the essential doctrines which he taught, 
and the duties which he required of all who became 
his disciples. This instruction we find always to 
have been given previously to the administration of 
baptism ; though how imperfect an understanding 
might have been acquired, may be inferred from its 
being derived firequently from a single address of 
an apostle, and from the fact that many who were 
baptized soon manifested their ignorance and their 
deficiency in the spirit of the gospel which they 
had professed to believe. Of this, Simon of Sama- 
ria, and the Jews who believed, bjit were " zealous 
of the law," are remarkable instances. But there 
seems, in all the records of the proceedings of the 
early churches, to have been much less attention 
to the qualifications of those who were admitted to 
the church than to their conduct afterwards. As to 
the first point, we find what would, I apprehend, be 
called, in our day, great looseness of discipline ; but, 
as to the latter, a bold, decided conduct, — a fixed 
determination to put away from among them all 
who, by their manner of life, falsified their profes- 
sion and disgraced the church. "We need only refer 
to the instances of Simon the sorcerer, and of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira. 

The children of believing parents, it appears, were 
also dedicated in baptism ; and I can find nothing 
to prove that they were not also admitted to the 
Lord's Supper. As they were included in the en- 
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gagements which their parents made with the 
church, at an age when their parents must have 
had authority so to engage for them, they were 
considered as, of course, members of the church, 
subject to its control, and entitled to its privileges. 
There can be no just objection to this proceeding, 
any more than for a parent to take an oath of alle- 
giance to a temporal government, in behalf of 
himself and his children. 

From this imperfect review, we may conclude 
that the simple rule of the apostles was to require 
of those who offered themselves for baptism, — or, 
what was the same thing, for admission into the 
church, — an open profession of belief that Jesus was 
the Christ, the Son of God ; not indeed mere belief 
as of an historical fact, for the whole scope of their 
preaching shows that they intended much more 
than this. They called upon men to repent and be 
baptized in the name of Jesus Christ, for tha 
remission of sin^. "When, therefore, convinced by 
their preaching, persons applied for admission to 
the church, the profession required of them, and 
their being baptized into the name of Jesus Christ, 
plainly implied repentance for sin, — a dependence 
upon the mercy of God as declared, and on the 
conditions offered in the mediation of Christ for 
the pardon of sin, and a subjection to the autho- 
rity of Christ as the great Head of the church. 

Here, then, the answer to the question may be 
rested ; for will any say that the church has a right 
now to require more than was required by the in- 
spired apostles of our Lord ? 
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But it may be said, that the church at the present 
day has not the means of judging of the sincerity 
of the professions that are made, which the in- 
spired apostles possessed. Other tests, therefore, 
must be applied to enable us to judge of their sin- 
xerity, and also of the correctness of the opinions 
entertained by candidates for admission to the 
church, that its purity may be guarded against 
the intrusion of hypocritical and hollow-hearted 
professors. 

I can find nothing to prove that the apostles ever 
pretended, though divinely inspired, to any certain 
knowledge of the state of those whom they admit- 
ted ; or that they ever ^exercised, if they ever pos- 
sessed, a power to reject any who offered themselves, 
on a mere suspicion of insincerity. As was ob- 
served before, the conduct of those who joined their 
company was carefully attended to after they came 
under the cognizance of the church ; and by their 
conduct were they judged. And the church, by 
faithfully performing its own engagements, — by 
fervent exhortation, admonition, and reproof, — en- 
deavored to reclaim offenders, and guide the wan- 
dering ; and, in the case of the incorrigible, expelled 
from their society such as refused to walk in the 
order of the gospel. 

The act of joining the church seemed to imply 
a desire and willingness to learn, rather than an 
expression of ready-formed opinions. The candi- 
date offered himself as a disciple of Christ. Con- 
vinced that he had hitherto been wrong, and that 
Jesus Christ alone had the words of eternal life, 
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he came to him as to his guide and instructor. 
Such a one was readily admitted into the school 
of Cbrist, and received the seal of such admission. 
He was allowed to sit at the table of his Master, 
and to enjoy the means of instruction, and all the 
aids and encouragements which the institutions of 
the church afforded, that he might thereby be nou- 
rished up, and grow in knowledge and in grace. 

It would be an interesting inquiry to trace the 
course by which the ordinances of Christianity be- 
came gradually corrupted by the devices of men, 
until the simple " breaking of bread " among the 
first disciples grew into the splendid superstition 
of the Mass of the Roman Catholics ; and also 
to follow the slow but certain steps by which the 
church has been, since the Reformation, and still is, 
returning to the original simplicity of her institu- 
tions. In the painful dread which many good 
minds, even at this day, entertain of approaching 
the table of the Lord ; and also in the sad indiffer- 
ence which many others discover to that afi'ecting 
ordinance, as to a thing in which they have no 
concern, — in both these errors we may trace the 
lingering effects of that craft and superstition 
which supported the gross absurdity of transub- 
stantiation, and withheld the cup from the laity; 
and the more modern, but scarcely less dangerous 
error, which makes an assurance of Christian per- 
fection a necessary requisite to a right commemo- 
ration of the dying love of the Redeemer. 

But there are one or two other considerations 
which demand our attention at present. The long- 
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established pfractice of the congregational churches 
has been to require of candidates for admission to 
their fellowship their assent to a written forjn of 
covenant, containing a more or less extended state- 
ment of the doctrines of Christianity, and a solemn 
engagement to conform to the obligations , of the 
Christian life. In some of these churches, too, 
where this form of covenant may have contained 
in itself little that was objectionable, other require- 
ments have been made; such as an account of 
" religious experiences," as they are termed, and a 
decided profession of . belief in certain doctrines 
which have always been matters of " doubtful dis- 
putation " in the church. And all who could not 
give satisfaction on these points have either been 
refused admittance, or terrified into a delay, which 
has too often proved fatal to those beginnings 
of religious desire that need all the kindly influ- 
ences of the means of grace to nurture and cherish 
them. 

Whatever may be said in defence of private 
associations, designed to promote a greater degree 
of piety, or a greater correctness of religious opi- 
nions, among individuals connected with them, 
nothing can justify the demand of any other quali- 
fications or compliances, in admitting to the fel- 
lowship of the church, than were demanded by our 
Lord and his immediate and inspired followers. 
The church is no private association. Particular 
churches are but parts of one great whole. One 
set of laws binds all equally, and there is but one 
set of laws. 
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However expedient it may be to have, for conve- 
nience, a written form of covenant, such a form, even 
though framed in Scripture phraseology, much less 
when composed in mere terms of human invention, 
should not, I think, be made an indispensable term 
of admission. The shortest and simplest profession 
which a candidate, being suflSiciently instructed, 
and possessing competent intelligence, may con- 
scientiously prefer, should be allowed, when offered 
in credible sincerity. 

I have observed that the children of Christian 
parents, having been baptized in infancy, are to all 
intents members of the church, and should be sub- 
ject to its watch and discipline. This appears as 
evident to my mind as that children are members 
of the family in which they are born, or subject to, 
and entitled to the protection of, the government 
to which their parents have acknowledged their 
allegiance. It is true, that, in the one case as in 
the other, there are some duties which they cannot 
perform, and some privileges which they cannot 
enjoy, until they arrive at mature age, and have per- 
sonally entered into certain engagements ; such, for 
instance, as voting in matters relating to govern- 
ment, or filling some ofiice in government. In the 
first age of the church, when to be a Christian was 
to be exposed to shame and suffering, it would 
seem, that for the baptized children of believers to 
continue to associate with the church must have 
been a sufficient avowal of their steadfastness in 
tiie faith of their parents. But, in the progress of the 
church} when the mighty of the earth began to give 
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it their countenance, and in these latter and happier 
days, when it is fashionable to be in a certain, de- 
gree religious, it is more likely that those should be 
wilUng to wear the badge of Christianity, who are 
in fact indifferent to divine truth, and who would 
shrink from the responsibility of an explicit avowal 
of it Custom too, and long neglect of what was 
originally a practice and a duty, have rendered it 
now almost impossible to extend the discipline of 
the church to such as have only been offered in 
baptism by their parents, but have made no open 
personal profession.' 

For these, and perhaps other reasons, the practice 
of requiring from baptized persons, as well as others, 
an open and explicit avowal of their faith, previously 
to their admission to full communion, seems useful 
and proper, though it may not be indispensable. 
And none who are sincerely desirous of doing 
honor to the great Head of the church will hesitate 
to give the most decided and open avowal of faith 
in him, at any time and in any way which is not 
inconsistent with that freedom of conscience where- 
with Christ has made them free, or that modesty 
and delicacy of feeling which must always accom- 
pany humble and deep piety. 

The result of our inquiry is, that no more ought 
to be required by a church now for admission to 
its fellowship than was required by the inspired 
apostles ; that the sum of what they required was 
a general knowledge of the purport and design of 
the Christian revelation, — a profession of repent- 
ance for sin, of belief in Jesus Christ as the ap« 
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pointed Savionr and Gnide of men, and of subjec- 
tion to him as their Lord and Master. These qua- 
lifications being found, and this profession being 
made, and its credibility not being overthrown by 
scandalous eirors in belief or practice, the church 
is bound to receive any who ask for admission, 
without applying tests of human invention to prove 
the sincerity or try the opinions of the candidate. 

" We may ima^ne," says a very judicious, though 
somewhat quaint writer upon this subject, " it would 
be best to have a rule by which we might be able to 
distinguish characters, so far, at least, as to secure a 
good majority of true saints in every church. And 
I know not but we have such a rule ; nay, I believe 
we have, if such a rule be best Soine think it 
would be very desirable if they could keep all= 
hypocrites out, and admit all true Christians ; that 
so church-members might have little to do with 
one another but to enjoy themselves, and keep 
one another warm and comfortable, undisturbed 
by perils among false brethren. I doubt not but 
that Christ could, if he bad thought proper, have- 
furnished his churches with such rules, and gifts of 
discernment, and have so guided and influenced- 
them in their determinations and conduct, that not 
one hypocrite should be able to creep in. But, 
since he has not done i1^ we may be certain that 
ttie ends he had in view in the institution of visible- 
churches would not be served by stricter and moT& 
distinguishing rules than those we have. If we 
should imagine that we could, from our experi- 
ences, observations, and philosophy, spin and 
18 
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weave finer sieves than that coarse riddle which 
the gospel has provided, it would not be lawful 
for us to regulate our conduct by any rule but that 
of the gospel. It is not the will of Christ, nor 
for the interest of his kingdom, that churches be 
more pure than a due observance of his ordinances 
would make them. The house of God needs ves- 
sels of wood and earth, as well as of gold and 
silver. Who knows but that the door of the 
church is made so wide, that many unconverted 
persons might have access to gospel-ordinances, 
and by them be savingly turned to Grod ? Who 
knows but that it is the design of Christ, that there 
should be such in the church as will furnish fire- 
quent. occasions for using the ordinances of disci- 
pline, that so they may not sink into desuetude; 
that churches be kept watchful, and show their 
zeal in reproving scandalous offences, and their 
charity in restoring with the spirit of meekness 
such as are overtaken with a fault; or, if any 
should remain incorrigible, that others may be 
awakened and warned by such examples to take 
heed lest they fall ? If we wish to screw up the 
gospel-rule a whit straiter than it stands, if we 
refuse one unconverted person who is regularly 
admissible, we counterwork Christ's ends ; and we 
have reason to expect that we shall be frowned 
upon, as those seem to have been who have pre- 
tended to form pure churches." * 

* Dr. Hemmenway. 
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CARDINAL CHEVERUS. 

Lecture deUrered before the Fortnnoiith Ljcenm, Feb. 8, 1842. 



As I was passing through an obscure street in 
Boston many years ago, at a late hour in the even- 
ing, I encountered a decently-dressed female, who 
was weeping bitterly. Upon inquiring into the 
cause of her distress, she told me that she bad been 
turned out of doors by a brutal husband, and knew 
not where to go to spend the night. From her 
brogue, I knew that she was Irish ; and I endea- 
vored to persuade her to go to her priest, and seek 
refuge or advice from him. At first she refused to 
go ; nor was it until I offered to attend her myself 
that she, with much reluctance, consented to follow 
me to his house. Late as the hour was, not know- 
ing what else to do with my charge, I knocked at 
his door. He soon came to me, and I told him my 
story. The woman had slunk into a corner. He 
spoke to her ; but she would not answer nor come 
forward. At length he procured a lantern, and 
came to her. As soon as he saw her features, he 
said, " Ah, woman ! you have brought this upon 
yourself; but come in, while I go and see your 
husband, and try to get you out of this trouble." 
He then took her by the hand, and led her into the 
house ; and, at near midnight, set off to find the 
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enraged husband, and try to reconcile hinoi to his 
offending wife, who, he told me, had, by her own 
faults, alienated him from her to a degree which 
had, for the first time, shown itself in the present 
outrage. 

This incident first brought me acquainted with* 
John Louis Cheverus, at that time curate of the 
then newly established Roman Catholic Church in 
Franklin-street, Boston, of which M. Matignon was 
the superior. In the short time which I that night 
spent with him, I received an impression respecting 
the character of the man which has almost formed 
a standard in my mind for the true Christian pastor 
ever since. It is surprising how deeply impressioud 
are sometimes made by occasions of this sort, and 
brief interviews like the one of which I have spoken. 
All have felt them; 9.nd, although the wise soon 
learn to distrust them, and to conceal them until 
further observation can be had, yet, when they are 
confirmed by after-examination, they always afford 
a subject of pleasant recollection, and of a sort of 
self-gratulation, which many reverse experiences do 
not counterbalance. There was something in the 
tone, manner, and words of the Catholic priest to 
that woman, which so spoke of dignity with sim- 
plicity, — of kindness with reproof, — of authority 
with love, — that, had I never seen him again, I 
should have thought of him continually as I read 
of Fenelon or of Oberlin ; and, had I never known 
his name, I should have recognized his character 
amid all the French drapery of the Memoirs of the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux. 
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I should have thought of him as I read of Fene- 
lon ; not that Cheverus was all that Fenelon was, 
but their hearts were cast in the same mould. In 
Fenelon there was a spirituality, going out from 
and rising above the world and the body, commun- 
ing with God and with spirits, as it were, face to 
face. So Cheverus, too, was spiritual. He con- 
versed with spirits ; but it was through the face of 
man that he saw them. Fenelon, with men, was 
the tender brother, the loving father, — a man with 
an angel's soul ; alone, he was the angel conversing 
with fellow-angels. Cheverus was never " out of 
the body ; *' but he never forgot the immortal spirit, 
of which the body is the living temple. He was 
the minister to men as they are. Fenelon lived for 
his own day ; but he was in spirituality far before 
it The richest legacies of his mind were for after- 
ages. Cheverus lived for his own age. His work 
was for the day as it passed ; but with him time 
and eternity were one. His legacy to posterity is 
the memory of an example of active benevolence, 
of unsel&sh devotion, which might be a model for 
men or for angels. Its study would much benefit 
some philanthropists, whose love for men seems 
kept for men as they ought to be, and as we hope 
they may one day be, not as they are ; who stand * 
above and call, saying, " Come up hither," but 
stoop not to lift their brethren, as well as invite 

them. 
Cheverus and Oberlin, too, were brothers. But 

we see Oberlin only as the good pastor of La Roche. 

Cheverus we behold the ministering priest to the 
18» 
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poor Irish exiles of Boston, gs the missionary to the 
degraded Indians ; and also as the Bisl^op of Mon- 
taubon, — the Archbishop, — the Peer, — the Cardi- 
dinal. But through them all, and above them all, we 
see the man, the Christian man, the same. Eveiy 
touchstone applied to him, be it of flint or of dia- 
mond, proved the pure Christianity of his souL . 

This is the man of whom I wish to speak to 
this audience. I have ever loved him from my first 
interview. For years I beheld him as the devoted 
servant of God, amid the earlier scenes of bis mini- 
stry. I have traced him, in the distance of his 
native land, to the high pinnacle of the chiircbi 
upon which he at last stood ; and I have read with 
interest his Memoirs, as they have been recently 
presented to the w^orld, where, notwithstandiog all 
the frippery of French eulogy by which they have 
been disguised, I have recognized the delightful 
features of the man. It is my humble wish not to 
offer you a new portrait, but to take the one which 
perhaps most of you have seen ; and, by stripping 
it of the paltry gilding of its frame and setting, to 
induce you to look with more pleasure upon linea- 
ments which no panegyric or false coloring can 
wholly conceal. 

I shall venture to give you but an outline of facts 
and incidents. The philosophy of such a life de- 
mands an abler pen th^-u mine to do it justice. 

Cheverus was born in the year 1768, of highly 
respectable parents, in the small city of Mayenne, 
in France. As we should have supposed, even had 
not his biographer told us the fact, his n^other was 
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" one of those rare women who thoroughly under- 
stood the education of her children : yet she had no 
confidence," we are told, " in the employment of a 
particular system ; the best, in her opinion, being 
the simplest and most Christian." Was there ever 
a greatly good man who had not a good mother ? 
Was there ever a man so bad that he had not one 
good emotion when he thought of his mother ? 

Although his parents were eminently religious, 
they do not seem to have attempted to direct their 
son in the choice of a profession ; yet, at so early 
an age as eleven years, he exhibited a predilection 
for the ecclesiastical state. Nor is this early ex- 
pression of choice to be wondered at in a land and 
in a church, where, to be decidedly religious out of 
the church, or rather out of the priesthood, is a 
thing scarcely thought of. As is too much the case 
among others than Catholics, the desire of becoming 
devotedly religious, or decidedly the servant of God 
and his Son, is at once connected with entering the 
derical profession ; as if to dedicate one's self to 
the cause of piety as a layman were hardly to be 
thought of. 

The desires of the future cardinal, however, met 
the ready and joyful encouragement of his mother ; 
and, at the age of twelve ye^rs, he received the 
tonsure, or shaven crown, which marked him to all 
who saw him as dedicated to the church. His 
wishes, even as a child, to become connected with 
the church do not seem to have been excited by its 
showy ceremonies, or the honors of the priesthood. 
He pursued with the greatest ardor those studies 
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which were to fit him for the labors and duties of 
his profession. At the age of thirteen he left the 
paternal roof, and entered the college of Louis le 
Grand, at Paris. Here commenced a fiery trial for 
the young devotee. This college was among the 
earliest of the French seats of learning to imbibe 
the then rapidly spreading philosophy, which was 
in a few years to cover France with an avalanche 
of crime and misery. The governors of the insti- 
tution had opened the sluice-gates of evil, by remov- 
ing many of the restraints upon the students, and 
relaxing the discipline so needful for the healthy 
growth of the young mind. Idleness and inatten- 
tion were but the precursors to licentiousness and 
infidelity ; and many were the efforts to enlist the 
new comer into their ranks, and by ridicule or blan- 
dishments to turn him from the quiet but rigid 
practice of the rules of his faith, which he resolutely 
but modestly pursued. Such, however, was this 
modesty, and his entire amiableness of manner and 
temper, that he compelled the esteem and affection 
even of his turbulent companions, and implanted 
in them impressions of respect for himself, and for 
the few who sympathized with him, which were not 
forgotten, when, years after, amid the horrors of the 
revolution, fellow-students of Louis le Grand recog- 
nized each other perhaps in the relative positions of 
the judge and the accused. 

But the piety of young Cheverus could not be at 
peace in such abodes. He soon procured a transfer 
of the place of his studies to the Theological Semi- 
nary of St. Maglou-e ; where, under a severer disci- 
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pline and a life of more seriousness and study, he 
could better fit himself for the holy state to which 
he aspired. Among the good Fathers of this place 
of religious insixuction, and his well-regulated fel- 
low-students, he seems to have found aU that was 
congenial to his spirit. " Blessed years of my 
senunary life ! " he was wont to exclaim ; " the hap- 
piest of my existence ; when my duties were so 
light, my hours so serene, my soul so tranquil, and 
every one so kind, so indulgent, towards me." 

While in comparative seclusion the young stu- 
dent was fitting himself for his holy office, the 
storm which was to render that oflGice the post of 
the highest danger was fast rolling together its 
clouds of horror. Foreseeing its approach, the ear- 
nest friends of the church were anxiously looking 
around to see upon whom they could count to 
stand by its sacred fabric when those clouds should 
burst. Perceiving the devotedness of Cheverus, 
and knowing how useful a priest of his character 
might be in such critical times, the bishop of his 
diocese obtained from Rome, without his know- 
ledge, a dispensation for his want of age, and urged 
the young abbe to take ordination at once. Peril- 
ous as ^he position was, bis firm courage did not 
waver ; and at the age of twenty-three he took 
orders as a priest, at the last public ordination 
which took place before the Revolution. 
After his ordination, he immediately set out for 

his native city, and celebrated his first mass on the 

night of Christmas, 1790. 
The succeeding two years were passed amid the 
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trials and persecutions of the Revolution. Driven 
from the church, the resolute priest administered 
the rites of his oflGice in private houses; offering 
consolation to the sick and dying ; preaching and 
admonishing wherever he could find ears to hear; 
hiding to-day from threatened death, and to-mor- 
row again risking life in the most fearless manner, 
for the discharge of some official function, or act of 
Christian benevolence. But soon the time arrived 
when his Master's injunction must be obeyed, — to 
flee from certain death, when death could bring no 
firuit to the cause which he loved. Yet gladly 
for himself alone would he have laid down his life 
in the sacred cause in which so many of his breth- 
ren felL " How ardentiy I wished," said he, after 
having almost miraculously escaped the massacres 
of the second and third of September, "how ar- 
dently I wished for a bullet to place me by the side 
of so many martyrs ! " 

But this happiness, as he then would have 
thought it, was denied him ; and at the close of 
1792 he embarked for England, with a great num- 
ber of his fellow-clergymen, who (under the decree 
of 26th August, compelling them to go into exile, 
or to take the oath to the constitution) preferred 
banishment and poverty to a violation of their con- 
sciences. 

We now find our young priest a stranger in a 
strange land, with no earthly dependence but a 
few francs in his purse, and a willingness to labor; 
ignorant, too, of a word of the English language. 
And here it is worthy of note, that, when he was 
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in the seminary of St. Magloire, he had for a fel- 
low-student and friend a young Englishman, who 
was very desirous of teaching him the English 
language, and giving him some knowledge of En- 
glish literature. " It will be of no use to me," said 
Cheverus : " my destination is for the church, and I 
must not give my time to the gratification of a 
vain curiosity." Who can say how much cause he 
may have to lament the omission of an opportunity 
to add any knowledge to his stock, when it can be 
done, as in this case, without neglect of other duty ? 
Of what knowledge, except of evil, can any one 
say, " It will be of no use to me " ? 

Forlorn as his situation was, Cheverus did not 
allow himself to distrust for a moment the good- 
ness of God. He now set himself vigorously to 
acquire the language, that he might gain a liveli- 
hood, were it even by bodily labor ; with his usual 
disinterestedness refusing to share the succor which 
the English government, with noble generosity, 
tendered to his exiled countrymen, in order that 
there might be more for others, who, he said, were 
more needy than himself. In a few months he 
had acquired sufficient knowledge of the language 
to obtain a place as instructor in French and 
mathematics in a boarding-school, and from his 
scanty salary devoted a large portion to the assist- 
ance of his companions in misfortune. But Cheve- 
rus never for a moment forgot the sacred cause to 
which he had so early dedicated himself. He ob- 
tained permission &om the Catholic bishop of Lon- 
don to preach, and soon collected around him a 
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little congregation of English Catholics; and, in 
less than a year from his landing in England, he 
delivered his first sermon in English. Anxious to 
discover if he had been understood, he asked a 
man in very humble life what he thought of his 
sermon. " Your sermon," he replied, " was not 
like other sermons ; there was not a single diction- 
ary word in it, all might be understood ; " an eulo- 
gium which he was always fond of remembering 
and quoting to young preachers. 

England, however, abounding with exiled priests, 
presented not room enough for the eager desire of 
usefulness which ever warmed the bosom of Cheve- 
rus. Although in a residence of three years he had 
formed attachments and obtained a situation of 
great comparative comfort to himself, he felt that 
he was not doing good enough. " I am too well 
here for a priest," said he : "I have nothing but 
enjoyment." He felt that, while so many nations 
were sitting in the shadow of death, they might 
some day rise up, and reproach him for remaining 
where there were more than enough teachers, in- 
stead of carrying his ministry to places compara- 
tively destitute. 

Receiving about this time a letter from the AbbS 
Matignon, whom he had known as a former pro- 
fessor in the Sorbonne, and who was now stationed 
as priest at Boston, and as missionary to the east- 
ern tribes of Indians, in which he stated the weints 
of that station, Cheverus resolved to embark fOT 
America, and co-operate with his worthy fnend in 
the work of bringing spiritual counsel and comfort 
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to the scattered Catholics of that wide country, 
and in the apostolic labor of converting the wretch- 
ed savages upon its borders. This work of self- 
sacrifice was strongly opposed by those about 
him who had learned to appreciate his talents and 
esteem his character. " Ah, my friend ! " exclaimed 
one, as he embraced him on his departure, ^< was it 
it, then, only in order to convert savages that you 
wrote such beautiful dissertations at the Sorbonne ? 
Why go to bury your talents in the woods ? " But 
no selfish or ambitious feelings could deter the 
devoted missionary from his purpose. He arrived 
at Boston in October, 1796, and was received by 
the good Matignon (a kindred spirit in all but cou- 
rageous and active energy) with open arms, as an 
angel senit from heaven to his aid and comfort 

Once settled in his new office, he applied his 
whole time and talents to his work. He found, 
indeed, no use among his Boston congregation for 
<^8uch beautiful dissertations as he wrote at the 
Sorbonne;" but he found full scope for the exer- 
dse of the humiUty and charity with which his 
breast was filled. The Catholics of Boston con- 
sisted, almost exclusively, of the Irish emigrants ; 
most of whom were, then at least, of the lowest 
orders, — the class who, even at that early period, 
had begun to wear the channel which has since 
poured such floods upon our shores. These, and 
some few families scattered in Maine and in other 
parts of New England, together with the poor rem- 
nants of Indians in and about the eastern extremity 
of Maine, formed the beginnings of the future dio- 
19 
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cese of the Bishop of Boston. To them he devoted 
himself. Assuming the mild authority of love, he 
won, over the heretofore turbulent and dreaded 
mass in the purlieus of the town, an influence and 
a controlling power, which, much more than the bull 
which the Pope afterwards sent him, entitled him 
to the name of " Right Reverend Father in God." 
He was a father indeed to the poor, the wretched, 
the degraded, — ever uniting with the salutary 
authority which he exercised for their good, a pa- 
rent's care and sympathy for their temporal con- 
cerns and sorrows. In times of unusual distress, 
from the severity of the season, the prevalence of 
an epidemic disease, or when a new wave of emi- 
gration broke upon him with its usual accompani- 
ments of misery, — then might Cheverus be found, 
by night and by day, at the forlorn dwelling of the 
poor, at the bedside of the sick or dying ; not to 
offer words of spiritual consolation alone, but to 
watch by them, — to lift their emaciated bodies in 
their beds, — to minister to their lowest wants with 
a humility which seemed unconscious of any sac- 
rifice, with a tenderness which might almost be 
honored with the title womanly. He thought of 
almsgiving alone, where more could be done, as but 
a secondary charity. " The prophet Elisha," says 
he in a charity sermon, " at jfirst sent his servant to 
lay his staff upon the child, but all to no purpose. 
It was not until he came himself, took the child in 
his arms, and breathed into it his own breath, that 
the limbs were warmed. So with our charities. As 
the dew refreshes the earth, parched by the burning 
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san, so is the kind word better than the gift to the 
soul withered and scathed by misfortune." " To 
bestow alms unkindly," said he on another occa- 
sion, " is to dissolve a pearl in vinegar." . 

Among the Indian subjects, too, of his spiritual 
guardianship, he acquired a most powerful influ- 
ence. He went down to them in all their degrada- 
tion, that be might lift them up to light and life. 
If their extreme debasement defeated his best 
hopes, he seems to have elicited, even from the 
squalid remnants of the eastern tribes, some scin- 
tillations of their native brightness. Exposed in 
one of his missionary tours, with two of them, in a 
birchen canoe, to imminent peril, he spoke to them 
of their danger : the reply, though less arrogant, 
will compare in classic beauty with that often quo- 
ted, " Fear nothing ; you carry Caesar and his 
fortunes ! " — " With you, my father, no fear ; with- 
out you, fear." 

A friend (who, I believe, now hears me) has re- 
lated to me a striking incident of his minute care 
for and knowledge of the afiairs of his extensive 
flock. This incident took place after Cheverus 
became a bishop, and thus proves that his early 
as his later dignities made no change in the man. 
My friend had occasion for a young but a trust- 
worthy servant to attend him on a foreign voyage. 
Finding some difficulty in obtaining a suitable lad 
for his purpose, he was advised to speak to the 
bishop to assist him. An answer to his request was 
promised in a few days ; during which interval, as 
my friend afterwards ascertained, he had been mak- 
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ing inquiry as to his character, as suitable to take 
charge of a young lad in this way. At the next 
interview, he promised to procure such a youth as 
was wanted, provided my friend would pledge his 
word to have him well treated, and returned in due 
time to his home. This was promised ; and a boy 
from an indigent family was engaged. The bishop, 
however, requested that he might be permitted to 
remain with his parents until the time of saUing. 
It was at early daylight, on a freezing morning in 
December, that preparations were making on board 
the vessel for leaving the wharf. The boy had not 
come on board; and it was concluded, that, after 
all, he had deceived his pastor, and would not come. 
But soon the good bishop was seen hurrying down 
the wharf, leading his young charge by the hand. 
Taking his future master into the cabin, he made 
him renew his promise to watch over the boy as 
a father, and to return him safely, God willing, to 
his country and friends. Then, kneeling upon the 
cabin floor, he commended them both to the pro- 
tection of Heaven, and, giving the child his apostolic 
blessing, left the ship. 

It would be instructive to trace still further the 
course of this true missionary of the cross through 
his many toils and anxieties in the early part of 
his ministry in America ; to see how powerful was 
the influence of his Christian humility, — his soul- 
felt and life-exhibited love to God and to God's 
children, — in breaking down the prejudices of the 
sturdy descendants of the Puritans against the Po- 
pish name. 
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It would be delightful to recall even personal 
recollections of his slight form, and humble yet 
dignified countenance, as he wended his way on 
his errands of mercy ; or, as he might often be seen, 
arm in arm with Protestant clergymen, joining in 
meetings with them for benevolent objects, and 
with one heart and one mind with them devising 
means of doing good. I well remember being pre- 
sent at a meeting held in Boston, for the purpose 
of forming a society for the moral and religious 
improvement of seamen (a meeting where a work 
was begun in faith and prayer, which, though slow 
in progress, will yet cause the sons of the ocean 
to rejoice) ; where might be seen together the faces 
of Channing, of Lowell, of Buckminster, of Kirk- 
land, and of Cheverus. Between the first and the 
last, — Channing and Cheverus, — there was a 
striking resemblance in form and size at least. 

But we must be content now to leave this long- 
est period of his ministry, and hasten to view the 
Christian pastor in other lights. 

What we have hitherto seen of Cheverus only 
teaches us how good, how useful, and how happy, 
a man may be under the pressure of adverse cir- 
cumstances, — in poverty, and amid scenes of inces- 
sant toil. We have not seen him surrounded by 
the allurements of high honors, and the dangers of 
power. Yet these he had voluntarily avoided ; for 
in London, after his exile from France, he was 
offered, in the family of a powerful nobleman, 
whom his virtues had attached to him, a situation 
which would have been enviable to the lover of 
19» 
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ease, and a sure introdaction to that refined society 
of which he was so capable of becoming an orna- 
ment. But he preferred the humbler and most labo- 
rious post of a missionary to the poor Catholics of 
America. Soon after he commenced his labors in 
Boston, he was urgently invited to take charge of the 
comparatively rich and well-established church of 
St. Mary's, in the city of Philadelphia ; but he would 
not leave the flock which had already begun to cling 
to him as to their dearest Mend. So also in 1801, 
when, under the policy of Bonaparte, — that great 
spirit, who too well knew the power of the religious 
principle, whether pure or corrupted, not to strive to 
prostitute it to his own purposes of selfish ambi- 
tion, — when, under his decrees, the French church 
began to arise from its ruins, and her bishops and 
priests were returning from their exile to re-open 
her desecrated temples, Cheveruswas strongly urged 
by his family and by his clerical friends to return. 
Every appeal was made to his love of country and 
the claims of kindred, until his heart was torn with 
anxiety. How would it delight him to revisit his 
beautiful France, — to embrace again his relatives 
and friends, — to be again united to his first-beloved 
and widowed church of Mayenne ! On the other 
hand, how could he leave his beloved congregation 
and his rising church in America, and his more than 
ever-beloved friend, the saintly Matignon ? Long 
and har^ was the struggle ; but the sacrifice was 
made, a^id he announced to his friends and his 
people that he would remain among them, sharing 
their good or evil fortune. 
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The joy with which this announcement was 
received throughout the town, showed, in a strong 
light, how high he stood in the esteem, not only of 
his own people, but x}i the inhabitants generally ; 
who felt that, besides his value as a citizen and a 
friend, it would be a public misfortune to lose his 
powerful influence over that increasing portion of 
the population who reverenced him as a governor 
as well as a priest. 

In 1808 the papal decree was issued, erecting 
the church at Boston and its dependencies into a 
bishopric, and naming Cheverus as its first bishop. 
Sorely against his will had this honor been pre- 
pared for him, and awarded by the arrangement of 
his Mend and nominal superior Matignon. Like a 
true son of the church, he seems to have felt the 
whole weight of the mitre and the crook, little bur- 
thened as were those of the see of Boston with 
gold or precious stones. In 1810 he was conse- 
crated at Baltimore by Archbishop Carrol, who 
previously had been the only Roman Catholic pre- 
late in the United States. 

For thirteen years more did the good man con- 
tinue the course of life which has been portrayed 
in this sketch. The name of Bishop to him was 
but another title for the friend of man and servant 
of Christ. But at length the frail body yielded, 
and his health suiffered by his incessant labors. 
That harrowing disease, the asthma, had become 
most painfully seated upon him. Matignon, too, 
his beloved Matignon, so long his fellow-laborer 
and companion, had been translated, by the mes- 
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senger of death, to the church in heaven ; and his 
heart was deeply wounded. Under all these trials 
and depressions, it became apparent that some res- 
pite from toil, and a change of climate and scene, 
were absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
life. 

He had, at the beginning of this year 1823, re- 
ceived from the restored king, Louis XVIIL, a 
recall to France, with an offer of the investiture of 
the Bishopric of Montaubon. At first he refused 
to go ; but, the summons being repeated in a more 
urgent manner, and his physicians having assured 
him that he could not continue another winter in 
New England without the greatest hazard, he felt 
that the recall to his native France was, under such 
circumstances, more a call from God than from the 
king. He determined to return. 

The demonstrations of feeling, when this resolu- 
tion became known to his people and in the town, 
were such as few, very few, public or private men 
have ever been honored with. It would weary you 
even to enumerate the forms in which the love and 
veneration which he had secured to himself were 
manifested. 

He embarked for France in October, 1823, carry- 
ing with him only the same trunk which he had 
brought with him to America twenty-seven years 
before ; and leaving all his little acquisitions, the 
chief of which was his library, to the use of his 
successors and the church. He was shipwrecked 
upon the coast of France, and escaped with life in 
a most providential manner, — thus reentering his 
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native land after an absence of thirty-one years, 
rich indeed in spiritual, but as destitute of worldly, 
posessions as when he had left it. 

If, as I have observed, the life of Cheverus had 
from its opening to this moment been one where 
none of the glare of public honor, none of the delu- 
sions of wealth, none of the temptations of power, 
had endangered his virtue, — from this time for- 
ward it was an upward path in the perilous course 
of earthly glory. Had he died Bishop of Boston, 
we should never have known from his life how en- 
tirely the gems of humility and love can eclipse all 
earthly jewels. We might have doubted if even 
Cheverus could have safely passed through trials 
more difficult to human virtue than is the needle's 
eye to the ponderous camel. But we shall see, 
even by the rapid glance which we must give to 
the remainder of his earthly course, that he whose 
eye of faith has been accustomed to rest upon the 
glories of the celestial crown cannot easily be daz- 
zled by earthly pomp and power. 

The first act of the shipwrecked Christian priest 
was to seek the nearest church, that he might sing 
a solemn Te Deum for the preservation of the lives 
of his fellow-passengers and his own. 

His journey, from his landing-place to P^ris, 
was a sort of triumphal march ; so effectually had 
his good name preceded him, and so ready are his 
nation to give honor to whom honor is dueij or, 
rather let me say, to whom they may think for the 
moment that it is due. So high did the popular 
enthusiasm run in his favor, that there seems to 
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have sprung up a degree of jealousy in the minds 
of the greatly mean at the court of Louis ; and 
some difficulty was at that late moment raised 
about the investiture of the bishopric to which he 
had been nominated, on the strange pretence, that, 
having been absent from France more than thirty 
years, he could not be considered a citizen, or be 
elevated to a see in the kingdom! Cheyerua, 
mild and meek as he was, was not one who con- 
sidered a dumb submission to injustice as any part 
of humility. He immediately wrote to the mini- 
ster, that if the king, after recalling him as his 
subject, should now refuse to acknowledge him as 
such, he would leave Paris at once, and for ever 
renounce the bishopric of Montaubon. This settled 
the matter ; and the Pope's bull was immediately 
registered, and sent to him the same day. 

As bishop of his new diocese, he entered upon 
his office with the same devotion which he ever 
gave to present duty. In his official address upon 
entering his cathedral, he uttered the warm feelings 
of a father meeting a beloved family. And here, 
too, he gave proof of that true Catholicism, which, 
although spontaneous in his own Christian soul, 
had been strengthened by his long residence amid 
our free institutions; a proof which must have 
sounded strange to the echoes of those ancient walls. 
Alluding to the Protestants, who were quite nume- 
rous at Montaubon, he said : " There is an interest- 
ing portion of the inhabitants of this diocese, who, 
though strangers to our communion, should not be 
so to our affections. To them also I wish to be a 
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father, a friend ; happy if it should one day be given 
me to re-unite them all in one faith, as we should 
mingle them in our charity." And in his replies to 
the different bodies who presented addresses to him, 
among whom were the Protestant ministers, he 
spoke with the utmost candor and kindness. " I 
have a heart," said he, " extremely disposed to love, 
and I wish to be loved." 

The same simpUcity and earnestness of the 
Christian pastor were seen in Cheverus in his new 
position, which had marked his course in a more 
humble see. He preached in season and out of 
season; in his own cathedral, and in numerous 
other places, where the fame of his happy elo- 
quence caused him to be invited, and followed by 
crowds. Observing the profound ignorance, even 
upon the elementary truths of religion, which ex- 
isted among the higher as well as lower classes of 
his native country, he let it be known that he 
should preach every Sabbath at parochial mass, in 
his own cathedral; and without apprising his 
hearers of his intention, but concealing it under 
some rhetorical formalities, he gave a course of 
sermons explanatory of the church catechism. 
When, by the charms of his eloquence, he had ex- 
cited an interest in these primary truths, so that 
his audience was always full and increasing, he 
revealed to them his secret. " Had I," said he to 
them, " had I announced to you, at the outset, that 
I should teach the -catechism every Sunday, you 
would have considered it beneath you to attend, 
thinking it suitable only for children. Now for 
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six months I have done nothing else, and these 
instructions have interested you. Learn, then, that 
the simplest truths of religion are important to old 
as well as young, to the learned as well as the 
ignorant. All may derive benefit and instruction 
from them." 

But Cheverus soon found the di£ference between 
acting upon an elevated and a humble stage. He 
pursued at Montaubon the same course that was 
his familiar, every-day course in Boston. But the 
simple acts of love, kindness, and piety, which as 
the humble curate or even Bishop of Boston he 
performed in quiet every hour, he could not do as 
the rich bishop of a French city, without being an- 
noyed with notice and fame which spread through- 
out the land. His lowly mansion in Boston was 
always open to the wayfarer or the destitute; so 
was the Episcopal palace at Montaubon. He 
gave away all his scanty income in Boston; he 
did the same with the more ample revenues of 
his see in France, but not with the like quiet and 
peace to himself. And it must not be wondered 
at ; for I apprehend that we, simple republicans as 
we are, think differently of such an act as his, 
when on occasion of a great inundation, which 
overwhelmed one of the most indigent quarters of 
his city, he opened his palace to three hundred of 
the poor and destitute, who were driven from their 
hovels on the river's brink, and fed and housed 
them until they could return ; or when, on the 
invasion of the cholera at Bourdeaux, instead of 
fleeing from the danger, he had the still more mag- 
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nificent archiepiscopal palace fitted up as an hospi- 
tal, with beds and mattresses in every room and 
hall, with nurses and medical attendants in readi- 
ness, and " House of Succor " painted over its 
doors ; — we do think more of such acts in the 
Bishop and the Peer of France, than of the same 
spirit in an humble householder, who perhaps puts 
himself to more inconvenience and self-denial to 
shelter two or three unfortunates. 

But be it fame or be it scorn, Cheverus acted 
out his heart's dictates, and cared not. Not so 
the French public. So great became the popular- 
ity of the long-banished prelate, that enough could 
not be done to show their sense of his worth. 

In 1826, on the death of the Archbishop of Bour- 
deaux, one of the richest sees in France, and second 
in honor only to that of Paris, Cheverus was named 
to that high post ; and, notwithstanding his protests 
and exertions to avoid it, he was compelled to ac- 
cept the honor. At the same time he was created 
a peer of the realm by Charles X., and, at a subse- 
quent period, received one of the highest titles of 
nobility which the monarch of France can bestow, 
being named a commander of the order of the 
Holy Ghost. To these temporal honors, so univer- 
sally united with spiritual in monarchical govern- 
ments, Cheverus was particularly averse, and would 
gladly have avoided them ; but, under then existing 
circumstances, this could not be done consistently 
with his highest usefulness to the church. But 
when, in the revolution of July, the titles created 
by Charles X. were abrogated, and an exception 
20 
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was desired by many in his favor, he published a 
declaration most remarkable for its simple dignity, 
expressing his joy at being released from all political 
honors and responsibilities, and his fixed resolution 
never again to assume them, but to spend his re- 
maining days in the bosom of his spiritual flock, 
and devoted to his spiritual duties alone. It was 
during his membership of the Chamber of Peers, 
which made it necessary for him to come to Paris 
to attend its sittings, that an incident occurred 
beautifully illustrative of his character, and whidi 
has been related to me by a friend. 

A young woman, who had been a member of his 
congregation in Boston, being in Paris in the capa- 
city of chambermaid to an American lady, then on 
her travels, seeing it announced in the public prints 
that the Archbishop of Bourdeaux, Cheverus, had 
arrived in the city, determined to see her former 
pastor. She asked permission of her mistress to 
call upon him, but was told that the Archbishop of 
Bourdeaux and the Peer of France would not be 
accessible to her, as had been the Catholic priest of 
Boston. " I know Father Cheverus better," said 
she ; and she went to his residence to inquire for 
him. She was told by his servants that he was 
at the palace, having an audience with the king, 
would not return until late at night, and was to 
leave the city early the next morning. She was, 
however, desired to leave her name and residence, 
which she did. She returned to her mistress, and 
was laughed at for her presumption. Late that 
evening, a man, wrapped in a cloak, inquired in 
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English for the young woman, as having a message 
for her alone. After a private interview of a short 
time, the girl told her mistress that she had seen 
her good priest once more, and received his bene- 
diction. It was Cheverus who had called, leaving 
his carriage in another street, that he might not be 
recognized, and might thus see his humble friend 
alone, uninterrupted by the civilities of the family, 
which he had not time to receive. 

Another delightful anecdote I ask your patience 
to relate, as it proves that the heart of the true 
Christian is the heart of the true republican, al- 
though it beat under the diamond star or the 
pontifTs robe. 

The archbishop had been solicited by a rich and 
honorable citizen of Bourdeaux to baptize his child 
with his own hands. At length he was prevailed 
upon to grant the request, in spite of his unwilling- 
ness to do for one what he could not do for all. As 
he was about to commence the ceremony in the ca- 
thedral, he saw a poor woman, accompanied by her 
relatives and holding an infant in her arms, wait- 
ing at a respectful distance, until she could ap- 
proach the font, and seek baptism for her little 
one from one of the curates or minor priests. Che- 
verus immediately summoned the humble family 
to the altar, and told them that he wished to bap- 
tize the unadorned baby, as well as the one loaded 
with ornaments. At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony, he, with his usual tact and happy eloquence, 
gave a worthy lesson to both the rich and the poor 
parents before . him. " These two children," said 
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he, "are equally great in the sight of God, — 
equally honorable and equally dear to him. Both 
are destined to the same glory in eternity, though 
they are to reach it by different paths : the rich 
one by the charity which will succor and console 
his wretched brethren ; the poor one, by an humble 
and laborious life. K heaven be hereafter open to 
him who suffers, it will be because he has led a life 
of patient submission ; if to him who gives relief, 
because he has shown himself compassionate. To 
be generous will be the virtue of the one ; to be 
grateful, that of the other. And," added he, " both 
must begin from this very day to fulfil their destiny. 
The poor child cannot, indeed, yet ask kindness, and 
his heart is as yet unconscious of gratitude; but 
I will be his interpreter, and take upon myself the 1 
debt of gratitude for all the good you shall do him. 
The rich child cannot give, and his heart is as yet 
unacquainted with generosity; but you," said he, 
turning to the numerous and brilliant assemblage 
by which the infant was surrounded, — "you are 
his representatives, and ought to assume the duty 
of being charitable and generous for him. Such 
charity is the greatest proof of tenderness you can 
give him : it will sanctify his entrance into life, and 
cause the whole course of it to be blessed by that 
God who does not call himself in vain the Father 
of the poor." He then made a collection for the 
poor child, to which, it hardly need be added, the 
wealthy group pressed eagerly forward to contri- 
bute ; and both parties left the church with happy 
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hearts, and tears of gratitude to the good arch- 
bishop. 

The touching eloquence of this address, and the 
wonderful aptitude to see and apply a sudden inci- 
dent to the happiest effect, furnishes a fair specimen 
of a talent which Cheverus possessed in an eminent 
degree, and by which he gained much of his power 
over others. Thus his eloquence in the pulpit — al- 
most always extemporaneous — was the true elo- 
quence of the heart. His sparkling eye, his rapid 
enunciation, his unstudied but most expressive 
gesticulation, could not be witnessed even once 
and be forgotten. There was about him a spiritual 
magnetism, if I may be pardoned the expression, 
which awoke in the soul feelings unknown before, 
or, if known, seldom so delightfully excited. 

Such, and a thousand others, were the acts by 
which the name of Cheverus became the theme of 
enthusiastic eulogy, remarkable even in enthusiastic 
France. Not tl^at matters of higher dignity, in the 
common use of that word, could not be related of 
him. His course amid the troubles which agitated 
France in 1829 and 1830, — which resulted in the 
overthrow of Charles X. who, whatever were his 
sins, had appreciated the character of Cheverus, — 
his noble renunciation of political honors by his 
declaration of August, which has been alluded to, 
and the advice which he gave to the infatuated 
king and his more infatuated ministers on more 
than one occasion of difficulty, manifested a quick 
perception and a wise discernment, as well as a 
20* 
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moral courage, sufficient to prove that the priest 
might have been the statesman, had he believed 
that he could do more good in that capacity, and 
to give harmony to his character in all the high 
stations to which he was called. 

But the unfortunate man, I had almost said, was 
destined to bear a still heavier burden of honors. 
Unfortmiate certainly did he esteem it, that he 
could not do all honor to the cause of religion and 
to the church which he deemed identified with it, 
and yet remain the humblest servant of both. The 
wise monarch of the Revolution, watchful for every 
expedient to strengthen the popular throne, soon 
discovered that an honor done to Cheverus would 
add a strong pillar to that throne. Although Che- 
verus was an undisguised adherent of the fallen 
dynasty, from two of whose kings (Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X.) he had received high distinction, 
Louis Philippe hesitated not to write to the Pope, 
soliciting for the favorite prelate of France a cardi- 
nal's hat. When the rumor of this design reached 
the ears of Cheverus, he was greatly distressed ; and 
he wrote urgently to the ministers of the king, and 
also to Rome, begging to have the nomination with- 
drawn. But the request of the French king was too 
much in accordance with the feelings of the Pope, 
who had long honored Cheverus with his friendship, 
to be rejected from regard to the humility of the arch- 
bishop ; and it was resolved that the dignity should 
be bestowed as soon as France should assign to 
the cardinal's office a revenue in keeping w^ith its 
due honors. This was immediately done ; and, in 
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February, 1836, hie was proclaimed cardinal, and 
invited to Paris to receive his investiture from the 
king's hands. 

And now we behold the humble priest and mis- 
sionary,— whom, so few years before, the log-hut 
of the outcast Indian, and many a miserable hovel 
of Boston, had welcomed familiarly to its scanty 
fireside,— invested with aU the pomp and riches of 
the highest place, save one, in the most splendid 
hierarchy in the world ; and already spoken of as 
the future Pope ! 

But to Cheverus, duty, obedience, alone could 
make all this pomp endurable. From the hour of 
receiving the tonsure, he gave himself, body and 
soul, to God and the church ; and, through them, 
to his fellow-men. For God and the church, he 
was willing to be abased ; and, if need were, to be 
exalted. But to him grandeur, authority, riches, 
brought, in themselves, no happiness. Of the 
nothingness of human glory, he was too deeply 
impressed to find in it any satisfaction. " What 
boots it," he said, " to be enveloped after death in 
a red, a black, or a purple shroud ? How can we 
attach any value to human things ? " " Oh, how 
gladly," he exclaimed to some young students of 
Saint Sulpice, — "how gladly would I exchange 
this red cap for yours ! " 

And, indeed, the red cassock of the cardinal 
proved little more to him than the putting on of 
the funeral shroud. After the pompous ceremony 
of his investiture, he set out from Paris, returning 
to his diocese by way of Mayenne, in order to give 
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his native city the delight of beholding one of its 
sons invested with the sacred purple. After his 
public entrance into Bourdeaux, he commenced a 
series of journeys throughout his whole diocese^ 
exercising the numerous and fatiguing functions of 
a burdensome ritual, and preaching on all occa- 
sions where he could hope to add the effect of his 
high position in the church to his own simple elo- 
quence, for the advancement of piety. For several 
weeks he pursued this course, with no cessation of 
labor or exposure. At the end of this time, he 
returned home, completely prostrated, — a prostra- 
tion which but foretold his speedy release from all 
labor, and his introduction to eternal rest. 

For a long time it hjid been his desire that his 
death might be sudden. He was anxious to spare 
those about him the trouble and solicitude occa- 
sioned by protracted sickness. In the Catholic 
litany is the petition, "From sudden and from 
unprepared-for death, deliver us. Lord." Cheverus 
always omitted the first branch of the prayer. He 
had desired that his death might be sudden. His 
prayer was heard. 

On the 14th of July, only four months after his 
induction to the cardinalate, he was struck with 
paralysis, which at once deprived him of all con- 
sciousness ; and, although breathing continued for 
four or five days, the soul, as if ashamed that its 
frail companion should cling for a moment longer 
to life, refused all further intercourse with the 
body. 

During these few days, masses and prayers for 
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his recovery were incessantly said in all the 
churches. Indeed, all occupation but that of 
prayer seemed to be suspended in the city, and 
as far as the news of his danger could be spread ; 
but all in vain. 

On the 19th, high mass was celebrated in the 
chamber of the dying cardinal. At that point 
where the Romish ritual has studied to concentrate 
the full power of this wondrous ceremony in one 
awful effect upon the human mind, — at the very 
moment of the elevation of the host, — the last 
breath of Cheverus, softly, and without a struggle, 
went forth in deathi 

" I have invited you here," said Addison on his 
death-bed, to his skeptical friend, " I have invited 
you here to see how a Christian can die." I have 
asked you at this time to behold how a Christian 
lives. Very imperfect, of necessity, has the sketch 
been. And I fear that too prominent a position 
has been given to what are only parts of the good 
man's character. But it must suffice. I have been 
anxious only to bring out a few of the rays of 
Christian love which shone in his life. The rays 
of that gem of heaven dart equally upward, below, 
and around. Christian love ! who shall portray its 
beauty? who shall define the limits of its power? 
It is infinite ! and he in whose breast it glows is 
one with God ; for God is love. 

Such was the Roman Catholic priest Cheverus. 
The lesson of charity which is held up to us by 
the contemplation of such characters as his, in all 
the varieties of the Christian name, we must not 
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now stop to read. Such was the Chnstian man; 
and let this be our present lesson from his life, — 
that he who aims with right ambition to be a 
philanthropist, a patriot, one honored and blessed 
of men, must, like him, aim first to become in 
heart, in mind, in life, a Christian. 
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Why are we assembled here ? The regular ser- 
vices of the sanctuary have been performed; the 
benediction has been pronounced : still we see 
that the place of worship and instruction is not 
deserted. Here are mothers with their little ones, 
lingering around the altar ; parents, who come not 
alone, but lead their children to the place where 
they themselves have heard of the Saviour. And 
here are no mistaken disciples to rebuke them or 
to drive them back. We have heard the Master's 
voice, and have learned his mind better: "Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not ; " and who will dare forbid any whom he has 
invited? And as we behold the blessed Master 
taking them up in his arms and blessing them, 
shall not the disciple gladly clear the way, and lead 
forward the little ones ? Above all, shall not the 
parent press through the crowd, lifting his beloved 
child to the Saviour's notice, crying, " Bless mine, 
O my Saviour ! even mine ; upon this dear child of 
my love, let thy hands rest ; for him let thy prayer 
go up " ? 
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And is it so ? Do we really see Christian parents 
thus eager to obtain the blessing of the Saviour 
upon the heads of their beloved offspring? Can 
it be otherwise ? Can there be a Christian parent 
whose most earnest wish is not to bring his chil- 
dren to Christ? Were that sacred Teacher now 
on earth, should we see all those who bear his 
name, and whom we should much offend to ask 
them if they were Christians, — should we see 
them now bringing their " little children unto him 
that he might put his hands on them and pray " ? 

Christian parent, I think I hear you exclaim, 
" Yes, oh yes, who would not rush forward to ob- 
tain such a blessing ? Oh, could his sacred hand 
be laid on my child's head, how would my heart 
rejoice ! how would my love and gratitude gush 
forth towards him ! " 

But we see not his mUd and benevolent counte- 
nance beaming upon us. We hear not his voice 
cheering the parent's heart, as he beckons the 
children to his arms, saying, " Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven." Why, then, have we assem- 
bled here? I trust it is because we believe that 
sacred assurance which he gave, as his bodily form 
ascended out of sight, " Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world." I trust that we 
all believe, that whenever we gather together in 
his name, there he is yet in the midst of us ; and 
may we not hope that there are now present many 
who have come in the spirit of those mothers and 
fathers of old, who brought their children unto 
Christ that he might touch them ? Wherever there 
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is such a parent, wherevejr there is such a desire, 
wherever there is going up such a prayer, — oh! 
upon the child of that parent may the touch of the 
divine Saviour rest, and sanctify its young spirit, 
and make it now, and hereafter, and for ever, one 
of those " of whom is the kingdom of heaven " ! 
And if there be any here who have hitherto thought 
too little of this greatest of blessings for their chil- 
dren ; who, it may be, have toiled, and are willing 
still to toil, to supply them with the meat that 
perishetb, but have forgotten or neglected to pro- 
vide for them that which endureth unto eternal life ; 
may the Holy Spirit now touch their hearts, and 
awaken them to a sense of their sad mistake, of 
their guilty error ! " Suffer little children to come 
unto me,^' said the Saviour, " B.nd forbid them not ; " 
and can it be that a parent can forbid his own 
child ? You would be filled with horror at such a - 
thought, did you now hear the voice of the blessed 
Jesus. But is not that voice calling to you from 
this sacred volume ? Does it not reach you from 
the sabbath-bell, even if you do not come to hear 
it from the pulpit? Does it not come to you from 
that same bell, as it tolls forth the funeral knell of 
some youthful victim of the great destroyer ? " But 
forbid them ! " you exclaim. " Do I forbid them ? " 
Yes, parent : if your example in the neglect of 
holy things is continually before your child ; if he 
sees that religion has no charms for you ; if he never 
sees you open the book of the Saviour's teachings, 
or hears your voice going up from the family altar, 
can you say that you do nothing to keep your child 
21 
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back from the extended arms of his Saviour and 
yours? You may not forbid him in words; but 
you do nothing to bring him, and, by every negative 
influence which you can exert, you hold him back. 
You suffer him not to go to him who is kinder to 
him than father or mother. 

But, I repeat it, we will trust that, in our as- 
sembling here, we have delightful proof that the 
Saviour's voice is heard. Does not this crowd of 
youthful forms, surrounded by the thoughtful and 
affectionate faces of elder disciples, testify that the 
call is obeyed? You have come up to the place 
where Jesus has put his name, and you have brought 
your children to present them to the Lord. You have 
done well ; and be assured, that, in so far as yoa 
have brought them with the heartfelt prayier for his 
blessing, that blessing will be given. You have 
brought them hither, that you may obtain the aid of 
your Christian friends to help them to make their 
way to Jesus ; and such friends, we hope, you will 
ever find in this sabbath-school. Here, we trust, you 
will ever find those who will unite their prayers and 
their efforts with yours for your children's good. 
But, O parent! remember that we can be only 
helpers ; we cannot if we would, nor would we 
if we could, take the solemn responsibility firom 
your hands. We never can supply a parent's sa- 
cred place, or possess a parent's power to educate 
these children for heaven. Nor, surely, would you 
have us do so. Would you consent to look to a 
stranger, however kind or able, to feed and clothe 
and educate your child, even in worldly things, with 
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no oversight or direction from you ? If not, surely 
you will not expect or desire that their spiritual 
nourishment, their religious education, should come 
wholly from another's hand. 

But let me ask you, my children, and my young 
friends. Why are we assembled here ? You have 
come to school, you will say. But this is no com- 
mon school. You have not here the studies which 
occupy your week-day hours. You call it a Sun- 
day-school, — a school for religious instruction. 
And what is religious instruction ? What do you 
come hither to learn ? 

My children, let me ask you to pause for a mo- 
ment in the multitude of thoughts which are always 
coursing through your minds. Let me ask you to 
pause for a moment, and give me an answer to this 
question ; or let me help you to answer it ; for, be 
assured, it is a most momentous question. 

Did it ever come into your minds to ask yourself 
what you are; where you came from; and whither 
you are going ? As you are passing on from day 
to day, rushing from this thing to that, from one 
amusement or occupation to another, — or as you 
may sometimes lie awake in the quiet watches of 
tiie night, — does it not occur to you to ask yourself 
such questions as these ? 

K you will but allow yourself to consider, you 
will see that you have a wonderful and curious 
body, full of life and motion ; and that you have 
within that body a still more wonderful mind, that 
thinks and plans, and directs your body what to do 
and how to move. While your body, however strong 
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and active, can go but a little way at a time, yoni 
mind, your thoughts, can fly over hundreds and 
thousands of miles in an instant. Your body can 
do nothing of itself. You perhaps have seen the 
body of some one of your young companions 
carried to the grave ; but you know that that body 
was not your former friend. You know that his 
soul, that mind which directed all his actions, which 
taught his tongue what to say, his countenance how 
to look, had gone before the body was laid in the 
quiet grave ; and have you not sometimes longed 
to know what has become of that soul ; whether it 
still lived ; whether it was happy ? 

Now, it is about the soul that you come hither to 
learn. It is about the soul that Jesus Christ came 
to tell you; and this holy book, the Bible, from 
which we teach you here, contains the words of 
Jesus. Here he has revealed the glorious truth, that 
these souls of ours are capable of living for ever 
and ever; that they will never die as our bodies 
do ; and that they are capable of everlasting hap- 
piness,— of happiness that shall be for ever in- 
creasing. But he has also told us, that our souls 
cannot be thus happy, unless we keep the laws of 
God ; that, if we disobey those laws, if we sin 
against God and do not repent, our souls must be 
for ever lost. And then Jesus tells us what those 
laws are, and he promises us his help that we may 
be able to keep them ; and, more than all this, he 
tells us, that, although we have sinned, — as we all 
of us have, — yet that, if we are penitent and come 
to him to save us, God will forgive us our sins and 
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restore us to his favor. Yes, this kind and gracious 
Saviour, God's own beloved Son, came down from 
heaven, and suffered and died, that he might bring 
these glad tidings of great joy. 

And, now, is there any child here too young to 
understand that these things are of unutterable im- 
portance; or who, if he will only stop to think, 
will not wish to know more about them? And 
this is the very purpose for which we invite you to 
this school of religious instruction. It is for this 
that Jesus Christ invites you to come to him. Why 
was it, think you, that the blessed Sp.viour, when 
he was upon earth, took so much notice of little 
children ? Was it for their beautiful and innocent 
looks ? Not for these alone, pleasant and delightful 
as they are ; but it was because he could see in 
each of them the ever-living spark; because he 
knew that every little chUd there might become 
an angel of light, — might live and rejoice for ever 
before God's throne in heaven, after its little frail 
body had turned to dust. It was for this that he de- 
sired to take them by the hand, and lead them to 
their Father and his Father in heaven. And so is 
he now ready to take you, my children, by the hand ; 
for he loves you as well as he did the little Jewish 
children of old. He is also willing to take you by 
the hand as you grow up, and come forth into the 
world ; as you become young men and young 
women; as the cares and the temptations of the 
world grow stronger and stronger. And, charming 
as it is to see little children, in their sweet simplicityi 
learning to know their Father in heaven, and look- 
21» 
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ing up, as it were, into the face of Jesus for a loving 
smile, yet I must confess that a higher joy and a 
brighter hope spring up in my heart when I see 
the face of the intelligent youth filled with thought 
and respectful attention, as he reads his Bible, or 
listens to his parent or his pastor or his teacher 
while he speaks to him of holy things. 

Mark you that boy whom on the sabbath, as well 
as on week-days, you may see lounging about the 
streets or the wharves, his face staring with rude- 
ness, his mouth full of oaths and filthy language, 
his hands clenched for the fight, and his feet run- 
ning to the mob or to the riot ; — mark you that 
unhappy girl, strolling along with unmended clothes 
and unwashed hands ; or that vain thing, pranked 
out in her new colors, with her face simpering and 
gazing only for admiration, and with no thought 
that rises above the fluttering insect which she 
resembles ; then behold that brother and sister 
walking together to the house of God as the sab- 
bath-bell rings out the call to worship ; see them 
take their places in the sabbath-school, and welcome 
their kind teacher with a smile, and join in the ex- 
ercises of the day with a cheerful seriousness and 
devout attention ; — mark these different classes of 
children, which we may continually see about us; 
and which of them do you feel must be the happiest 
in themselves, the most worthy of the love and re- 
spect of others, the best hope of society,. and, above 
all, sure of the approval of God ? 

Follow these children a few steps further in life. 
"What places do they fill among our young men 
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and young women ? Whence come our street and 
corner loungers, our noisy brawlers, our dangerous 
and most pitiable female objects of compassion and 
sorrow ? Are they not our boys and girls of a few 
years ago, to whom the common school and the 
sabbath-school were hateful ; who were strangers in 
the house of God, and to whom the sabbath was a 
mocking ? And whence come our faithful Sunday- 
school teachers ; the decent and lovely inmates of 
our houses; our honorable and industrious me- 
chanics and merchants ; our happy and beloved 
heads of new families, filling up society and the 
church with fresh ornaments, as the aged and the 
hoary head sinks away and goes to its rest ? Are 
they not from such ranks as have in childhood 
stood around the good parent's chair, and heard of 
Jesus and of heaven ; as have bowed with him at 
the family altar ; and such as, we trust, now fill the 
seats of this sabbath-school ? 

To which class, my children and young friends, — 
to which class would you belong, now and here- 
after ? Now is the time for you to choose. 

It is not needful to ask you, my fellow-teachers, 
why you have assembled here. This is the place 
and the hour towards which, I trust, your happiest 
thoughts and warmest desires are directed. Even 
through the week, when the common duties of life 
occupy your hands, doubtless your minds often 
revert to this place of your solemnities. At least, 
in the morning and evening prayer of your closet, 
your classes here have a constant place. You have 
come now to meet these young immortals, whom 
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you have pledged yourselves to help onward in 
their way to heaven. You have come, I trust, with 
prayerful hearts ; for you have come to take a hi^ 
and a holy place as teachers of religion. Teachers 
of religion ! Is there not something almost awful 
in the name ? An office upon which the greatest 
minds and the greatest souls have entered with 
trembling, may well cause such as we are to 
hesitate. 

A teacher of religion ! Do you shrink from the 
title ? Perhaps some of you may not consider 
yourselves to be professors of religion. In the 
technical sense, if I may so call it, you may not 
be so. You have not perhaps received the waters 
of baptism, or taken your places at the Lord's table. 
But do you come to these classes to teach what 
you do not yourselves profess ? Do you tell these 
children of obligations to God and to Christ, which 
you do not feel to be binding upon yourselves? 
Surely you would not be so inconsistent By your 
very act, then, you profess yourselves willing and 
desirous to be the true disciples and followers of 
Christ, as you tell these children that they must be. 
Before God and the world, therefore, you have made 
a profession of religion, and are bound to see to it 
that you act up to that profession. I do not say, 
that, to be a teacher in a Sunday-school, one should 
feel ready to make that more formal expression of 
self-dedication which is usually termed a profession 
of religion ; but I do say that none should take 
upon themselves this office, who do not mean, de- 
liberately and honestly, to let their whole lives and 
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conversation be consistent with the Christian name ; 
and to strive to teach, by a pure and reverent ex- 
ample, as well as by the lessons which their lips 
utter. 

Do you say that such views as these will frighten 
from our ranks many of our most ready and use- 
ful teachers ; that the young and the cheerful will 
go back, and leave the school to those who cannot 
sympathize with the joyousness of youth, who will 
show religion only in its sombre clothing, and make 
it unattractive to childhood ? Far, very far, be it 
from me to take one tint from the bright rainbow of 
youthful hopes and feelings. I would rather make 
those tints brighter and more permanent, by point- 
ing them to the bow of promise which religion 
alone can bend over their heads. Libel not your 
holy faith by saying that it is inconsistent with 
cheerfulness and joy, and all that is happy and 
pure in this life, and that it offers only the promise 
of the life to come. Far be it from me to discour- 
age the young and happy from taking part in this 
sacred work. They are, and have been, among its 
chief and best promoters. When we have asked 
in vain for help from the mature in life, who should 
best know the worth of religious education, we 
have seen the young come forward, and devote 
their sabbath-hours kindly and cheerfully to the 
work ; and we have given God thanks. We have 
seen among them multitudes who have done honor 
to the sacred employment, and whose lives have 
borne testimony to their sincerity. 

We say now, as we have always said, that it is 
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much to be desired that parents •:— that fathers, 
who usually can if they will ; and mothers, where 
they leave not still higher duties ~- should come 
as teachers, and bring their children to be united in 
the class with those less favored than their own, 
with those spiritual orphans of whom there are so 
many always among us; thus giving a practical 
illustration of the brotherhood there is in Christ 
Yet we say, that we would not spare the young 
as teachers. If they have loving hearts, they can 
come home to children, as older teachers hardly 
can. 

And why should we drive back any, by saying 
that to be a teacher is to make a profession of 
religion ? Why should it drive you back to tell 
you of the importance of the office which yoa 
undertake ? Only come to your duties in the 
spirit of humility. Come not trusting in your own 
strength; for, if you do, you will assuredly fail 
Come not carelessly, or because you see your 
familiar companions doing so ; and oh ! as you love 
your own souls, and as you would tremble to 
endanger the souls of others, come not for mere 
display, or to pass a pleasant hour, or to get the 
praise of men. But come humbly, with a desire 
to do good ; determined to be faithful in your pre- 
paration, and punctual in all your engagements; 
with a loving and a patient spirit, and with a 
spirit of prayer which includes all the rest ; and 
you will be safe, you will be happy, in your em- 
ployment. The hand of Jesus will be extended to 
welcome you ; and to you, humble and lowly as 
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you are, he will give the same charge that he did 
to the great apostle of old, — " Feed my lambs." 
O teacher! can you hear this commission, and 
not be faithful ? 

CJome with the spirit of prayer. Here is the 
Christian teacher's rod and staff. And, to have 
the spirit, you must have the form. Forms may 
exist without the spirit; but with us weak mortals 
the spirit will soon go out, if it be not embodied in 
words, and marked by times and seasons. <^ It is 
important to urge this," says a most judicious 
writer ; " for there seems to be a notion growing 
into favor with some, that, as the spirit and not 
the form is the essential thing, it is better not to be 
burthened with methods and rules, but simply to 
pray always ; which there is reason to fear would 
in practice be found a precept to pray never." Fail 
not, then, if you would keep alive the spark from 
the altar, — fail not of the stated morning and 
evening devotions of the closet. When you seat 
yourself to prepare for your sabbath-lesson, pray for 
heavenly wisdom to guide your thoughts and your 
inquiries. As you enter your little class, cast your 
eyes upon the young immortals before you, waiting 
for your word of instruction, warning, and encou- 
ragement; and let your heart go up in secret, 
earnest prayer for help in your weakness. Prepare 
thus, and come thus to your work, and you will not 
faiL If you succeed not in bringing the peace of 
Grod to others, bis peace shall be upon your own 
spirit 

But, once more, be persevering and faithful to- 
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wards every scholar. Let not the pleasant and 
bright pupil engross your chief attention, or mn 
your partial favor. Such often need your efforts 
least. It is the poor, neglected children of ignorant, 
perhaps of vicious, parents, — unattractive in per- 
son, degraded in manners, — who most require 
your aid, and demand your patience. It is pleasant 
for any one to foster and train the beautiful flower 
or shrub ; but to eradicate weeds, or prune the 
crooked and ungainly plant, is less delightful ; yet 
such may become your brightest trophy, may bear 
the most glorious flower. Be diligent, forbearing, full 
of loving-kindness and hope. Remember how little 
it becomes a sinner like any of us to be impatient 
or unforgiving towards a little child. Oh ! were our 
divine Teacher to be as strict to mark our negli* 
gences, our perverseness, our backslidings, as we are 
to mark those of our pupils ; should he say of us, as 
we are too often ready to say of them, " We can 
do them no good ; let them alone," what would be 
our fate ? Where should we now be, for Whom the 
day of grace is still shining, and the day of proba- 
tion lengthened out? Be firm and uniform and 
dignified in the government of your class : require 
order and obedience; for, without these, no good 
can be done. But, if we would be " children of 
the Highest," and win souls unto Christ, let us " be 
kind unto the unthankful and the evil," as well as 
to the obedient and the docile. 
. But I fear that I have detained you too long. 
If I have spoken strongly, if I have spoken freely 
and plainly, bear with me, I pray you ; for on such 
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a subject and on such an occasion, I may well be 
supposed to feel a deep and earnest interest For 
more than half of my life I have been personally 
connected with a sister-institution to your own. 
The present season completes thirty-three years 
since I assisted in the formation of the first sab- 
bath-school in this town. Almost on this spot, and 
in a building which now forms part of that which 
stands next to your house of worship, I met a 
little band of Christian friends, and a beloved pas- 
tor now in heaven, to discuss the question if it 
were expedient to form a sabbath-school for the 
benefit of the poor and neglected children who then 
infested our streets and wharves on the holy day. 
It was resolved that the experiment should be 
tried for one year, — doubtful if we could obtain 
teachers willing to give their sabbath-hours to the 
work, or if we could induce children to attend. 
Since that time, I have not ceased to labor— God 
knows how imperfectly — in the cause. 

Outwardly, the experiment — for such it was at 
first — has not failed. Hundreds of teachers and 
thousands of children, not of the poor and desti- 
tute alone, but firom every class and portion of 
society, have filled the seats of these schools. How 
far their high and holy purpose has been car- 
ried out, — how far the ideal of them has been 
filled up, we may not now discuss ; nor, indeed, 
can it ever be known but to the all-seeing Eye 
which discerneth the hearts of men. But the in- 
stitution has taken its place fully and firmly among 
the modes of implanting the Christian religion in 
22 
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the world. The schoolroom stands beside the 
church, and the influence of its teachers must be 
second only to that of the sacred ministry. 

But, Christian friends, there is one institution, 
there is one church, that must ever take the pre- 
cedence of any which meets in the school-room or 
the sanctuary. There are teachers and ministers, 
God-appointed, who must fill well their ofGces, 
if the ways of Zion are ever to rejoice in the 
multitudes which come to her holy feasts. That 
institution is the famUy*; those priests are yoIl^ 
selves, Christian parents; that church is, in the 
words of the apostle to Philemon, " the church in 
thy house." 

Let me, then, dose as I began, by an appeal, 
in the words of another, to you who stand at the 
head of those fountains, from which, if from any- 
where, must flow the streams that shall ^make 
glad the city of God.'* 

"The church in your own house," — the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made you over^ 
seers, the lambs which the chief Shepherd has bid 
you feed, — will you be faithless to the trust ? Will 
you resign to other pastors the work which God 
has made first of all your own, and has raised up 
others to be your helpers only, not your substitutes ? 
The day is coming when the chief Shepherd shall 
put to each of you the solemn question, * Where 
is the flock which was given thee, thy beautiful 
flock ? ' Will you prepare yourselves then to 
confess with shame, * I left them to whosoever 
would take the crook from my hands, to random, 
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wayside influences; I fed and clothed them; I 
spared no expense for their nurture ; but time and 
effort I reserved for less worthy ends ' ? 

" In that day, those very children may rise up in 
judgment against you, and say : * Ye left us as 
orphan spirits, open to temptation, unsheltered 
from the assaults of evil influences. No mother's 
voice taught us the love of God. No father's 
prayer at the household altar led us to pray. No 
domestic teachings opened to us the words of life, 
and placed us at the feet of Jesus ; and here we 
are, lost, ruined spirits, — our sin laid for ever at 
your door, our blood upon your skirts.' 

"No, Christian parents, prepare not for the 
judgment-seat, for a dawning eternity, these appal- 
ling interviews, — these harrowing remembrances^ 
Feed the church which God has planted under 
your roof; nourish the lambs of Christ in the 
name and spirit of the good Shepherd ; and hope 
that, in the day of his appearing, you may find your 
little floclc with you in unbroken numbers at his 
right hand, and may say with joy unspeakable,-^ 
* Lo, here are we, and the children that thou hast 
given us.' " 
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INFLUENCE OF HIS OFFICE UPON THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHER. 

Minutes of a Speech before the Boston Sunday School Sodety* 

Ha7 8(V1848i* 



When your secretary honored me jvlth an invi- 
tation to say a few words at this meeting, he 
remarked that the Sunday-school Society had a 
right to my services. His remark was true. I 
never did, and I trust never shall, deny the right 
of the sabbath-school to any service I can render; 
and, of course, this society, which has been so effi- 
cient a helper to that good cause, has an entire 
right to call for the help of every friend of the cause. 
Nor am I disposed to be forward with any doubts 
of my own whether I can render you service in the 
way pointed out. If I can, simply by coming 
hither, show you an individual who has been for 
more than thirty years an active member of a Sun- 
day-school, and give you the testimony of his undi- 
minished confidence in the usefulness, and his faith 
in the growing influence, of these schools, — if I 
can bring to you the assurance of such a one, that 
he looks upon the call of Providence which made him 
in his early manhood a sabbath-school teacher, as 
the greatest blessing of his spiritual life, the greatest 

* The speech, as delivered and reported, coincided only in part wiih 
these minutes. 
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blessing to himself, — then possibly some service 
may be done, by inducing others to enter them- 
selves upon the same roll, or by reassuring some 
who may feel discouragement creeping over them. 

And such testimony I can bear, and I rejoice 
to bear. With a disposition far from sanguine, 
indeed with perhaps a morbid sensibility to dis- 
couraging circumstances, I have watched these in- 
stitutions through that long course of years. I have 
been fully alive to the dangers, earlier and later, 
which have been feared by their friends and pro- 
phesied by their enemies, from the incompetency 
of teachers ; their tendency to perpetuate sectarian- 
ism and the evils of false doctrine, and to engender 
among the laity captiousness and spiritual pride ; 
the lessening of domestic instruction and parental 
responsibility. I have seen and deeply felt the dis- 
couragement which their slow progress, and the 
little effect produced by them upon the face of 
society and in the church itself, are adapted to 
cherish ; and often has my heart sunk, and my faith 
wavered. But yet, and after all, as I look upon 
them from the point of view which years and expe- 
rience have given me, I can declare,. that never in 
my earliest days of ardor and hope was my belief 
in their value and usefulness firmer or more cheerful. 
Never was my opinion stronger, that they ought to 
be encouraged, cherished, strengthened in every pos- 
sible way, by every Christian pastor and every 
Christian layman, and by every true patriot and 
philanthropist. i 

There is one element of usefulness in these insti- 
22* 
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tntions, which perhaps has not been so mnch 
thought of as it should be, but which, for myself, 
I esteem among the highest and best, — I mean 
their influence upon the teacher himself, and, 
through the teacher, upon society. In some re- 
marks of a writer who stands in the highest rank 
as a scholar and as an observer and friend of socie- 
ty, he speaks of these schools as being instrumental 
in " diffusing much improvement and happiness, 
and extending a valuable influence even to the 
teachers themselves." Had this excellent man 
been himself a practical teacher, as he should have 
been, I think he would have pointed out this influ- 
ence upon the teachers as a primary, and not as a 
collateral or incidental benefit only. 

1. in accepting the office of a Sunday-school 
teacher, what is done ? Is it a less decided way of 
making a profession of religion than the one com- 
monly so called ? Is it less plainly an acknow- 
ledgment of faith in it, love for it, and obligation 
to obey it, to become a teacher of religion, than 
simply to sit among its disciples, and silently par- 
take of its ordinances ? 

If, then, it is desirable that we should place about 
us the fencing from danger, — the excitement to 
watchfulness and duty, which the common mode 
of " professing religion " affords, — why should not 
even greater benefits arise from a mode which to 
forms adds action, immediate and definite, calling 
for, and opening the way to, greater knowledge and 
ever-growing interest; supplying oil to the lamp 
the more copiously, the longer it burns ? 
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2. Another invaluable advantage to the teacher 
is the direction which such an engagement gives 
to his reading, especially his sabbath-reading; the 
distinct and definite aim which it offers to his at- 
tention; the effect in making his reading a study, 
instead of the desultory, superficial mode which one 
is too apt to acquire, without some opportunity to 
call into immediate use the knowledge obtained 
fifom books. Most especially is this true in respect 
to the Scriptures. Whatever may be the expe- 
rience of others, I must certainly say of myself, that, 
before I became a Sunday-school teacher, I never 
read the Bible as it ought to be read, and must be 
read, to be understood and enjoyed. No book is 
so much read, and proportionably so little studied, 
as the Bible. But, when called upon to explain, we 
must seek to understand ; and then begin to beam 
forth, from words and passages which heretofore, 
from their familiarity to the ear, have palled upon 
the mind, light and life and beauty and power before 
unknown and unthought of. 

3. Then, too, there is the opening, or, if open, 
the keeping alive, in all their freshness, of the sym- 
pathies of life, especially with the influences, I had 
almost said the sanctifying influences, of child- 
hood. The scenes and occupations of opening life, 
which succeed our school-days, soon damp the 
beautiful glow of school-day affections. There 
is danger that an engrossing worldliness, or the 
worse attractions of sensual pleasure, will soon 
tarnish and destroy the simple tastes of childhood. 
But the teacher, in his intercourse with his scholars. 
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lives on in all the good of his boyish days; and, 
amid the fresh bloomings of childhood, he becomes 
himself " like one of these." And where so well as 
among his associates in a holy charity can he find 
materials for those tender and enduring Mendships 
which make the purest joy of life now, and will 
reach on to eternity ? 

4. Then, again, we can hardly attach an inordi- 
nate value to the preparation which the position of 
the Sunday-school teacher gives for other modes 
of usefulness. Who knows better or feels mote 
the wants and claims of those who by the common 
world are neglected and forgotten? Where can 
we look with so much confidence for recruits foi 
the noble army of reformers as to the ranks of 
Sunday-school teachers ? .And in our churches 
whom do we find so well-fitted and so ready to be 
the right-arm of the church, the bcarers-up of the 
pastor's hands, as those who have served their ap- 
prenticeship in the Sunday-school ? 

And these are only the outward advantages of 
the teacher's position, which the world can see, and 
of which society partakes the benefit. But the 
teacher's heart will tell him of others, of soul and 
conscience, — blessings "which the world knows 
not of," but for which he will thank God every day 
of his life. The smile etthe bright face of the child, 
as he joins his teacher in the class ; the grateful 
words of the afflicted mother, as she meets him at 
her sick child's bedside ; the warm pressure of the 
hand, — the rough, hard hand, it may be, of some 
sailor-pupil long absent and perhaps forgotten, who 
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comes to the old school-room to thank him for kind 
lessons of years gone by; — these things and their 
like will far outweigh much of tediousness and 
long-suffering from the impenetrable, the incorri- 
gible, and the ungrateful ; and all these the faithful 
and persevering teacher may have, and heaven be- 
sides. 

Is it said 'that these advantages and blessings 
are only for the long-experienced and devoted 
teacher ? It is true that none can inherit the bless- 
ing, unless he wrestle for it ; none can be crowned, 
unless he strive, and strive lawfully. But they 
have become the reward of many who entered 
our lists with comparative coldness and indiffer- 
ence, but who have found the service an awaken- 
ing one, and who have continued for love an 
employment which they began perhaps from mere 
good nature, or even some lower motive. Some 
such have doubtless fallen back, but perhaps have 
carried an arrow in their hearts which may send 
them to our ranks again. We have yet to see the 
one who has felt himself injured in the service ; we 
have never yet heard the individual who would ex- 
press regret that he ever joined a Sunday-school. 

I ask any one to look round upon the corps 
of Sunday-school teachers, past and present, who 
have already been raised up by this institution, 
while it is yet in its comparative infancy; upon 
the amount of intellectual talent which is brought, 
even now, to bear upon the moral and religious 
education of our youth, — talent, in many cases, 
which money could not purchase ; upon the in- 
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fluence of that blessed array of female excellence 
enlisted in its service ; and then to say if the infln* 
ence of our schools through their teachers, as well 
as their pupils, is not worthy the attention of the 
well-wishers of society. I speak not of our own 
denomination alone; far from it. I think that 
our chief hope must rest on laymen, especially oa 
laymen belonging to this love-engendering insti- 
tution, to break down the walls of sectarianism in 
the church. They have not the fetters of profes* 
sional bias upon them ; and, when they are left at 
liberty by the higher powers of the church, I haw 
almost always fomid among them a free, liberal, 
and brotherly spirit, and a candid estimate of the 
substantial, as compared with the technicalities, 
of reUgion. 

It is, therefore, when the office of the Sunday- 
school teacher shall have obtained its just rank 
in the estimation of society, or of the religious 
community at least, that we shall see these schools 
what they can be and should be. It is when some 
Horace Mann of Sunday-schools shall have aroused 
the public mind to their importance, and vindicated 
the dignity of the office of their teachers, that we 
shall see more of such men as we ought to see 
pressing into their service, and supporting, as they 
ought, the noble list of female teachers who al- 
ready honor our ranks and bless the cause. 

Before sitting down, I would embrace this, my 
first and last opportunity, of saying one word of 
cheering and encouragement to my fellow-teachers. 
And could I utter the word as it swells in my heart, 
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it would go forth with power. But it is not need- 
ed here; for I speak to those who know. I can 
only say, Christian friends, persevere. Depress- 
ing thoughts may sometimes come over you, as 
you view the mountain-walls of depravity and 
ignorance which fence up some portions of your 
path; but fear not the result. Remember, God 
marks progress on the records, not of time, but 
of eternity. He will not fail in his promises to 
those who are not weary in the work; but the 
faint-hearted and the desponding cannot reap. 
Man is ever impatient for results; — Providence is 
never in a hurry. Be hopeful ; have faith in God ; 
have faith in children ; persevere in love. 
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ADDRESS 

AX THB 

OPENING OF THE AUTUMNAL CONVENTION, 

October 7, MUL 



Mr. Chairman and Christian Friends, — I am 
deputed by the members of the South Church and 
Society in this ancient town of Portsmouth to bid 
you welcome ! 

The welcome of Christians to Christians— of 
the members of one Christian society to their 
brethren and sifters of other Christian societies—, 
ought to have a meaning, a greater depth of sig- 
nificance, than the words of common hospitality 
or of common friendship. And such significance, 
such depth, I feel authorized to say, has the wel- 
come which we tender to you this day. We 
welcome you to the walls of our Zion, to the place 
of our solemnities which our souls love, to our 
domestic altars, and to our hearts. 

We welcome you as those who come to encou- 
rage and strengthen our hands, — to excite us to a 
livelier, holier zeal ; we meet you that we may take 
sweet counsel together, and warm one another's 
hearts; and we will pray together that He who of 
old met the disciples in the way would join us, 
" open to us the Scriptures," and " show us the 
things concerning himself," until our hearts " burn 
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within us ^' with a deeper glow of love to him and 
to one another. 

Our ears have heard of, and in some instances 
(I wish it had been oftener) we have joined in, 
your pleasant meetings in other places; and we 
have rejoiced in the belief that they have been 
attended with good. We feel it to be accordant 
with the spirit of our Puritan institutions that our 
churches should occasionally thus meet together, — 
meet on a common level, separated not even by 
the elevation of the modern pulpit above the pews, 
and known by no distinctive titles but the compre- 
hensive one of brethren in Christ Jesus. We feel 
that the outward show of veneration for classes, 
more observed of old than in latter days, is well 
replaced by the honor that comes from love, — from 
that love which friendly intercourse and mutual 
respect alone engender. 

We welcome you. Christian friends^ with the 
living voice, and we extend to you the living hand 
of friendship. But we believe that there awaits 
you within these waUs a welcome purer and more 
exalting than the living can offer. We know that, 
as you have come up hither, some of you, at least, 
have had on your minds the names of those with 
whom you can commune only in spirit. Such 
communion, we believe, you may and will enjoy 
here. From the spirit-world we venture to an- 
nounce a welcome to you ! 

Compared with some churches of much younger 
date, we can point to but a short catalogue of pas* 
tors whose names would bring interest to the per- 
23 
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Bonal recollections, even of the oldest among jon. 
For if to the eighteen years of our present minis- 
try we add the quarter-century of our still-lamented 
Parker, and the more than half-century of the 
venerable Haven, we are carried back almost to 
the beginning of liberal things in theology. Still, 
should we make no mention of Emerson, of Shuit< 
lefF, of Strong, and of Alden, names not yet ob» 
literated from the rolls of the church, and only add 
to the light that now shines in our golden candle- 
stick the brightness that encircles the memory of 
Haven and of Parker, we know that yon will call 
us rich, and allow that we Invite you to a glorious 
company, whose spiritual presence, we trust, will 
bless our meeting. 

You have been accustomed, at these gatherings, 
to receive the right hand of fellowship from more 
than one sister-church. We are alone. There is 
only one JJnitarian church in Portsmouth; but, 
thank heaven, there is more than one liberal church. 
We have room for you all within our house of 
worship; but the hospitality of many a social 
hearth besides our own is tendered to you. 

We welcome you amidst peace and good- will in 
the churches. No censorious spirit, no jealous eye, 
we believe, will here watch for our halting. For 
this we ask you to unite with us in gmtitude to 
God, and in honor to the memory of men who 
have gone to their reward after sustaining the heat 
and burden of the conflict, and after leading lives 
of holiness and charity which have put to silence 
the voice of bigotry and ignorance, and given rest 
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to the churches. And sure are we that no voice or 
feeling in our discussions here will disturb that 
peace in which we rejoice, or expose us to the 
charge of forgetting the courtesy which we claim, 
or of failing in that affectionate respect and love 
due to true Christian piety and Christian liberty, 
under whatever form they may appear, or fail to 
appear. 

Once more we bid you welcome, not to the out- 
ward trappings of hospitality, — for we are not rich 
in them, — but to our homes as they are, and our 
hearts as they ought to be. 
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NEW-YEAR'S ADDRESS TO THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

Jan. i, 1883. 



We wish to say a word to you on this first Snnday 
of the new year; at least, to give yon our accus- 
tomed wish of a Happy new year ! We have no 
new year's present for you ; for we could not find 
a suitable book within our means to give to so 
many of you. Our kind friend who compiled f<Mf 
us so quickly last year " Gems gathered in Haste,** 
and who said he would try for this year to have for 
us " Gems gathered at Leisure," has been too much 
occupied in preparing valuables for other people to 
be able to do that work for us, though he assures 
us of his great regret that it has been so. Thus we 
have no new year's gift for you ; but we have that 
which ought to constitute the chief value of such a 
gift, — our hearty love for you; our kindest wishes, 
our earnest prayers for your present and future, 
your highest and best good. These we give you 
truly, heartily. Will you accept them? Listen, 
then, patiently and attentively to a word or two 
of advice and admonition which we would offer 
you. 

When, on Wednesday night last, you were about 
to retire to rest, and remembered that it was the 
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last night of the year, did not some serious, solemn 
thoughts come across your minds ? Did not some of 
you say to yourselves, " Another year of my life has 
closed ; and what have I been living for this year ?'^ 
Did not some pensive feelings creep over you, as 
you looked back upon the little you had done to 
make yourselves wiser or better ? As you now look 
back upon the year that is -gone, do not many 
wrong things that you have done come up into 
your minds ? do you not remember many omissions 
of duty ? and can you think of these things without 
pain ? You are too young, most of you may ima- 
gine, to have such thoughts as these. But why too 
young ? If you can understand my questions, you 
are not too young to put such questions to your- 
selves. If you are not too young to notice the 
passing away of one year and the opening of 
another, you are not too young to think and feel 
something of the importance of time to you as well 
as to others. 

There is nothing which so much prevents our 
making any impression upon the young, or our 
getting a good influence over them, as the notion 
which they often have, that their thoughts, their 
actions, and their feelings, are of no consequence. 
*^ They are so young ; " " They do not mean any 
thing ; " " They do not think ; " « By-and-by they 
will be older, and then they will see the neces- 
sity of being more sober and thoughtful, and of 
leaving off their trifling and foolish ways, and of 
overcoming their bad habits." Thus do grown per- 
sons sometimes talk, and thus do young persons 
23» 
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often seem to feel with regard to themselyes. But 
how long is this to continue ? How long may a 
young person go on in the ways of trifling and 
thoughtlessness, and then turn about and become 
all that is right? Is that little child who is so 
disobedient and turbulent and unmanageable now, 
to become, when he is a young lad, an obedient, 
quiet, and industitous scholar ? Is that disrespect- 
ful, negligent, idle young boy, when he becomes a 
young man, to be civil, thoughtful, and virtuous ? 
But, more than all this, is that little child, whose 
lisping tongue has never learned to say, " Our Father 
who art in heaven ; " that young lad or young giri, 
who rises in the morning and lies down at night 
forgetful of the Creator, knowing nothing and caring 
nothing for his holy laws ; or is that young man or 
woman whose thoughts are all upon pleasure and 
self and show and the world, — are these the ones, 
and these the materials, out of which are to be made 
the valuable members of society, the hopes of the 
church ? Are these the beings by whom heaven is 
to be peopled, and eternity enjoyed ? When is the 
" by-and-by " that is to see the change ? The year 
opens, and it closes ; and " what is their life ? " 
It is the same shadow, the same vapor, which 
changes its form and shape, but is as empty and 
vain as ever. 

But, my children and my young friends, you are 
not thus deceived. You know better. Even the 
youngest of you, if you will only think, are per- 
fectly well aware, that, if you now neglect the days 
of early childhood, if you now indulge in what you 
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may call little sins of childhood, so surely as your 
bodies are growing from year to year, will those 
sins grow. Just as surely as the little boy or the 
little girl will be a man or a woman by-and-by, 
just so sure is it that the little sinner now will be 
a great sinner hereafter, if he does not stop and 
repent of these " little sins." 

Another year has gone. Every one of us has 
advanced one more stage in life, and has one year 
less to live, — an oft-repeated, but yet a solemn 
thought. As we have been most impressively told, 
we ought to inquire, especially at such seasons as 
these, " What is our life ? " Can it be possible 
that these wonderful bodies, and these more won- 
derful minds and souls of ours, were made only for 
the life that at longest lasts but threescore years 
and ten, or a few more, of labor and sorrow ? It 
cannot be. Then, for what were we made ? For 
what are you living, my young friend ? You, fair 
and beautiful in the morning of life, daughter of 
affectionate parents ; and you, the son of many a 
care-worn day and sleepless night, what are you 
living for ? Is the fleeting life that now is, all that 
we have to hope for you? God forbid that it 
should be so! Arouse yourselves, then; feel that 
you are immortal beings; feel that yours is the 
morning of an eternal day, if you will but improve 
the morning that is now given you. But neglect 
it, and your sun may go down at noon. You may 
perhaps live on through your mortal day ; you 
may grow old as a mere animal, — a creature of 
this life : but neglect the morning of your spiritual 
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life, and you may die a spiritual death before your 
earthly days are half spent. A tremendous thought^ 
but I believe a true one. Let the departed year, 
then, say to you in its dying echoes,— ^ let the 
glad voices of the opening year say to you: 
" Now, and perhaps only now, is the accepted 
time. Now, and perhaps only now is the day of 
salvation." 
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MISCELLANEOUS WEITINGS. 



THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

Note* of a Series of Sunda^r-school Lessons, giren iii the Summer of 1829. 



I. 

In the course of general instructions which it was 
proposed to give from the desk, it was mentioned 
that the order of the lessons which are usually 
given in the classes would be observed. Accord- 
ingly, the first series of remarks was made upon 
the subject of prayer, and in explanation of the 
Lord's Prayer, which you know is the first thing we 
teach you. We then went through the several 
questions in Dr. Watts's small catechism, which 
has always been given for the next regular lesson 
in the classes. We now come to the Ten Com- 
mandments, which it has always been our practice 
to place next in order after the prayers and the 
catechism. 

In the Ten Commandments we enjoy the privi- 
lege of having in a very peculiar sense the words of 
God himself; and this is quite a different thing 
from learning a catechism. Catechisms are drawn 
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up by imperfect men, who may indeed intend to 
take all they teach from the Bible ; but they are 
liable to error as well as ourselves ; and we are to 
receive what they teach, only so far as it exactly 
agrees with the Bible. And although catechisms 
are very convenient and necessary to teach young 
minds the outlines of religion, yet, as soon as we 
are old enough, we are all solenmly bound, and 
most especially we who are your teachers are most 
solemnly bound, to examine for ourselves, and see 
that every catechism which we learn, and every 
book which we read, and every sermon which we 
hear, agree with the Bible before we receive them as 
truth, or give them any authority whatever. The 
Bible — the Bible alone — was given by Qod to 
be our guide. And what good men have written 
to help us to understand the Bible we should read 
and study as we have opportunity; but to the 
Bible we must go at last to prove all. And, al- 
though there are thousands of great and glorious 
things in the Bible, which we shall find out the 
more we study it and think about it, and which 
wise men and good men have always been study- 
ing, and yet have never found them all out, yet the 
great and important things which are absolutely 
necessary for us to know for our happiness and our 
guidance in duty, — all these are perfectly plain 
even to the most ignorant, if they will but read the 
Bible with a sincere desire to know the truth. 

I said just now that the Ten Commandments, 
which we are about to consider, are given us more 
especially than almost any other part even of the 
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Bible, in the very words of God. We read occa- 
sionally of God's speaking by a voice from heaven ; 
but generally his communications to men were 
made through prophets and holy men, to whom he 
appeared in visions, or, in various ways, put into 
their minds what to say or to write. But, when he 
gave these commandments, he seems to have taken 
every measure to attach the greatest solemnity and 
importance to them, by the grandeur and sublimity 
of the way in which they Vere delivered. He had 
previously sent Moses to the Israelites, and had 
given them several messages through him ; but 
now, as you will see in the account I shall read to 
you, he gave notice that he should come down 
upon the mountain Sinai upon a certain day, and 
speak to the people of Israel, as it were, face to 
face, under circumstances the most solemn and im- 
pressive. 

Most of you, I presume, but not all, know some- 
thing of the history of the Israelites. They were a 
nation or a people of whom we speak as we do of 
any other nation now, — as the English nation, the 
French nation, the Eussians, or the Americans. 
They were called Israelites from the name of one 
of their principal ancestors who was named Israel 
They were therefore very often called the children of 
Israel. This nation had for a long time been subject 
to another nation, called the Egyptians, very much 
in the same way as the poor negroes, who were 
originally brought from Africa to this country (and 
are therefore called Africans), are subject to our 
nation in some of the States. The Egyptians 
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made slaves of them. Bat, when God saw how 
wickedly they were oppressed, he determined to 
deliver them. So he sent Moses to them to tell 
them, that, if they would obey God, he would be 
kind to them, and lead them out of Egypt into a 
rich country, where he would give them plenty of 
good land for themselves, and make them very 
happy. The Egyptians were very unwilling to let 
them go away, and would not consent until God 
brought many troubles upon them, so that at last 
they were obliged to let them depart; and the Is- 
raelites set off to go to the place where God had 
directed them ; and they were led by Moses. 

After the Israelites had been out of Egypt about 
three months, they came to a mountain called 
Sinai. Here God told Moses to inform the peo- 
ple that he would give them a new proof that he 
was a great and glorious God, and that he was 
their King and Ruler, and the only true God. The 
Israelites had been so long in Egypt, where the 
people were all idolaters, and they had been so 
cruelly oppressed, that they had become extremely 
ignorant, and almost as bad as the Egyptians; 
having nearly forgotten the true God, who was the 
God of their fathers. So God saw fit to show 
them, in a great many wonderful and miraculous 
ways, his glory and power, that, on their first setting 
out, they might be deeply impressed with reverence 
and fear of him, in order to keep them from falling 
into the sins of which they were so fond. As 
I said before, he had spoken to them several times 
before by the mouth of Moses, his servant; but 
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now he told them that he would appear in the 
sight of all the people, and give them some laws 
with his owa voice; that they might afterwards 
know that whatever Moses told them from him 
was true, and that they were always to obey him, 
as he was sent by God. 

Before I go any further, let me caution you to 
remember, that, when we speak of God's coming 
down upon the mount, or of his appearing to any 
person, or of his being in heaven, or in any particu- 
lar place, or of his coming or going, we speak of 
him thus because human language will not permit 
us to express ourselves in any other way. But 
you must never forget that God is everywhere. 
He does not have to come or go, to be here or 
there. I wish very much to have you feel that you 
are always in the presence of God. He is now in 
this house ; and, if he pleased, he could at this mo- 
ment give just such signs of his being present as 
he did on Mount Sinai or in the Jewish temple. 
We should then say that God had come down to 
us ; but he would no more be here than he is now : 
only he would be giving more manifest signs of his 
presence. 

Another thing, too, we must always remember ; 
that, although we often read of God's appearing 
to men, no form or shape of him was ever seen. 
God is a spirit ; and, when we speak of his being 
seen, it is only by some of the glorious or dreadful 
signs which he gives of his presence, as by the 
burning bush, when he first appeared to Moses ; 
by the fire and the smoke and the thick cloud upon 
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the mount, or by the bright and beautiful light and 
cloud that went before the Israelites : it is by these 
and such signs that he appears. As Moses says, 
in speaking of it a long time afterwards in Deute- 
ronomy : " Ye saw no manner of similitude on the 
day the Lord spake unto you in Horeb out of the 
micjst of the fire." 

Let us now read the solemn and sublime account 
of the giving of the commandments, as we find it 
in the nineteenth and twentieth chapters of Exo- 
dus 



II. 

You remember that I told you last Sunday, that 
the Jews had long been living among the Egyp- 
tians ; a people who were in the habit of worship- 
ping idols of various kinds. They paid homage 
to serpents, to certain kinds of quadrupeds, to 
some of the most odious insects, and to images 
made by themselves ; thinking that these things 
were gods. They had lost, by their folly and wick- 
edness, the knowledge of the only true God. And 
the Israelites, by living among them, had become 
too much like them, although their pious ancestors, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and many others, had 
handed down to them the truth about God as they 
had received it themselves. Now, the chief design 
of God, in bringing this people out of Egypt and 
making them free, was that he might keep them 
as a peculiar people, separated from other nations, 
in order to preserve a knowledge of himself and of 
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his will in the world. Just as if we were now to 
send a missionary into a country where the peo- 
ple knew nothing about the true God, and were 
accustomed to all vice and wickedness ; and this 
missionary should take a number of poor children, 
and put them together into a school, where he 
could have them always under his own eye, and 
out of the way of the evil examples which they 
had been accustomed to see among their country- 
men. He would give them rules and regulations 
suited to overcome their former bad habits, and 
to keep them always in mind of the true things 
which he was trying to teach them ; and this he 
would do, so that by and by these scholars might 
be able to go out and teach others. So it was with 
the laws which God gave the Israelites, when he 
had brought them out of Egypt, and separated them 
from all other nations. A great many of these 
laws were made only for the particular circum- 
stances of these people. But, to keep them sepa- 
rate from surrounding nations, others were founded 
on such general principles as made them applicable 
to everybody, and suited to all times. This is the 
case with the Ten Commandments. For instance, 
one of the commandments is — " Thou shalt not 
steal," Now, it was wrong for the Israelites to 
steal ; but it is no less wrong for us to steal. And 
so of all the other commandments : they were given 
to us as well as to the Israelites, and were intend- 
ed to be for ever binding upon all men. This, 
Jesus Christ has told us ; and he is our great Law- 
giver. And all of the Jewish laws that he sanc- 
24* 
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tioned and approved as binding upon his disciples, 
make a part of the laws which he gave us. The 
Ten Commandments he again and again refers 
to in the New Testament as intended to be bind- 
ing upon all his followers ; and moreover he ex- 
plains them, and carries them out a great deal 
further than the Jews did, as vou will see in the 
Sermon on the Mount, &c., and as will be shown 
in the course of these remarks. We are now pre- 
pared to consider the commandments which God 
pronounced upon Mount Sinai, as applicable to 
ourselves and to all men while the world shall 
stand. 

IIL 

The first commandment is — " Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me." 

The great danger of the Israelites, at the time 
the commandments were given from Mount Sinai, 
was that they would fall into idolatry, to which 
they had been so long accustomed in Egypt, and 
would thus prevent the grand purpose of God in 
bringing them out of Egypt ; which was to teach 
them the knowledge of himself, the only true God, 
and through them to keep alive a knowledge of 
himself in the world. The first commandment, 
therefore, which God gave them was, as we have 
read, that they should have no other gods before 
him. 

But, in order that they might keep this com- 
mandment, it was necessary that they should know 
who this God was ; and, to teach them this, God 
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had sent Moses, and was now showing them, by 
the signs and wonders which he wrought before 
them, that he was a Being very different from the 
objects they had been accustomed to see wor- 
shipped in Egypt, which were mere blocks of wood 
or stone, or poor, dumb animals. And in order that 
we may be able to keep this commandment, we 
must learn to know who God is ; and for this pur- 
pose you have the instructions which are given you 
in the Bible. For this purpose it is that we first of 
all endeavor to teach you who God is, what kind 
of a Being he is, and how worthy he is of your love 
and worship ; for we know that it is in vain to tell 
you that you must love God, if we do not give you 
good reasons why you should love him. 

Thus it is in the first catechism which you are 
taught here ; it is asked you : " Have you learned 
to know who God is ? " " God is a spirit," &c. 
« Who made you ? " " The great God," &c. "What 
does God do for you ? " " He keeps me from harm," 
&c. God, then, is a spirit, whom we cannot see, but 
who sees us, and knows us and all things. He can 
do all things. He made us ; he made the heavens 
and the earth, and all that is in them. He keeps us 
from harm by night and by day, and is always doing 
us good ; and this is the Being who commands us 
to have him for our God, and to have no other God 
before him. Now, children, let each of us ask our- 
selves if we have ever thought whether we would 
have this great and good Being to be our God. He 
is and must be our God in one sense ; he is our Ma- 
ker and Governor, and we are entirely in his power; 
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but he commands us to decide if we are willing to 
have him for our God, It is not sufficient to say 
that we have no other God ; or to think that we have 
God for our God, when we think so only because 
we feel that we cannot help ourselves. This is not 
what God commands, or what he is pleased with. 
He wishes us to receive him of our own choice ; for 
else we cannot love him. And I think I shall show 
you, in considering the second commandment, that 
you can and do have " other gods," if you do not 
choose this God. Everybody has some god ; that 
is, something that he loves more than every thing 
else. So that, if you wish to keep the first com- 
mandment, you must, of your own free choice, 
decide that you will love and serve and obey God, 
and will permit nothing to prevent your loving and 
serving and obeying him. For . what does our 
Saviour Jesus Christ say of this commandment? 
Howl does he explain it ? " Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
command ment." 

And why does our Saviour call this the great 
commandment ? Is one command of God greater 
than another? He calls it the great commandment 
because it includes all the others. Christ says (you 
very well know, for all of you who have learnt the 
commandments have also learned the summary of 
them which Christ Jesus gave), — he says, " Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart; and 
the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself: on these two commandments 
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hang all the law and the prophets," — which is 
the same as I have said : they include all the rest. 
Our Saviour here speaks of the two classes of the 
commandments : first, those which relate to our 
duties to God directly, — as the four first ; then, 
those which relate to our fellow-men, who are ex- 
pressed by the term " our neighbor," — as the last 
six. Now, what our Saviour says amounts to this : 
The first and greatest duty we have to practise is 
to love God with all our souls ; for, if we love him 
truly, we shall certainly do all that he tells us to do. 
What is our second duty ? Why, certainly, to love 
our neighbors, or our fellow-beings, as we love our- 
selves. So that the first and great command in- 
cludes all the commands ; for, if we love God, we 
shall certainly wish to have no other God but him ; 
we shall certainly not wish to make or to worship 
idols ; we shall certainly not take his holy name in 
vain ; we shall certainly be glad to remember and 
respect his holy sabbath, and rejoice to have such 
a season to spend in his service, and in learning 
our duties to him. And, if we love our fellow-men 
as ourselves, we shall certainly love and honor our 
parents. K we love our neighbor as ourselves, we 
certainly shall never kill him ; we shall never injure 
his peace or virtue in any way; we cannot steal 
from him, or bear false witness against him, or 
covet his possessions. Certainly, then, as our Sa- 
viour says, and as his apostles say in almost every 
page of their writings in one form or another, " Love 
is the fulfilling of the law." On the two com- 
mands, the two duties of love to God and our 
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neighbor, depend all the law, and all the teachings 
of the prophets and of all holy men since the world 
began. Love is the string by which all our duties 
are united in one beautiful whole : if this breaks, 
all that is called virtue falls to the ground ; is de- 
filed, broken, scattered, and lost. 

Thus you see, my children, that, if you keep this 
commandment in deed and in truth, you will try 
to learn all you can about God ; who he is, and 
what is your duty to him. You wjll go to him in 
solemn prayer, and say to him that you desire to 
have him for your God and heavenly Father, And 
you will pray to him to help you to know him, and 
to love him, and to obey him as you ought ; and 
you will strive with all your might to do your 
duty to him. If you do thus, then you keep the 
first commandment. 



IV. 

The second commandment is — " Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image," &c. 

You may perhaps think, children, that you are 
in no danger of ever breaking this commandment 
You think there is no danger that you shall ever 
wish to worship a carved image, or bow down in 
adoration of an ox, or a calf, or a serpent, or a 
toad, and imagine that they are gods. And yet, 
children, there are a great many parts of the 
world where they now do this, as they did when 
this commandment was first given ; and it is only 
the goodness of God in sending you the know- 
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ledge of the Bible, and the teachings of his Son 
Jesus Christ, that enables you to know more than 
the poor, ignorant idolaters of the heathen world. 
If it had not been for this goodness, you and I 
might now be as ignorant and wretched as they 
are. But with all our light and all our advantages, 
we, too, may be idolaters. Yes, we may have idols, 
although they be not of wood or of stone ; for there 
are many kinds of idols besides these. Any thing 
is an idol to us which we love so much that we 
had rather disobey God than lose it or give it up. 
Any thing is an idol to us which makes us forget 
Grod, or neglect our duty to him. Any thing is an 
idol to us which takes up so much of our time and 
attention that we have no leisure or inclination to 
attend to our devotions and religious duties. Now, 
children, after hearing this explanation of idolatry, 
do you think there is no danger of your ever break- 
ing the second commandment? And this expla- 
nation is authorized by the New Testament. We 
are told there that covetousness is idolatry. Now, 
how many persons there are in the world who love 
money, and the things of the world, so much that 
they seldom think of religion, compared with what 
tbey think of getting property and honors for them- 
selves ; and who will neglect their duty to God and 
their duty to men, rather than lose any chance of 
gain or profit ! We read, too, in the New Testa- 
ment of those whose " god is their belly ; " that is, 
who love nothing so well as to gratify their appe- 
tites and passions. And are there none of us 
whose love of pleasure, and of the little foolish 
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things of this world, not only sometimes makes us 
forget God and our duty, but who live for years 
filling up all our time and thoughts with such 
things as are of no use to us as immortal beings; 
and seldom, if ever, thinking about those which are 
of infinite importance to us as rational and ac- 
countable beings ? If there are any such, and we 
must know that there are, we cannot think that 
there is no danger of breaking the second com- 
mandment ; but we shall earnestly pray to God to 
guard our hearts, and help us to keep this law. 

You will observe, that, in giving this command- 
ment, God endeavors to impress it upon the minds 
of the Israelites, by telling them, " I the Lord thy 
God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children to the third and fourth 
generation." Perhaps you cannot understand this 
so well now as you will when you are older, and 
are better acquainted with the great plan of God's 
government, and particularly that part of it which 
related to the Hebrews. But I think that it is now 
sufficiently plain for you to understand enough for 
all the purposes of instruction ; and, as for all nice 
questions upon this and other passages of Scripture, 
I wish to say to the older of you, if any one is ever 
disposed to trouble you now or in after-life, always 
remember that every such question can be, and has 
been, answered and explained in a way to satisfy 
every fair mind which really desires to know the 
truth. And, if you do not find yourselves learned 
enough to settle the matter to your own satisfaction, 
do not let your faith be shaken by any conceited ca- 
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viller, who is vain enough to think that he has found 
out a difficulty which nobody has ever thought of 
before, and which nobody can explain. But, then, 
do not rest until, by the help of some friend or of 
proper books, you have settled such a question in 
your own mind. Settle it while it is fresh in your 
mind ; and then, whenever it is again started, you 
will be ready to give an answer which will satisfy 
yourself, if it does not satisfy one who wishes 
to find difficulties. You will sufficiently feel the 
force of the word jealous in this place, I think, if 
you use the word watchful; andjsomewhat in this 
sense the word jealous is not unfrequently used by 
us : as if it were said, " I am a God who observes 
your actions, and will reward or punish you as you 
obey or disobey me." We are always to bear in 
mind, what we have so often repeated to you, that 
God, in speaking of himself, uses words which in 
their full, literal sense cannot be applied to him, 
but which must be used to give us any idea of this 
incomprehensible Being. Thus he speaks of his 
going and coming, when he is everywhere and at 
all times present. And he here speaks of his being 
"jealous," when we know that he cannot be jealous 
any more than he can be sorry or angry in the 
same way in which a man is jealous or sorry or 
angry. He means that, having given us good laws, 
designed to make us happy, he will observe — will 
take notice — if we keep them, and that he will 
punish those who do not keep them, and will re- 
ward those who do keep them. And, according to 
the nature which God has given us, the effects of 
25 
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our doing right or doing wrong, the consequences 
of our conduct, will in some measure reach to our 
children, and to those about us, even unto the third 
and fourth generation. A man who is idle and 
intemperate, and wastes his property, cannot pro- 
Tide food and clothing, or furnish a good education, 
for his children. They have the danger of his bad 
example continually before them, and thus also 
children feel the effects of their father's sins. If by 
his sins he brings some awful disease upon himself, 
his children and his children's children sometimes 
feel the effects of, it in a weak and sickly constitu- 
tion. But, then, if these children strive to do as 
well as they can, even under all their disadvantages, 
they may grow up to be good men and women, and 
to love and obey God ; and then Grod will bless 
them, and will make their very suflTerings prove 
blessings to them, by being the means of the better 
preparation of their characters for heaven, where 
they will receive more than ten thousand fold for all 
that they have suffered through the means of their 
parents' wickedness on earth. 

V. 

If you have attended to what has been said upon 
the first and second commandments, you will easily 
perceive the propriety of the third, as soon as it is 
explained to you. 

The third commandment is — " Thou shalt not 
take the name of thy Lord thy God in vain ; for 
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the Lord will not hold him guiltless who taketh his 
name in vain." 

In vain means, in a general sense, to no purpose, 
for no end. Any thing which is done for no pur- 
pose, for no design, either good or bad, is done in 
vain. And it is not a little remarkable, that the 
very answer which most wicked persons give when 
you reprove them for swearing, is the very thing 
which convicts them in one way of breaking this 
commandment. " Oh ! " they will say, " we did 
not mean any harm ; we meant nothing." Well, 
then, you certainly broke the third commandment. 
K you used the name of God for nothing, you cer- 
tainly took his name in vain. And it seems to be 
one principal design of this commandment to pre- 
vent this very irreverent and idle way of alluding 
to the great God. False swearing — the appeal to 
God to confirm any thing false — is undoubtedly 
forbidden, and likewise all sorts of profane use of 
the holy name ; but it does seem to me that a very 
prominent, if not the chief, design of this command, 
is to forbid a loose, irreverent, idle, and profane way 
of using or alluding to the name of God. And the 
effects of such a habit are of bad consequence 
enough to justify an especial command against it. 
How is it possible for those who have any right 
and proper views of the glorious character of God, 
lightly or thoughtlessly to take his name into their 
mouths ! We must think that a person who can 
speak of this great Being without seriousness and 
reverence either knows nothing of him, or else has 
by degrees hardened himaeK in sin to a great ex- 
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tent. I do not mean that we mnst always look 
gloomy and sorrowful when we are speaking about 
God. Oh, no ! if we feel as we ought towards him, 
we shall delight to speak of his goodness and his I 
mercy ; and, whenever we think of him, we shall ' 
feel a cheerful though reverent love towards him. , 
But does the person who takes his name in vain, j 
think you, ever have such feelings towards him? 
Did any body ever know a devout and pious 
swearer ? No, indeed ! it is impossible ; for, before 
a person can throw off his natural fear of God so 
far as to form a habit of taking his name in vain, 
it seems to me that he must be very far gone in 
almost every other sort of sin to which he has 
been tempted. I am sure I can hardly recollect 
ever knowing a boy, at least, that would use pro- 
fane language, who would not lie ; and I hardly 
ever knew a boy that would lie, who would not 
steal, if tempted to do so. For it seems to me that 
if one can commit a sin to which there is no tempta- 
tion but mere wantonness, he would readily fall into 
any sin for which there was a temptation. A child 
may be tempted to take a thing which does not 
belong to him ; he may be tempted to tell a false- 
hood to conceal a fault, or to obtain a gratification ; 
but what should tempt him to use profane lan- 
guage ? what good does he get by it ? what pleasure 
does it give him ? Why is it, then, that our ears are 
sometimes so terribly shocked by hearing the awful 
language, not of wicked men only, but of chil- 
dren, — boys; yes, and alas! of girls sometimes, — 
of the lowest and worst kind only, I believe, who 
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hardly know the meaning of some of the dreadful 
words they use, but who know enough to know 
that they are committing a great sin ? I will tell 
you the only reason that I can think of. These 
poor, silly, but guilty children have fallen into the 
company of wicked men ; they have heard some 
poor, ignorant, drunken sailor perhaps, or some 
miserable wretches, who were quarrelling and fight- 
ing, or drinking together, — they have heard these 
beings use this language, and they, poor, silly, 
guilty children think it is manly, it is something 
great, something that sounds grander than other 
children, to use this kind of language themselves ; 
and so, for the sake of seeming as great and as 
wise and as gmnd as a wretched, quarrelling drank- 
ard, they will venture, by degrees, to defy God, to 
break his commands, and risk the salvation of their 
immortal souls. 

Is there a child who hears me who has ever in- 
dulged in this dreadful sin, even in one word ? Let 
me beg of him to stop, and think of what he is 
doing. Oh! it is most dreadful to hear the lan« 
gnage we do sometimes in our streets, — to hear 
it, too, from little children, and not children only 
of ignorant, depraved parents, who have never 
taught them better, but sometimes firom children 
whose parents would weep if they knew that their 
little boys ever used such words. I have heard of 
some such children, and have felt as if I ought to 
tell their parents of it; but have trembled to do 
BO, for I knew how it would pain their hearts. My 
children, I beg of you, — I beg of you, as you love 
25* 
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your own souls, as you love your parents who are 
so good to you, and think and try so much to make 
you good ; I beg of you, as you love — or, if you 
do not love, as you fear — the great and holy God 
who made you, not to be guilty of this great sin. 

VL 

The last time I addressed you, we were on the 
third commandment, — "Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain ; for the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless who taketh his name in 
vain." 

I do not regret that the conclusion of what I had 
to say has been put off for a few Sundays ; for I 
hope that this has been the means of keeping the 
subject longer before your minds. If so, I shaU be 
very glad ; for I fear the sin of profanity is one of 
great prevalence ; and the tendency of this wicked 
habit to harden the mind and deaden the con- 
science is so great, that it ought to be the subject 
of frequent admonition among us. For how can 
we hope to make any impression of seriousness 
upon the mind of one who is in the habit of using 
or of hearing the name of God and of sacred 
things used in sport, without reverence or respect? 
Can a child learn to " fear God " who is not afraid 
to speak his holy name, or to talk about him, with 
scorn and contempt ? Can a child learn to " love 
God " who can bear to hear him spoken of in this 
light, irreverent way ? No : a child who has had 
any degree of good instruction must be greatly 
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hardened, very far gone in sinful habits, who can 
curse and swear, and take God's name in vain. 

In what I said the other Sunday, I explained 
the commandment as it has usually been under- 
stood,— as forbidding not only all falsehood, but 
all kinds of disrespectful, irreverent ways of speak- 
ing about God and holy things. I asked you what 
temptation there could be to this sin, — if it did the 
person committing it any good ; and I could find 
no cause why it was so common, even among 
children, except that they thought that the use of 
this dreadful language made them appear like 
men. Like what kind of men? Why, like the 
wretched, miserable drunkard, — the quarrelling, 
polluted, enraged brawler in the streets. And does 
any child in the world want to appear like this 
kind of men ? — and yet it would seem so. And 
we hear, too, some who do not dare to use the 
name of God in this way, who will say words which 
they think sound like it, so as to make folks think 
that they are bold enough to swear! Yes, you 
will hear sometimes little children, and even more 
contemptible men, making' believe swear ! — making 
believe break God's commandment ! Children, do 
you ever love to " make believe " do any thing 
which you would not love to do in reality, if you 
could, or if you dared ? And is there any child 
here so ignorant of his Bible, and of what Jesus 
Christ has told us, as not to know that what we 
love to do, and want to do, in our hearts, God con- 
siders us as having done ; and is as much dis- 
pleased with us as if we did it, except that it does 
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not injure others as much as if we did it ? If a 
man is angry wdth bis neighbor, and wishes that he 
could kill him, or bum up his house, and would do 
it if he were not afraid of punishment, is he any 
better, in tb6 sight of Grod, than if he did commit 
murder, or were in fact an incendiary? 

The spirit of this commandment should also make 
us tremble to use the awful name of God, even in 
the form of prayer, unless it is with devotion, se- 
riousness, and reverence. Are we never guilty 
of taking Crod's name in vain, when we say over 
our prayers in a hurried, heedless, careless way? 
I have sometimes been obliged to stop children, 
when about to say their prayers, on hearing them 
begin with that solemn appeal, — "Almighty and 
most merciful God," in a voice and manner which 
showed how little their thoughts, much less their 
hearts, were engaged in what they were saying. 
O my children ! how often do we have to pray to 
God to forgive even the sins of our holy things ! 

I might go on, my children, to show you the 
connection there is between the vice we have been 
talking of, and all low, vulgar, indecent language. 
They are generally found together. But this your 
teachers will do, and, I trust, often do ; for, if there 
is any thing that degrades, pollutes, and hardens 
the mind against all good, and prepares it for all 
evil, it is such abuse of the gift of speech. To use 
the language of a good poet, though an often- 
deluded man, — 

**I waive the quantum of the sin; 
But, oh! it hardens all within. 
And petrifies the feeling." — Burns. 
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My young friends, I have tried to impress this 
commandment upon your minds and hearts; for, 
as I said, profaneness is a crying sin among us. 
Yet, if there should be any one that hears me who 
has acquired the habit, I almost should despair of 
doing him good by any method of reasoning or 
common argument ; it seems to me as if he could 
be moved only by fear ; and it seems to me as if 
there were something in the words of the command- 
ment itself 16 indicate that fear alone can startle 
the mind of such an unhappy being. If so, I would 
hold up to him the full terrors of the law of God. I 
would try to bring to his ears the voice which spoke 
in thunders from Mount Sinai, saying, " The Lord 
will not hold him guiltless who taketh his name in 
vain." I would call on him to remember the day 
of judgment, when that Being whom he has treated 
with levity and scorn will visit his sins with just 
displeasure. I would call upon him to remember 
that God cannot be deceived, and that he will not 
be mocked. 

VII. 

The fourth commandment is — " Remember the 
sabbath-day," &c. 

The very words of this commandment seem to 
the plain common reader to show that the sabbath 
was instituted at the time of the creation of the 
world. In six days the Lord made the heavens 
and the earth. Many other reasons could be given 
from Scripture to show the same thing ; but it is 
not the design of these simple exercises to enter 
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into critical expositions, but to explain and enforce 
what may be made clear to the simple and teach- 
able mind of youth. 

It seems, then, from the words of this command, 
that the sabbath was instituted from the beginning 
of the world, or, at least, long before this command 
was given. It is — " Remember the sabbath-day,'' 
not appoint a sabbath-day, " and keep it holy." 

What is the meaning of sabbath ? It means rest, 
or time of rest. It is given in Walker's Dictionary, 
" intermission of pain or sorrow, time of rest." The 
command therefore is. Remember the day of rest, 
and keep it holy. What is the meaning of hofy ? 
Any thing is holy which is set apart from common 
uses, in order to be used only for those purposes 
which relate to God. Thus we read in the Bible 
of holy ground, holy house, holy vessels. These 
were things which had been separated to religions 
uses, and were not to be used for common pur- 
poses. It is in this sense of the word koli/ that it 
is applied to the day appointed for the sabbath. It 
is not the name of the day, it is the purpose of it, 
which is appointed to be made holy. We may 
therefore read the command again thus, — Remem- 
ber the day of rest ; separate it ; and keep it sa- 
cred for religious purposes. 

You see that this commandment does not name 
any particular day of the week ; for I have told you 
that sabbath is not the name of the day, but the 
purpose of the day. It would not be improper, 
therefore, to say. Remember Sunday, which is ap 
pointed to be the sabbath-day ; or. Remember the 
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seventh day of the week, which is the day of rest, 
and keep it holy. But, although God did not in 
this commandment point out the particular day, 
he does ordain that it shall be one day in seven, 
or every seventh day; that is, a seventh part of 
time. " Six days shalt thou labor, but the seventh 
is the sabbath." And God took another way to 
point out the particular day to the children of 
Israel by the miracle of the manna, which fell for 
their food every day in the week but one, — as your 
teaxshers will explain to you. It was necessary that 
a particular day should be set, so that everybody « 
might know when it was, and all could observe it 
together, without which there would be great con- 
fusion. But it is easy to see, that, if God should 
see fit to change the day he first appointed, still it 
would not alter the fourth commandment What- 
ever day of the seven he appointed as the sabbath, 
or the day of rest, that day was to be "kept 
holy." 

Now, how wise and good it was in God to give 
such a command as this ! In the first place, it was 
kind to give all his creatures a day of rest from 
labor. Man and beast, master and servant, were 
aU to have one day in seven to rest themselves 
from the work which it was their duty to perform 
on all the other days. . For the commandment says, 
*^ Six days shalt thou labor ; " thus enjoining in- 
dastry« In the second place, by commanding the 
time when we were to rest from work to be spent 
lA religious duties, God has provided a method by 
which we have, every now and then, something to 
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remind us that we are more exalted than the bmtes, 
that live and work and die in this world only. 
Every seven days we are put in mind of our duty 
as immortal beings. Even the most hardened caa 
scarcely see a sabbath-morning rise, without hav- 
ing pne thought come across his mind of what the 
day was made for; and it requires many, many 
years, if ever it can be done, for a person living in 
a land where the sabbath is at all observed, to get 
rid of a feeling of guilt in neglecting it. 

Now, how is it that we are to keep the sabbath 
•holy ? It is by forbearing to do any thing which 
will make us worse, and by doing every thing 
which will make us better. If we spend the day 
in sloth and idleness, then it certainly cannot make 
us better, and it will make U£( worse; because, in 
doing so, we disobey Grod's command ; and if we 
allow ourselves to disobey one command, wheth^ 
we see any reason for it or not, we harden our- 
selves, and make it easy for us to be tempted to 
disobey any other command. If we do nothing, 
we cannot think that we keep the day holy. If 
we spend the day in any way which is only for our 
amusement, we make ourselves worse, for th^ same 
reasons as before, and because we fill up our minds 
so that we have no room for good thoughts, and 
no time for our religious duties. But, when we 
first awake on the morning of the holy sabbath, let 
us call to our minds that good Being who has given 
us the day ; let us read a portion of his holy word ; 
let us begin to think over his many, many mercies 
to us ; let us think of our many sins against him; 
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and then earnestly pray to him to forgive us our 
sins, and thank him for his goodness to us, and beg 
of him to bless us and make us good and happy. 
Thus we shall begin the day in a holy manner, 
and shall be prepared to spend it in a way which 
will make us better. 

Having begun the day well, we shall have but 
little difficulty in knowing how to employ its sacred 
hours in a useful, profitable, and happy manner. 
We have commenced it with the first of religious 
duties, — self-examination and secret prayer. I hope 
that many, if not most of you, are called with your 
beloved parents, and all your families, to join in 
jhmily prayer ; and how beautiful, how pleasing to 
God, to see a religious family assembled, especially 
in the calm stillness of a sabbath-morning, to unite 
in asking God's blessing upon them ! Oh ! I pity 
those poor children whose parents have never taught 
them to feel the delights of prayer, — have never 
accustomed them to come to God with them in 
the family circle, and to join, parents and children 
together, in praying to Him who is the heavenly 
Father of all who will come to him. 

Now we are called by the sabbath-bells to as- 
semble in this place of religious instruction, and to 
go to the house of worship ; and what do we come 
here {art and for what do we go to church ? It is 
to make us better. Can we be made better, can 
we please G^od, by merely going to his house 
week after week ? Surely not. We go to join 
with good people in worshipping him, in praying 
to him and praising him. We go to hear the in- 
26 
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stractions of his holy word explained and enforced 
by bis ministers; and we should remember, that, 
when we are in churchi we are especially in the 
presence of God; not as I have often said, that 
we are any more in the presence of God at one 
time than another, — we are always in the sight 
of God, for God is everywhere, — but we go on 
purpose to place ourselves before Grod* It certainly 
becomes us then to be reverent and serious and 
attentive. Is it not awful to see a child old 
enough to know what is decent and proper, while 
those around him are attending to the worship 
of God or listening to his holy word, playing and 
laughing, or even heedless and indifferent ? Would 
this be decent or respectful even in a common 
company, and will you pmctise it in God's house ? 
And can you get any good either here or at church, 
if you conduct yourselves thus ? Will you not 
rather grow worse, by hardening your hearts and 
displeasing God ? 

But, when you have attended to the devotions 
of the closet and the family, and to public worship, 
there are still some hours of the sabbath left And 
do you ask how these may be innocently and 
properly spent? The same rule will apply. You 
may do any thing which will not make you feel 
less religious, less ready to love and obey God, 
less disposed to pmy to him. 

As I dread nothing so much, children, on account 
of the influence which I wish religion to have on 
you, as making it appear gloomy or melancholy; 
so would I do nothing to make this best of days 
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a dull or a tedious day to you. But surely those 
of you who are old enough to read, and who have 
the Bible and good books in your hands, never 
need find it dull or tedious; nor is cheerful and 
firiendly conversation, when without levity or folly, 
inconsistent with the duties of the sabbath. Every 
thing which makes us more sensible of the good- 
ness of God, more disposed to love him, more^will- 
ing to obey him, more ready to meet him on the 
great judgment-day, is suitable for the sabbath. 
Whatever renders us less fit for these things is not 
suitable for it. Apply this rule in candor to your 
consciences, and you will never be at a loss how 
to keep the fourth commandment. 

VIIL 

The fifth commandment is — " Honor thy father 
and thy mother, that thy days may be long upon 
the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee." 

The first four commandments are called those of 
the^r^^ table,' or those which relate to our duty to 
God ; the six others, the second table, or those which 
relate to our duty to our neighbors. 

St. Paul observes that this is the first command- 
ment, with a promise annexed to it. You remem- 
ber that God gave a general promise to the Is- 
raelites, that, if they would " obey his voice indeed, 
and keep his covenant," he would be their God, 
and they should be a peculiar people unto him ; and 
that he would bless them in that good land which 
he would give them. But to this commandment 
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be adds a repetition of his promise. Yon may 
have noticed that almost, all the promises made to 
the Jews, and to all those to whom God spake in 
the Old Testament, were of a temporal nature ; that 
is, the rewards promised relate to this life ; snch as 
that they should have food and raiment, health and 
prosperity, and, like this promise, that they should 
live teng in the land which the Liord their God gave 
them. But Jesus Christ, my children, has brought 
to us better promises than these. He tells us of 
another and a better world. He tells us that the 
consequence of obedience to God here will be to 
make us fit to live in that better world, and capable 
of enjoying its happiness. We have, indeed, to a 
certain extent, the same promise which the Jews had. 
We are told, too, that our heavenly Father careth 
for us ; that, if we seek him and serve him, all that 
that is best for us here will be added unto us. 
But we are taught to lay up our chief treasures in 
heaven; that is, to value what we hope for in a 
future life, more than any thing we can have here. 
In the commandment just read, we are told to 
honor our parents. To honor is, in the first place, 
to treat with reverence, to respect, to venerate. 
Now, we do not speak of reverencing and venerat- 
ing those who are our equals. It is plain, therefore, 
that God intends that we should look to our parents 
as our superiors, who have a right to govern us; 
and we find, in all human society, that this right 
is acknowledged. In former ages, and I believe 
now in some parts of the world, I think in China, 
the parents have a right over even the lives of their 
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chUdren. The right of parents over theu: children is 
so perfectly established, that in Scripture language, 
and also in the style of speaking now-a-days, kings 
and other rulers are spoken of as fathers; and 
kings and other sovereigns are addressed with the ti- 
tle of Sire, which, you know, is equivalent to Father. 
It is generally understood also, that this command- 
ment enjoins respect, obedience, support, not only 
to our actual parents, but to all in authority over 
us, who, when lawfully possessing such authority, 
are entitled to our obedience, as they are appointed 
to administer the laws of the land, or to educate 
and govern us in childhood and youth. 

But, although this commandment includes obe- 
dience to the laws, and to those who in any proper 
way " have the rule over us," yet we may content 
ourselves in urging it upon you in its primary and 
most important sense, — obedience, respect, honor, 
and love to parents. This will lead to all other 
proper obedience ; for one who has been an affec- 
tionate, obedient, and submissive child will almost 
invariably be found in after-life the good appren- 
tice, the faithful servant, the valuable citizen, obe- 
dient to the laws, and a promoter of good order in 
society. 

And now, children, it seems as if it were hardly 

necessary to urge upon any child who is possessed 

of a good degree of intelligence, or right feeling, 

the commandment to "honour his father and his 

mother." It seems so much a dictate of nature. 

The feelings of love and respect to our parents are 

80 implanted in our very being, that we always 
26* 
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speak of an ungrateful, disobedient child as a kind 
of monster : an unnatural child is the very term by 
which we describe him. And yet how many do 
we see, who, when they grow up, and perhaps have 
children of their own, will look back with sorrow 
and shame upon the manner in which they have 
requited the kindness and unwearied affection of 
their parents! I have often thought, if a child 
whom I have seen wilful, fractious, stubborn, and 
unkind, could only for one moment view his own 
conduct in the light in which he will see it, should 
he ever be a parent himself, or in which he will see 
it when God has taken away these kind guardians 
of his youth, how ashamed he would be of his 
conduct ; how immediately he would reform, and 
become all a parent could wish. 

But you can do this now, children, in a good 
measure, if you will but allow yourselves to think. 
It is thoughtlessness in this, as in a thousand 
other things, which makes us forget and neglect 
our duty. Stop now a moment, my children ; let 
your thoughts go with me ; listen to me, and think 
what I am saying, and fix it in your rninds ; and 
when tempted to yield to your wilful, discon- 
tented humors, — when tempted to do any thing 
which you know will give your parents pain, — call 
to mind how much you owe to these very parents 
whom you are treating with so much neglect and 
disrespect. 

What do you not owe to them ? Look at that 
helpless little infant, such as many of you daily see 
in your own houses; see it in all its weakness. 
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What would become of it, if its parents were to 
leave it but a single day by itself, — if they were to 
cease but a single hour their unwearied attentions 
to it ? Hear its feeble cry ; see it by day and by 
night in its kind parents' arms ; their time by day, 
and their rest by night, broken in upon and dis- 
turbed by attention to its constant wants. Behold 
it sick and in pain, — who watch over it day after 
day, and night after night ; with their own frames, 
perhaps, borne down by illness, forgetting them- 
selves, and thinking only of this helpless little one ? 
See it now beginning to come forward farther in 
life : who teaches its little feet to walk, — its infant 
tongue to lisp its first words? What, think you, 
would become of a child, even if it had food given 
it to support its strength, if left without these first 
lessons of life ? You would see it, like the brute, 
crawling on all fours, and dumb as the wretched 
animals about it. Such infants have each of you 
been. Such care and toil have each of you cost. 

Trace now your whole course in life, step by step, 
to whatever age you now bear. What have you 
been but an object of constant care and tender solici- 
tude to your parents ? For what have they toiled 
and labored, but to supply you with food and 
raiment and education? While you have been 
spending your hours in amusements, or in freedom 
from care, or in quiet and peaceful slumbers, who 
have waked and thought and labored that you 
might be at ease and in safety; and, while you 
perhaps have murmured and complained that you 
were called upon to lose an hour's childish enjoy- 
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ment to assist them, or that you have been obliged 
to study to improve your minds, and prepare your- 
selves for the time when God shall take these 
parents from you, who have endured anxiety and 
solicitude that you might be happy ? 

Children, have you religious parents ? Have you 
heard your parents pray in private and in the 
family ? and for whom have you heard the most 
fervent prayers arise to heaven from your parents' 
lips ? Was it for themselves, or for your goodness 
and happiness? Have any of you stood by the 
dying bed of a father or a mother? What did you 
find caused the bitterest pang in that trying hour? 
Was it not the thought of leaving the children of 
their love? Was it not that they should no more be 
able to minister to your wants, and guide you in 
the paths of happiness and heaven ? Think of these 
things, children ; and then tell me, should you not 
love and honor your father and mother? 

Look back, those of you who are most advanced 
in years, and see if you do not remember many and 
many times when you have been unwilling to do 
things which your parents desired, and which you 
can now see it was proper and necessary that 
you should do; which if you had not done, you 
would now perhaps be suffering the consequences. 
In these things, you wiU acknowledge that they 
were wiser than you. And may they not still be 
wiser in other things ? Have you now grown too 
wise to make any mistakes ? Do you yet know 
as much as those whose years have given them 
wisdom and experience ? Is it certain that sixteen 
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or seventeen years is enough to learn all wisdom ? 
If they were superior to you in infancy, so are they 
proportionably now ; if you acknowledge that obe- 
dience was useful to you then, so will you in future 
years judge of the present time. 

But I need detain you no longer. The duty 
enforced in this commandment is one of so much 
importance, that it is doubtless often the theme 
of your teachers' conversation. You have many 
books, too, which set this subject before you in the 
Strongest light. And, above all, you have the Bible ; 
and in that holy book you will find passage upon 
passage, besides the law given upon Mount Sinai. 
You will there find, — " Children, obey your parents 
in the Lord, for this is right ; " " Cursed is he that 
setteth light by his father or mother ; " " The eye 
that mocketh at his father, . . . the ravens of the 
valley shall pluck it out, and the young eagles shall 
eat it." You will there see the example of Solo- 
mon, the wise king, who descended from his 
throne when his mother appeared; you will read 
of Samuel, of Timothy, and many others ; you 
will read of the blessed Jesus, " the Lord of glory," 
who, when he was on earth, was subject to his 
parents, and almost whose last words upon the 
cross were to commend his mother to the care of 
his beloved disciple. Surely, children, these com- 
mands, these threatenings, these examples, cannot 
be lost upon you. 

My friends, we are all children of our heavenly 
Father ; and, while we mark the waywardness and 
folly of our own children in disobeying us to their 
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hurt, let them teach us a lesson that our hap- 
piness depends upon our obedience to a greater 
Parent. Do we wonder that they see not that our 
wisdom is greater than theirs ? •'— let us wonder 
more at the folly and arrogance of our own conduct 
in saying to God by our practice, " We are wiser 
than thou ! Our will, not thine, be done ! " 

IX. 

The sixth commandment is — " Thou shalt not 
kiU." 

And now I suppose some of you are thinking 
that there is no great need of spending much time 
in explaining or enforcing this commandment 
" We all," perhaps you are thinking, " we all know 
that it is horridly wicked to commit murder ; and 
we surely are in no danger of ever being tempted 
to commit this dreadful crime." Just so, my dear 
children, just so once thought probably every person 
who ever committed this crime. We are told in 
the Old Testament of a person who, when a pro- 
phet of God told him that he would come to 
commit this and other awful sins, exclaimed in 
indignation, " Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this great thing?" and yet his bad passions led 
him in a very short time to commit the very sins 
which he thought it impossible for him even to 
think of. Although I cannot believe that any 
child who has such advantages as you children all 
enjoy should ever become so horribly depraved as 
to be guilty of the sin forbidden in this command- 
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ment in its literal and worst sense, yet we must not 
forget that the purpose for which you come here, for 
which you listen to the instructions of the house of 
God, and for which all your means of grace are 
given, is to guard you against the first approaches 
of evil ; to protect you against the beginnings of 
temptation, which, if indulged, may lead you on 
from step to step until you are involved in utter 
ruin of body and soul. 

Refer, then, to the comment of our Saviour upon 
this commandment. He teUs us that whosoever is, 
without a cause, angry with his brother, — which, 
I take it, here means his brother-man or his fellow- 
creature, — whosoever indulges in reviling words, 
whosoever allows his passions to get the better of 
him in small things, is in danger most imminent 
Many of you will remember the verse in Dr. 
Watts's hymn, — 

« Hard names at first and threatening words, 
Which are but noisy breath. 
May grow to clubs and naked swords. 
To murder and to death." 

And what saith the apostle John ? — " Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer." We see, then, 
that, in the view of God, who looks upon the heart 
cmd knows all the bad passions which are che- 
rished and indulged, and who knows to what they 
would lead if unrestrained by fear of human laws 
or other causes, — I say, that, in the view of God, 
some may appear murderers who have never shed 
the blood of their fellow-beings. 

It is anger and hatred, then, that is the root from 
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which springs, in all cases, the dreadful crime of 
murder. Passion, malice, revenge, all lead to mur- 
der when left to their full sway ; and be who in- 
dulges in these, ventures more than he who walks 
upon the slippery ice : he knows not for a mo- 
ment that his footing is secure. When we con- 
sider the danger of indulging angry passions, we 
cannot wonder at the precept upon precept which 
is given in the New Testament, that we should love 
one another, be peaceable, humble, gentle, kindly- 
affectioned one towards another in brotherly love, 
forgiving one another, not letting the sun go down 
upon our wrath. I do not say that every one 
who gets into a passion would, when cool, delibe- 
rately murder the person with whom he is in a 
passion ; but I do say, that, if we do not early learn 
to check and govern our angry passions, they will 
most assuredly govern us. How many, in a fit of 
passion, have done things which have made them 
miserable for ever after! Have you never seen a 
child strike ? Have you never yourself, when angry, 
struck a blow, which, if your body had been as strong 
as your passion, would have killed the person you 
struck? Have you never seen a child — yes, a 
puny child — exert all his strength to throw a stone, 
which, if it had struck as it was aimed, would have 
killed his companion ? Have you never known or 
heard of such a thing as one boy's killing another in 
such a way ? But perhaps you will say, " This is 
not murder ; he did not mean to kill him." What 
did he mean to do? He knew not himself: he 
only wanted to vent his rage, to punish him who 
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he thought had injured him ; and what does the 
deliberate murderer do more ? I know there is a 
difference both in reality and in the eye of the law ; 
but, children, if, contrary to the command of God, 
we indulge our passions, do not try to regulate 
and control them, and if these passions lead us at 
last to the crime of killing another, though not ex- 
pressly intended at the time, is it not murder in the 
sight of God? If a man knows that by getting 
drunk he loses his senses, and may commit crimes 
at which he would shudder w^hen sober, and yet 
continues voluntarily to get intoxicated, I ask you 
seriously if he ought not in justice to be held 
responsible for the crimes he commits when in- 
toxicated. So, I repeat, if you indulge in anger, 
revenge, or hatred, you may even be a murderer in 
the sight of God, who knows to what your passions 
might lead you if unrestrained by the fear of pun 
ishment, or by his preventing grace. 

Cruelty, also, which is ever a companion of rage 
and passion, is forbidden in this commandment. 
You cannot too much abhor and avoid the first 
beginnings of this hateful feeling. I never see a 
child — a child, whose heart we should expect to be 
so tender and affectionate and kind — delighting in 
hurting or tormenting even a fly or a bird, or any 
creature, but I think that child may be preparing 
himself for a course of savage wickedness, at which 
the soul recoils. 

Ck>uld you learn the history of some of those 
monsters in human shape, who performed such 
acts of cruelty a few years ago,-— I mean the 
27 
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pirates, — I believe you would find, in nine in- 
stances out of ten, that, in their childhood and 
youth, they were such as delighted in tormenting 
harmless creatures, — in tearing the wings jfrom 
flies, or the stings from bees ; in robbing birds' nests ; 
in torturing dogs and cats, and the like. And is 
it not as strange and unnatural, is it not as much 
to be wondered at, to see a young person take 
delight in torturing and tormenting a miserable 
brute or a harmless bird, as it is to see the pirate, 
hardened by years of cruelty and crime, butchering 
his fellow-men in cold blood? One is but the 
child of hell; the other, the full-grown servant of 
him who was a murderer firom the beginning. 
Avoid, then, my children, all cruelty. Tread not 
needlessly upon the little ant which crawls at your 
feet. Remember that the smallest of God^s crea- 
tures have feeling like yourselves : all were made 
by the same God, and made for happiness. Re- 
member that you cannot restore the life you take 
away. Neither you, nor the greatest man that 
ever lived, can impart motion to the wing of the 
smallest butterfly. Life is, above all else, God's 
peculiar gift; and, although he gives man power 
and permission to take away the lives of the infe- 
rior animals, when necessary for his own comfort 
or support, he will not hold him guiltless who wan- 
tonly destroys life in any of his creatures, or need- 
lessly disturbs their happiness or enjoyment 
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X. 

Upon the seventh commandment it will not be 
accessary here to remark. When you know its 
meaning, you have only to refer again to our Savi- 
our's remarks upon it in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and you will need no further comment to show the 
purity and extent of this as well as of all the other 
commandments. 

The eighth commandment is — " Thou shalt not 
steal." 

While I was thinking, that, when I came in 
course to this commandmient, I should have but lit- 
tle to say in our school to convince our children of 
the wickedness of stealing, or to guard them against 
it, an event has occurred which most painfully re- 
minds us, that we can think of no crime, however 
great, which even a child may not come to commit, 
if he yields in the beginning to his evil passions, 
and neglects the early lessons given him of obe- 
dience to God and his commandments. Children, 
within a few days, — on that day of rejoicing which 
is, alas ! the time of so much danger to every one 
who is in any degree disposed to evil, — on the 4th 
of July, a boy of this school was detected in — 
what do you think? in stealing an orange, or a 
cake, or a trifling plaything ? No, but detected in 
breaking into a shop and stealing money. Yes, a 
boy was detected in shopbreaking, and in robbing 
the owner of money ; a boy of this Sunday-school 
was detected in a crime which exposes him to be 
cast out of society, and shut up for years in the 
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state-prison among the most abandoned and hard- 
ened wretches who are the pest of society. And 
what kind of a boy do you suppose it was ? Pro- 
bably you will think it was a poor, ignorant being, 
who had lived for years, and almost grown up, 
among abandoned and wicked persons, amid ex- 
amples of all sorts of vice, and who had never been 
in a Sunday-school or in any place of religious in- 
struction, until he had become too old to be much 
impressed by any lessons he might receive, and too 
stupid and hard-hearted to be instructed with any 
effect. No, it was no such child as this. It was 
a boy who is young in years, is as intelligent, has 
as good natural powers, as good sense, as perhaps 
any scholar in our school. It is a boy who, al- 
though he has lost both his parents, has been 
tenderly educated, has had those who have kindly 
taken care of him, has been ever regular in his 
attendance at the house of God, has been I do not 
know but the most punctual scholar we have had 
at school; who has ever been reported as having the 
best lessons, and as appearing to understand them 
well. And this is the boy, with all these advan- 
tages, with all this care, with all these means of 
knowing his duty, who has now been convicted of 
the crime of stealing. And this is now found not 
to be the first, nor the second, nor the third time : 
he has, we fear, become a confirmed thief. ^ My be- 
loved children, what do you think must be the feel- 
ings of your teachers on seeing such a total failure 
of all their efforts ? what do you think must be our 
sensations on finding such a return for our labor 
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and anxiety and exertion to do you good here? 
But, blessed be God, we do not believe that such 
is often the case. We do believe that many, many 
of you have received, and will receive, our teachings 
with better eflFect. But what must be our feelings, 
what also must be the feelings of the friends of 
this boy, with regard to him ? To see such a child, 
in the early morning of his days, so far advanced 
in the school of wickedness, plunging on at so 
terrible a speed in the road to destruction ; to be- 
hold, as it were, but at a short distance more, the 
very gallows waiting for him ! What must be our 
and their feelings? We are ready to exclaim, God 
only can save this child; we have done all; we 
must give him up. But, ah ! is it too late — is it 
too late for ever to save him from a disgraceful 
death here, and the death of the soul hereafter ? It 
may not be : let us yet pray for him ; let us not 
wholly abandon him ; God may yet give him time 
to live and to repent. May God of his mercy stop 
him in his career! 

We have not mentioned this boy's name. We 
hope it is unknown to most of you. We feel the 
greatest sorrow for his kind friends, and we will 
give them our prayers that their efforts may yet be 
blessed to the salvation of the child. 

And now, children, shall I attempt to enforce 
upon you the commandment, " Thou shalt not 
steal " ? I cannot command my feelings and 
thoughts to do it now: let me hope that your 
own reflections upon this melancholy event will be 
of more effect than any thing I could say. 
27* 
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XL 

After the painful event which led to my last 
remarks upon the eighth commandment, it is ex- 
tremely unpleasant again to recur to it But, from 
the occurrence of that event, I consider it even 
more necessary to dwell upon the subject It 
shows in a strong manner the necessity of guard- 
ing you all, by repeated exhortations, against the 
first growth of a fault which may lead you on, even 
in your early youth, to crimes which will ruin your 
character here, and endanger your souls hereafter. 
It is only by warning you again and again, by set- 
ting sin and its dangers in every light, and showing 
you that the way of transgressors is indeed hard and 
leadeth unto death, that we can hope to save you 
from walking in that way. And, after all, unless 
God bless our labors, and unless you open your 
hearts to his holy influences, all will be, as water 
spilt upon the ground, wasted and lost There is no 
charm, children, in coming to the Sunday-school. 
The best school, the best teachers in the world, can 
do you no good if you will not try to be good 
yourselves. I know, and I grieve to know, that 
there are as bad children in Sunday-schools as there 
are out of them ; but I trust that there are compara- 
tively few; and they are blots upon the reputa- 
tion of our schools. But it should never be for a 
moment concealed, that a child, or any one else, 
may come to the Sunday-school, may attend church, 
may comply with all the outward forms of religion, 
and yet have such a bad and hypocritical heart as 
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to be liable to fall into the first temptation to almost 
any crime. I have known, since I have been in 
this school, at least four instances of children who 
belonged to it, who have, while they were mem- 
bers of it or afterwards, been detected in the very 
crime forbidden in this commandment ; and yet 
I have heard persons intimate that they have never 
known one who had been in a Sunday-school to 
have been publicly convicted of any crime. Such 
representations injure the cause. I repeat it, there 
is no charm, no supernatural influence, in Sunday- 
schools. I have no doubt of their great benefit; 
and I hope that they have had an effect, and will 
have a still greater, to lessen crime and to improve 
society : but we must not exaggerate any thing. 

But, my children, it is not of the full-grown crime 
of theft and robbery that I would now particularly 
speak to you. You have heard me tell the story of 
the wicked young man in England, who was sen- 
tenced to be hung for highway robbery, — that is, 
for stopping a person on the public road and robbing 
him, which in England is punished with death, — 
who, when he came to the gallows, requested to 
speak with his mother. When she came to him, he 
pretended to whisper to her, and, while doing so, 
suddenly snapped at her ear and bit it off. When 
those around reproached him for this dreadful act 
to his own mother, and just as he was going out of 
the world too, he exclaimed, " I have not been half 
so cruel to her as she has been to me ; for if she had 
punished me as she ought to have done when I 
stole that little spelling-book at school, which was 
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my first crime, I should never have come to ibis 
shameful end." 

So it is, children, our greatest care should be to 
guard against the beginning of sin, — against little 
sins, as they are called. Oh! what are little sins? 
Who shall say that this or that thing which the 
great God has forbidden is a little sin ? Does the 
eighth commandment say, " Thou shalt not steal 
more than a mere trifle"? The eighth command- 
ment says, " Thou shalt not steal" And who shaU 
limit its meaning ? • 

But it is not in actually stealing alone that this 
crime always begins or consists. Its true meaning 
goes further back than this. It is by violating the 
spirit of the commandment that sinners grow har- 
dened to go on to the literal crime. It is by little 
tricks of cheating, of deceiving, of over-reaching, 
that we see the spirit manifested, which, if it were 
not for fear of human laws, of exposure and pun- 
ishment, would soon show itself in theft and 
robbery ; and he who wrongs another in any way 
violates the spirit of the command, and knows not 
where he may stop. 

Remember, then, children, remember now in your 
childhood and youth, as you grow up, and through 
life, that, even with respect to this life, honesty is 
the best policy ; that, in all your actions, the eye 
of God is ever upon you; and that he will pun- 
ish your crimes, whether they are ever known to 
man or not. He almost always does punish them 
in this world : if not, he will most assuredly punish 
them in the next 
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Have any of you, my young friends, ever in- 
dulged in the wicked act of taking what did not 
belong to you, — even the smallest thing? Espe- 
cially have any of you ever been guilty of that 
crime which boys are apt to think of so little impor- 
tance,^ I mean the stealing of fruit, the robbing of 
gardens and orchards ? Let me beg of you to stop, 
and think of the course you are entering upon. I 
have said once and again that it is not the value of 
the thing you steal which makes the crime of theft. 
Is an apple or a peach any more yours because it 
grows in a person's garden, than a dollar or five hun- 
dred dollars locked up in his house or his desk ? Is 
an apple or a pear which a farmer brings to market 
in a cart to sell any more yours than a piece of goods 
which lies in my store ? and have you any more 
right to take it without his leave ? And yet I have 
seen a boy taking apples from a market-cart, who 
would have shuddered then at the thought of tak- 
ing money or goods from his master's store, if he 
was an apprentice ; and yet I would never have 
such a boy come into my store as an apprentice, or 
even for a moment, without watching him. Do not 
deceive yourselves thus, my children. You cannot 
deceive God. If you have sinned, repent, and beg 
of God to forgive you, and resolve to sin no more. 
Depend upon it, the way of all sin is hard and dan- 
gerous ; and especially the ways of dishonesty lead 
to all sin and all misery. A guilty conscience is 
an eternal source of wretchedness. " The wicked 
fleeth when no man pursueth." Be just, be honest, 
and fear not. 
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XIL 

The ninth commandment is — ^^ Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor." 

Perhaps the most direct purpose of this com- 
mandment is to forbid the giving of false testi- 
mony in courts of justice. You know that at 
aoich times evidence is given by the witnesses upon 
oath. That is, they call upon God as their wit- 
ness that they speak " the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth." The witness says, 
that, as he speaks the truth, so help him God 
There is a most awful solemnity in this act ; and 
as you probably, should you live to grow up, will 
have occasion to perform it, it is proper that you 
should understand its meaning. Our Saviour told 
his disciples to let their " yea be yea, and their nay, 
nay ; for whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil." And this is most true > for you see at once 
that if all men always spoke the truth, if there 
were no such " evil " as lying in the world, there 
could be no need, under any circumstances, of 
guarding the truth by the solemnity of an oath. 
And when the full power of Christianity shall pre- 
vail in the world ; when men shall all be the real 
disciples of Christ, they will fully obey all his pre- 
cepts. Their yes will then always mean yesj and 
their no always mean no ; that is, they will always 
speak the truth, and these oaths, which come of 
the evil of men's sometimes telling falsehoods, will 
be done away. 

But in the present state of society, when the 
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bad are so mixed with the good, and the wicked 
so often wear the hypocritical appearance of the 
just, it is needful for men, who cannot, as God can, 
look upon the heart, to place something in the 
way which will make the wicked pause and think 
before they assert a falsehood. And for this pur- 
pose it is that oaths are permitted and required in 
courts of justice, and in some other cases where it 
is of particular importance that the truth should 
be told. For there are many persons who think 
there is a wide difference between telling a false- 
hood when they are under an oath, and when 
they are not; many that would tremble to take 
a false oath, who would think it of very little con- 
sequence to tell what they would call a common 
lie. And it is true that there is a difference ; but 
what is the difference? God has told us by his 
servants, in the Bible, " Speak every man the 
truth to his neighbor;" and in another place, 
" Wherefore, putting away lying, speak every man 
truth with his neighbor." These and many other 
texts command us to speak the truth always, and 
forbid us to utter a lie under any circumstances : 
why, then, is it worse to tell a lie when we are 
under oath, than when we are not ? God has for- 
bidden all lies. The difference is this : when we , 
take an oath, we deliberately call upon God to be 
a witness of the truth of what we say ; and, if we 
speak what is false, we deliberately insult the most 
high God; and we pray to him to deal with us, 
according as we speak the truth or falsehood; for 
this I conceive to be the meaning of the words 
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of the oath, " So help me God." And also, when 
we are called upon to take a solemn oath, we are 
reminded, and have time to think, that the eye of 
God is upon us, and that he has assured us that 
" all liars " shall be most severely punished. But 
now, children, if we could only impress upon our 
minds a just and realizing sense of the great truths 
which you have heard us so often speak about, 
and which it is our first endeavor to teach you in 
this school ; if we could only make ourselves ever 
remember and feel that God always sees us, and 
knows our thoughts as well as our words, and if 
we really loved him and wished to please him, 
how much need would there ever be of an oath to 
make us tell the truth ? Oh ! if we could always 
have a realizing sense of the omnipresence of God, 
and if we only knew how much happier we should 
be in keeping all his commands, what an incentive 
it would be to duty, and what a guard against sin 
of every kind ! 

It is true, then, children, that the first bearing of 
this command is against giving false testimony in 
courts of justice. But, in all our observations upon 
the commandments, we have endeavored, as our 
Lord has taught us, to show you the full spirit of 
the law ; — to show you, as he did, that it is not 
the mere letter, the exact words only, that we must 
obey ; but that we must study to see the whole 
meaning, and to fulfil it as he did. In this com- 
mandment, then, every species of falsehood is for- 
bidden. And have you ever thought, children, that, 
every time you tell a lie, you break one of the Ten 
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Commandments? It is even so. You break the 
ninth commandment every time you tell a false- 
hood of any kind, as much as you break the eighth 
every time you steal ; and you know we told you 
it was stealing, let the thing taken be ever so tri- 
fling. In neither case are we allowed to say, " It is 
but " so and so. We may not alter or limit God's 
words to suit ourselves. Besides, it is not the only 
way of breaking the very words of this command- 
ment to bear false witness under oath. If we relate 
any thing as true about another person which we 
know to be false, we certainly " bear false witness 
against our neighbor." And all kinds of slander 
and evil speaking, and all misrepresentations, all 
suppression of the truth, — that is, keeping back 
the truth, or a part of it, to the injury of another, — 
are, in fact, bearing false witness. It is saying or 
trying to make something appear against our 
neighbor which is not true, and which is designed 
to injure him. All this is literally to break the 
ninth commandment. 

I repeat it: I consider this commandment, in its 
spirit, as forbidding all kinds of falsehood, in what- 
ever form. Some of you may remember what has 
been said on other occasions: you may remem- 
ber the remarks made upon the story of Ananias 
and Sapphira; you remember especially, I trust, 
the texts which tell us that every one who speaketh 
lies is of the devil, who is the father of lies, and 
was a liar from the beginning ; you remember that 
we are told, where the apostle John is describing 

heaven, that ^ tiiere shall in no wise enter into it 
28 
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any thing which defileth, neither whatsoever work- 
eth abomination, or makeih a lie.^^ 

Would you pass in this world, even among men, 
with an honorable and respected character, avoid 
every species of falsehood and deception. Do not 
think that you tell a lie only when you say it in plain 
words. There are many ways of deceiving, besides 
words. A shake of the head, a sign, a look, which 
is designed to deceive, is as much a lie as plain 
words of falsehood. Think often of this : if we 
wish to do wrong, we may find ways enough to 
deceive ourselves. 

But let it be your endeavor to have such a fair 
and honorable character that those around you may 
always be willing to believe your simple word. It 
is related of one of the ancient Romans, that his 
countrymen passed a law that^ he should never be 
required to take an oath in their courts, because be 
always spoke the truth. What an honor was this! 

How is it, children, that the habit of falsehood 
begins ? Generally, it is by trying to hide some 
fault which we have committed, or to obtain some 
good which we wish for. But, if I had time, I 
think I could show you how mistaken are those 
who hope to avoid any evil, or get any good, by 
lying. I wish I could also say more to you upon 
the disgraceful, the hateful nature of this sin. I 
wish I could show you a picture of the character 
of a fair, honest, open-hearted boy, who scorns a 
lie, and who is believed at his first word ; and then 
contrast it with that of the low, despicable, suspect- 
ed, despised liar ; the one beloved and respected, the 
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other ever avoided and bated. I wish I could show 
you the consciences of these two, and let you see 
which of them has true peace within. But your 
teachers will do all this ; they have no doubt done 
it often ; and all that I have said, and all that you 
bear from this desk, Sunday after Sunday, is noth- 
ing new to many of you. I am well aware of this, 
my young friends. But shall I repeat again some- 
thing else that is not new ? It is by line upon line, 
by precept upon precept, here a little and there a 
little, that God is teaching us in his providence and 
in his word ; and thus would we teach you, so that 
by any means some truth at some time may reach 
some heart, and that by any means we may have 
the joy to " save some." 

XIIL 

The tenth commandment is — "Thou shalt not 
covet," &c. 

In explaining the other commandments, I have 
had occasion to show you, that, although most of 
them spoke of actions only, they were in their spirit 
applicable to the thoughts and feelings of the heart 
also. Thus, if we were commanded not to take the 
name of God in vain, it was intended, not only that 
we should not use the name of God in any light 
and irreverent manner, but that we should use 
no kind of language which came near to such pro- 
fanity ; that we should always think and speak 
and feel with reverence about God, and all that 
is holy, so as to have no desire to treat sacred 
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things lightly. If we were commanded to do no 
murder, it was prescribed by that commandment 
that we should not indulge angry and passionate 
feelings ; that we should avoid all hatred and 
malice and ill-will towards any of our fellow- 
beings ; and that we should abhor all kinds of 
cruelty, all of which might prepare us for and lead 
us on even to murder. 

But here is a commandment which comes at 
once to the very thoughts and desires themselves. 
It comes at once to the root of all our actions. 

To covet is to feel an improper desire for some- 
thing which we have not. It is to feel such a 
desire as will put us in danger of doing something 
improper, something wrong, to obtain the desired 
object. Thus, if we desire or covet our neighbor's 
property, we are in danger of being tempted to 
steal. We may not feel this temptation at first, and 
we may think there is no great harm in wishing we 
had something which does not belong to us. But 
see the danger. We begin by wishing for it. We 
indulge ourselves in thinking of it, until, by and by, 
the thought comes up, Why should not I have it as 
well as another ? and the temptation creeps in for 
us to try some way to obtain it ; and, before we are 
aware, perhaps, of the awful gulf before us, we 
are guilty of dishonesty. Now, if we had obeyed 
the tenth commandment, — if, when we first felt the 
risings of this improper desire, we had suppressed 
it, driven it away, — we should never have had 
the temptation. Thus you see the use and mean- 
ing of what our Saviour said so much about, and 
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V 

what this commandment is intended to effect ; that 
is, the regulation of the heart and thoughts. " For 
out of the heart," says our divine teacher, " proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, thefts, covetousness, deceit, 
lasciviousness, blasphemy, pride, foolishness." 

This commandment also forbids us to indulge 
any excessive desire for what we have not, whether 
we wish to obtain it by taking it away from an- 
other or not. The apostle says, " Let your conver- 
sation be without covetousness; and be content 
with such things as ye have." Covetousness, we are 
told, is idolatry. All such desires after any thing 
which we do not possess, as render us discontented 
and produce a murmuring, complaining spirit, are 
forbidden by God. And in this we may see a 
striking instance of the important truth, that all 
God's laws are designed to promote our happiness, 
and that the very keeping of these laws brings the 
reward along with it : as the Psalmist says, " In 
keeping thy commandments there is great reward." 
For what is there in the world which causes so 
much unhappiness as a discontented, dissatisfied 
spirit? and who is there that we see so peaceful 
and happy as the contented man ? 

There is a kind of desire after things which we 
have not, apart from covetousness and discontent, 
which is a very proper feeling. For instance, a 
man who is poor should desire, and labor to obtain, 
sufficient property to support and educate his 
family, and to keep him and them from being bur- 
densome to others. This desire should lead him 

to be industrious and frugal. But if he is indus- 
28« 
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trious and fragal, and still Gted sees fit to keep him 
in poverty, he will, if he is a good man, be con- 
tented with his lot. Believing that God knows 
what is best for him, he will not murmur or com- 
plain. His desire after things which he has not is 
not excessive or improper; it is perfectly consistent 
with God's will, which is that we should be " not 
slothful in business," but that we should work with 
our hands, endeavoring to " provide things honest 
in the sight of all men." 

The natural and constant accompaniment of 
covetousness is envy, the most wretched and hate- 
ful of human passions; — a feeling which makes a 
man unhappy to see another happy; which makes 
him wretched, although surrounded with blessings, 
if he sees any one else enjoying greater, or even 
the same blessings ; which makes him feel as if 
every one were his enemy who has more enjoy- 
ment than he has, and wish to deprive his neighbor 
of his possessions, although he could not be in the 
least benefited by them himself; which causes him 
to rejoice to see another made miserable. Well 
might the wise man exclaim, " Wrath is cruel, and 
anger is outrageous ; but who is able to stand be- 
fore envy ? " 

It is implied, then, in the tenth commandment, 
that we be content with the situation in which 
God has placed us ; that, while we employ the 
means he has given us of improving our condition, 
we never murmur or complain, even if we fail of 
success ; that we do not envy others who are more 
successful in life, or whom Providence has placed 
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above us or before us, either in talents, property, 
healthy or domestic comforts; and, above all, that 
we do not allow ourselves to covet what belongs to 
another,-— to feel for one moment any such desire 
as would endanger our virtu<e, or lead us into worse 
temptations. 

Thus, my children, I have gone over the Ten 
Commandments. As I told you when I set out, 
I have left much unsaid which might have been 
said ; for it is the glory of the Sacred Scriptures, that 
the more we contemplate them, the more rich and 
comprehensive they appear. What occupies but 
a little verse or a line in the Bible may often fur- 
nish matter for hours and days of contemplation 
and instruction. But to have the full benefit of 
this, we must read and think for ourselves : another 
can never convey the instructions of the Scriptures 
to your minds, as they will be conveyed by your 
own serious and prayerful study. I say prayerful: 
do you understand my meaning? I would sayj 
that, to read the Bible with profit, it must be done 
with a state of mind full of prayer. You should 
take up the Bible when you go to study it, think- 
ing that it is God's book ; that it contains instruc- 
tions coming directly from him. You should pray 
to him to help you to understand it. You should 
read it with care, often stopping to reflect, and to 
. inquire if you do understand what you read ; and, 
if you are not sure that you do, you should seek 
for help; and you should ever keep your mind 
awake and attentive. This is a seribus and prayer- 
ful state of mind) — a state in which, if I may so 
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speak, there is always a prayer lying ready in your 
heart to be offered up to God at any moment 
And depend upon it, children, the eye of God 
sees it there, even before it is uttered ; and he will 
ever have his ear open to receive it. My children, 
if you do now, or ever should, know what trae 
religion is, you will know that a prayerful dispo- 
sition is the only disposition for real peace and 
happiness. It is a phrase often misused, and often 
used without meaning ; but it is full of meaning. 

As I told you also in the beginning, there are 
many things which might be explained and en- 
forced, as contained in the commandments, which 
you will better understand when you are older. I 
have always aimed to speak only of such things 
as you all might comprehend. And so it is in all 
our lessons from the Bible. This sacred volume 
contains instruction for every age and every capa- 
city. It is so plain that the simplest need not err 
therein, so far as is necessary for his salvation ; 
yet it has such riches of wisdom, that the wisest 
and the most learned can never exhaust it. 

There is one thing which, I think, must have 
struck you in our reflections upon this sacred sum- 
mary of the will of God ; and that is the entire 
consistency and agreement between the law given 
by Moses and the teachings of Jesus Christ. The 
Ten Commandments contain a kind of epitome, a 
summing up of all the doctrines of the Old Testa- 
ment; that is, of those doctrines and laws which 
relate not to the Jews only, but to all the world. 
Many of the laws given by Moses related to the 
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Jews only as a nation, as I explained to you at first; 
but these are easily distinguished from what is 
called the moral law, which was intended to be 
binding upon all men. The agreement of this law 
with the instructions of our blessed Saviour — the 
Lawgiver of Christians — we have seen at every 
step of our progress ; and it must, if our remarks 
have been at all successful, have proved to you that 
Jesus came indeed, " not to destroy the law, but 
to fulfil ; " that is, to complete it, to carry it out 
in the spirit as well as the letter; — and thus to 
show that all that God ever says and does is con- 
sistent in all its parts. God never contradicts 
himself. " With him is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning." Jesus, indeed, revealed much 
more, and taught a more spiritual reh'gion, than 
Moses; but there is no contradiction in the two 
revelations. 

These exercises have now been extended through 
the first course of lessons which we give you in 
school. We have remarked upon all those lessons 
which are contained in the little pamphlet which is 
given to each scholar when he enters school, and 
which, by our regulations, is required to be tho- 
roughly committed to memory, and as well under- 
stood as possible, before any other book is used. 

What arrangement may be made for continuing 
this method of instruction, or whether it will be 
continued, I cannot now say. We can only unite 
in prayer to God to bless all our efforts, and all our 
means of instruction, to the advancement of his 
grace in your hearts. 
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DO THE CONSEQUENCES OF SIN CONTINUE 
AFTER REPENTANCE?* 

The real subject of inquiry, when this question 
is often anxiously asked, may probably be thus 
stated : " Is it in the power and is it the will of our 
heavenly Father to restore the truly penitent to a 
full standing in his divine love, and to as full a 
participation in the joys of heaven as if he had 
never sinned ? " It is doubt upon one or both of 
these points that often gives to the humble penitent 
the most acute anxiety and solicitude; and pro- 
bably, strange as it may seem, it is more frequently 
a doubt of the power than of the love of God that 
harasses the sorrowing mind. Almighty power 
itself, it is said, cannot restore lost time; infinite 
wisdom cannot have made laws which can ever 
require to be abrogated. And this fallacy — for 
such it is — is sometimes suffered to conjure up 
phantoms of terror as dreadful as ever haunt the 
mind of the deluded believer in inexorable fate. 
The deductions of logic are made to triumph over 
revelation and the word of God itself. They are 
sometimes dwelt upon with a pride of reasoning 
that seems to think the argument too good to be 
lost, though it may cause thousands of souls years 
of anguish. The surgeon-like — I had almost said 

* This and the following Essays were read at meetings of the Sunday- 
school teachers. 
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butcher-like •— train of thought which defaces some 
parts of Abbott's " Corner-stone," is a revolting spe- 
cimen of this. It represents the Father of mercies 
as bound in fetters of his own forging, unmoved 
by the keenest misery of his children, inflicting with 
his own hand, and with " inflexible firmness," the 
penalties of sin ; for " fixed laws must have their 
course." 

But take the most vaunted of these unanswerable 
arguments for the eternity of the penalties of re- 
pented sin, — the assertion that time lost cannot be 
recovered; and does it follow that the same height 
cannot be attained, or the same advance made by 
accelerated speed, that might have been obtained 
by an uninterrupted though slower progress ? And, 
were it not so, the penitent is not necessarily placed 
in any worse condition than those whose birth 
occurred as much later than his, as he is behind his 
due place on the score of sinful neglect. And it is 
a mere assumption to say, that he or they will 
not, at a given point, be found upon a level with 
others ; supposing, which is by no means admitted, 
that such equality is essential to the highest happi- 
ness of all. And the other assertion, that divine 
wisdom cannot have made laws which may require 
to be abrogated, may be (and it must be) admitted to 
be true, and yet not lessen one iota the hope of the 
trembling penitent. For who is the presumptuous 
one who undertakes to define the laws of God? 
Who will dare to say that He who made the law, 
that suffering and loss shall follow sin, cannot and 
has not made a law, that, upon penitence, such suf- 
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fering shall be wholly stayed, and such loss wholly 
made up ? 

But the experience of the humbled and repent- 
ant sinner, it may seem, fills him with doubt and 
fear. He finds that the chains of sin are are not 
broken from his limbs ; the polluted fancy still fills 
its chambers of imagery with phantoms of guilt; 
the gnawings of appetite still harass him; he cowers 
and shrinks before the pictures of memory, which 
no tears have yet been able to wash away. So, too, 
will he find, if he has ruined his constitution by sin- 
ful indulgences, or has wasted his estate by riotous 
living, that sickness and infirmity and poverty will 
still attend him, however truly he may mourn,' and 
however completely he may have forsaken the sins 
which brought these evils upon him. Then let him 
ask himself, had his God, in a voice from heaven, 
announced to him, " Thy sins are pardoned ; yet, 
for wise purposes, which thou shalt hereafter un- 
derstand, thou art required to perform a certain 
penance, to bear a certain burden of sorrow, to sur- 
render a certain cherished blessing," — would he 
ndt have submitted with unrepining humility, nay, 
with joyful gratitude ? Let him believe, then, that 
these gallings of the chains which he formerly 
hugged, — these now-revolting phantoms which he 
once courted and cherished, — these pangs of me- 
mory which keep him bowed to the earth, are but 
the means which his wise and merciful Physician 
will overrule for his full and final cure. And let 
him trust in faith, if all sin be, indeed hateful to 
him, that the decree has gone forth, " Thy sins are 
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forgiven thee ; " and that in due time he will hear 
the blessed words, " Go in peace." 

But it is not in argument alone or chiefly, thanks 
be to God, that the awakened penitent is left to 
seek his hope. Let him desert the skilful casuist, 
and the cool reasoner upon God's decrees, and open 
the New Testament. Let him listen to the voice 
of the Son of God, saying, " Be not afraid : only 
believe." Let him read the blessed parable of the 
returned prodigal; and as he hears the Father's voice 
exclaiming, " This my son was dead, and is alive 
again," let him not heed the churlish murmurs of 
the elder brother, " He hath wasted his living with 
sinners." Let him contemplate the miracles of 
love, by which he who was the " fulness of the God- 
head " showed forth the nature as well as the proof 
of his mission ; and as he sees " the blind receive 
their sight, the lame walk, the leper cleansed, the 
deaf hear, the dead raised up," let him not be faith- 
less, but believing ; let him not fear that such power 
can only partially minister to the soul diseased. 
Let him look at the poor sufferer laid at the Mas- 
ter's feet ; and, though the soul-cheering words of 
pardon bring not at once strength to the palsied 
limbs, let him not doubt whether it be easier to say, 
" Thy sins be forgiven thee," or to say, " Rise up» 
and walk." 

But let not this subject be dismissed without a 
warning thought to each of our hearts, that we be 
not self-deceived as to the dreadful. reality of the 
consequences of sin, or the nature of true repent- 
ance. The familiarity with which we hear sudden 
29 
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conversion and death-bed repentance spoken of, 
too plainly shows how mneh this important word 
is misunderstood. I have not time to enlarge upon 
this point ; but let the warning suffice, that we mis- 
take not fear for sorrow, penance for penitence ; that 
we remember, that repentance, if genuine, includes 
a change of character perfect and entire. For as 
sin and ruin are connected by an indissoluble chain, 
so happiness and peace hold companionship only 
with purity and holiness. 

These remarks are isubmitted in the trust, that, 
if less argumentative than some which we trust 
will be made, they are founded on revealed truth, 
and may commend themselves as more congenial 
and consolatory to the anxious mind than a more 
elaborate discussion of the subject. 



"IT WAS THE PREPARATION-DAY." 

How often does the abuse of a good thing lead to 
its disuse ! Perhaps the very connection in which 
the above words stand may be turned into an argn- 
ment against what I wish to recommend. The 
wretched murderers of our blessed Lord feared to 
allow his body to remain on the cross, because " it 
was the preparation-day " for the sabbath ; and 
" that sabbath was a high day." Our New Eng- 
land fathers remembered Saturday evening, to keep 
it holy ; and we, not so reading the commandment, 
and fearing to become superstitious, refuse to give 
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any portion of that brief space to " preparation " for 
tlie sabbath. 

We ought, however, to consider every question 
on its own merits, and chiefly with regard to its 
bearing upon our own characters ; and, thus consi- 
dering it, I, for one, have always found some degree 
of separation of the evening of Saturday a most 
useful practice. However seriously disposed, it is 
almost impossible to turn away the mind suddenly 
from the common avocations of life, and to enter 
with proper attention upon religious services or 
duties ; and, even after a night's sleep, the last 
employment of the evening will usually pervade the 
early morning thoughts. An interesting book upon 
any ordinary topic, and especially an exciting nar- 
rative or fiction, which has been allowed to occupy 
the closing hour of Saturday evening, will hardly 
fail to claim the first wakeful hours of the sabbath 
morning. 

It is, however; an important part of the duties of 
the "preparation-day" to bring the labors of the 
week to some close, or to a convenient stopping- 
place. All who intend to keep the sabbath itself 
contrive to bring their employments to a finishing 
point at some hour of Saturday evening. With 
most persons, this hour could, with more ease than 
those who have not tried the experiment would 
believe, be fixed earlier than it now is. And the in- 
fluence of a quiet hour or two, spent in serious read- 
ing and thought*^on Saturday evening, can hardly 
be appreciated in its power to give a peaceful rest, 
and a happy awakening to the coming sabbath. 
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PubUc opinion respecting Saturday evening has 
greatly altered of late years. Formerly, no public 
amusement^ no general visiting, was deemed allow- 
able or respectable on that evening. Now no dis- 
tinction whatever seems to be made in many 
places. But, as serious Christians, we must not 
allow our private feelings or practice to be influ- 
enced by public opinion or practice. We may and 
should act as we like for ourselves, and as will most 
tend to our own edification, without undertaking to 
dictate, or to censure others. 

To Sunday-school teachers, how important is the 
use of Saturday evening ! How can they do with- 
out it ? Can they justify themselves in the neglect 
of its advantages, if it is possible to obtain them ? 
And to whom of our number are they wholly un- 
attainable ? Have any — even teachers of the 
youngest classes — such simple lessons to give, that 
they require no previous preparation, no auxiliary 
reading, no quiet season of prayerful thought? 
And, be they ever so diligent on the holy day itself, 
they will find, if they will but try it, that a prepa^ 
ration-eve is a most happy and profitable season. 



IS THE FEELING OF GRATITUDE INNATE? 

When the feeble wail of the infant brings the 
watchful mother to its side, and the wants of the 
little helpless one are relieved ; when the bright, 
laughing eye, glistening through recent tears, is 
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tamed to the mother's face, and the tiny hand 
is pressed upon her heart, — what is the meaning 
of its expression ? I should answer. Gratitude. Let 
the help be withdrawn, or administered unkindly) 
and we shall see feelings, which no one denies to 
be innate, exhibited in the resentful cry and the 
puny struggle. 

When the first great command is promulgated, 
" Thou shalt have no other gods before me," — 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart," — upon what is the requirement based ? 
" I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bon- 
dage ; " " The Lord God, gracious and merciful, 
long-sufTerfng and abundant in goodness." The 
appeal seems to me to be plainly made to an in- 
nate feeling of gratitude. 

" Herein is love," says the apostle ; " not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us." ** We love him, be- 
cause he first loved us." How is the love of God to 
us a cause or reason for our loving him, which may, 
first of all, be brought to bear upon us, if it is not 
that it appeals to an innate principle of gratitude ? 
" The goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance." 
How but by arousing within us the inborn, though 
perhaps dormant feeling, gratitude, which will im- 
pel us to bow in humility before that bountiful 
Benefactor, against whom we have sinned, even 
while he was continually doing us good ? 

We see, then, that, in the earliest relations of 
life,-— towards the earthly and the heavenly pa^ 
rent, — the first sentiment (unless fear be an ex- 
29* 
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ception) which is exhibited under appropriate 
circumstances, and which is relied upon to elicit 
other sentiments, is gratitude. If this sentiment is 
foreign, or not native, to the character of man ; if it 
must be superadded, engrafted, — why is it looked 
for, and why is it exhibited, in the simplest and 
least educated states and stages of human exist- 
ence ? Why is it so often seen that kindness and 
favors wiU soften and subdue even the savage breast? 
Why do universal opinion and language brand the 
ungrateful child or man as a monster ? 

But I know nothing of metaphysics, — not even 
the terms, — and maybe only exposing my igno- 
rance by attempting this discussion. Yet this one 
thing I know, that, whether gratitude be innate or 
engrafted, it is one of the holiest, happiest, and 
most powerful sentiments of the soul, when de- 
veloped and cultivated as it should be. If, as I 
believe, it be implanted in the nature of man at 
his creation, it none the less requires cultivation. 
Although it be a grace which adorns the more 
intelligent orders of animals, making them ofttimes 
more faithful friends of man than multitudes of his 
own race, still, to become what it is designed to be, 
it must be "born of the spirit ;^^ it must form a 
chief ingredient in the spiritual character : first 
" that which is natural, and afterwards that which 
is spiritual." And the use which is made of it in 
all Scripture proves that it is looked upon by Him 
who " knoweth what is in man " as a most power- 
ful lever to lift from the soul of man the burden of 
sin, — to arouse him to repentance, to duty, and to 
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life. " I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God," says the apostle, " that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service." 

I have said that gratitude is one of the happiest 
as well as holiest sentiments of the human soul. 
A mere sense of obligation is often painful. The 
bestowment of benefits does not necessarily call 
forth gratitude, nor deserve it. A kind wish, a 
sympathizing look, is of infinitely more worth than 
gifts of gold without kindness. There are, too, 
some cold, proud hearts who feel the reception of 
any benefit firom a fellow-man to be humiliating, 
and who would gladly be independent of even the 
gifts of God. Alas for such ! They can never 
know the joy of the grateful heart. It is said that 
"it is more blessed to give than to receive," and 
the words are quoted fi*om one who gave infinite 
gifts ; yet even he discovered such gratitude for the 
humble offering of a box of ointment, as to ordain, 
that, wheresoever his gospel should be preached 
in the whole world, the story of that loving act 
should be told. And it has been. It is more blessed 
to give than to receive ; but next to the happiness 
of receiving the gratitude of others, is that of 
pouring out our own to the friend who has wished 
or done us good, and supremely to the one Frst 
Cause of all our blessings. Let us, then, not only 
indulge but cultivate the feeling of gratitude to all 
around us, who show us the spirit of kindness, 
who offer the humblest tokens of good-will. God, 
and man too, abhor the proud ; and it is only the 
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bitterly proud, or the utterly depravedi who know 
not gratitude. But, above all, let the goodness 
of our heavenly Father, as it shines forth in the 
character of him '*'who was the fulness of the 
Godhead," command our highest, our supreme gra- 
titude. Let us accustom our minds to much me- 
ditation upon his mercies, and dwell continually 
upon his goodness. This attribute of his charac- 
ter, more than any other, comes within the grasp 
of our capacities. The almighty power, the in- 
finite wisdom, the glorious majesty of the Creator, 
may fill the mind with awe and reverence, perhaps 
with dread; we may adore and worship. But 
when he makes ^' all bis goodness to pass before 
us," then it is that we feel our souls going out in 
love as well as adoration* Borne on the wings 
of gratitude, we can rise to the mercy-seat itself, 
and sound our golden harps in harmony with that 
of Gabriel. 



"YE SHALL ASK IN MY NAME.". 

In the conversation of our Lord with his disciples, 
just before his death, he informs them of his speedy 
return to them at his resurrection, and endeavors 
to raise their depressed spirits by assurances, not 
only of his own love for them, but of the love of 
his Father. He assures them that because they 
have loved and believed in him, the Father him- 
self loveth them. He tells them that thenceforth 
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they shall no longer come to him with their re- 
quests, but shall go directly to the Father ; and that 
whatever they ask of the Father as his disciples, 
in his name, or as those who have loved the Son, 
and been loved by him, the Father will give them. 
And he adds emphatically, " At that day ye shall 
ask in my name ; and I do not say unto you that 
I will pray the Father for you, for the Father him- 
self loveth you." Meaning, if we understand him 
aright,- " Although I am, by my Father, appointed 
the medium of all communication between himself 
and you ; and, through me, all your petitions are 
to go up to him, and all blessings to be sent down 
^ you ; yet it is not alone because of the love of 
the Father to me that he sends you these blessings. 
He himself loves you as his own children, because 
you have loved me, and believed his messages of 
mercy brought by me. Therefore, even leaving out 
of sight my intercessions, he is ready to bless you." 

Truly might the disciples exclaim, " Lo ! now 
speakest thou plainly, and speakest no proverb ; " 
for, in these blessed words, he had, as he prom- 
ised just before to do, shown them " plainly of 
the Father." Here is clearly uttered that blessed 
truth which was so forcibly reiterated after his 
resurrection, " Behold, I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, and to my God and your God." 

In all false religions of which we have ever heard, 
the supreme object of worship has ever been repre- 
sented as a Being requiring to be propitiated ; never 
as one who, of his own free will, loved to bless his 
subjects; but as being moved thereto by some 
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service or benefit or pleasure bestowed upon him- 
self, antecedently to granting the benefits sought by 
his subjects. Was the benefit thus sought, the for- 
giveness of their sins ? The costly sacrifice must 
be made to gratify the desires of the false deity, or 
the self-inflicted penance must be endured to satisfy 
his vengeance upon the offender. The evil of sin 
was its disobedience to the god, — the wrong it did 
him, or the affront to his dignity ; not its effect upon 
the subject. Was the sin too great to be atoned 
for, or the benefit too great to be purchased, by any 
self-infliction, or any service which the petitioner 
could pay ? The mediation of richer or mightier or 
more acceptable agents was sought, who, by lesser 
offerings to themselves, might be induced to inter- 
pose their surplus merits beyond their own need, in 
behalf of the humbler suppliants. 

How different is the religion of the Bible ! How 
diffierent is Christianity! The Infinite One, the 
Great Supreme, the God over all, is revealed as the 
" One Lord," beside whom there is none other ; 
but revealed also from Genesis to John, only by 
manifestations of his goodness and love to the crea- 
tures he has made. " In the beginning," when he 
created, he also blessed. The first exhibition of 
any thing but love, the first expression of an ap- 
proach to what men call his anger, is exhibited 
towards the adversary who had betrayed our first 
parents into that course which frustrated the hap- 
piness for which they were created, and rendered 
them wretched ; and all subsequent history in the 
sacred volume is but the details of a course of mea- 
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sures to bring man back to happiness by bringing 
him back to his Father and his God. We find 
nothing which is designed to exalt the glory, the 
majesty, the power of the Deity alone, — no de- 
mand for worship and deference and obedience, 
as only to the great Supreme, only because he is 
such ; but all is connected with his love and mercy 
and goodness towards those who are called to 
worship and obey. " I am the Lord thy God, 
which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage." " I beseech thee," 
said Moses, " show me thy glory." The answer 
is, " I will make all my goodness pass before 
thee." " I am the good shepherd," says Jesus : " as 
the Father knoweth me, even so know I the Father, 
and I lay down my life for the sheep : therefore 
doth my Father love me." And in the gorgeous 
descriptions of the adoration of the New Jerusa- 
lem, the burden of the' unceasing song to the Lamb 
is, that he was slain for the redemption of the world, 
and has "redeemed us unto God by his blood, 
out of every kindred and tongue, and people and 
nation." Thus did the Father exalt the Son, be- 
cause he had given himself for the salvation of his 
children of the human family. 

But selections of passages from the Old or New 
Testament need not be made. The whole tenor of 
the Scriptures gives the unavoidable impression that 
it was not the Deity who was to be reconciled to 
the world, — not the love of God to man which 
was lost, — but that it was that love, ever the same. 
Beading its messengers of mercy, " rising up early 
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and sending them," and, at last, sending bis only- 
begotten and dearly-beloved Son into the world, to 
reconcile the world unto himself. 

This beloved Son, for the work which he hath 
done and for the sufferings he was willing to en- 
dure in its discharge, — " him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, 
for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness 
of sins." This is his glorious reward : he is made 
the medium of all spiritual blessings to God's 
children on earth. Every good and perfect gift 
that cometh down from the Father of lights com- 
eth through him, — is to be sought through him ; 
and the incense of gratitude is to ascend through 
him. The elder brother, the first-born of every 
creature, has laid down his life for the wandering 
and the lost; and by him shall every returning 
prodigal be presented to his Father, and through 
him shall come "repentance and the forgiveness 
of sins." 

This is the understanding which I have of the 
ofiice of Jesus as a Mediator, at least of that office 
so far as it can be explained to children, or be 
very clearly held by our own or common minds in 
general. I would never forget, in speaking of the 
Son of God, his own solemn words : " No man 
knoweth the Son, but the Father ; neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son will reveal him." I humbly seek to 
know the Father as the Son hath revealed him to 
me ; and I know he hath revealed him as my Fa- 
ther, in all the senses in which I can understand the 
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paternal character, as well as his own. I feel sure 
that he has revealed him as being no less ready 
to pardon and save and bless, than is the Son, 
whom he sent to prodaim his mercy. And, how- 
ever ignorant I may be of the full glories or myste- 
ries of the Son's exalted nature, I feel sure that he 
^ never intended to veil what he came to reveal. 
He never meant that his own brightness should 
dim in our eyes the lustre of his Father's infinite 
perfectioris ; or that the melting tenderness of his 
love should fill our souls, to the exclusion of that 
of " the Father who himself loveth us." 

When, therefore, I come to God " through Jesus 
Christ," I mean as the words express. I do not 
come to the Son, and ask him to go to the Father 
for me ; I go to his ineffable presence through the 
door which Christ has opened for me ; I see him 
beyond the veil which Christ has drawn aside. 
When I ask in his name, I lay before the Father 
the petitions which I know he is ready to answer 
as is best for me, from his love to me, united with 
his love to that dear Son who never offended him ; 
I come leaning upon the arm of the very mes- 
senger whom he hath sent to draw me to him, and 
plead the assurance of his readiness to hear me, 
sent through him whom he heareth always. 

This is the way in which I use and understand 
the phrases in question. It may seem needless to 
express at such length that to which there will 
perhaps be no dissenting voice among us. When 
subjected to the test of discussion, "^e often find 
that our opinions agree upon points where we 
30 
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have thought, and others have thought, that we 
differed widely. But the frequency of these sup- 
posed differences, and honest mistakes, should 
teach us one most important lesson in the office 
which we fill; namely, to be exceedingly careful, 
exceedingly watchful, that our vague use of lan- 
guage, if not the vague notions about truth in our 
own minds, does not mislead the young minds 
which we undertake to enlighten. We cannot be 
blind to the injurious effect of the extreme of the 
error to which we have been alluding, as it is seen 
in our brethren of the orthodox school, even in the 
modified forms in which the mediation of Christ 
is now taught by them. We cannot doubt, that 
to the common mind, under such teachings, the 
Father is robbed of his glory, and the Son is made 
to usurp the love which belongs supremely to him 
who so loved the world as to send his Son. And 
if we carefully examine our own minds and 
hearts upon this subject, can we not remember 
times when our gratitude and love for him who 
was sent was as a temporary cloud between us 
and him who was the Sender ? Pardonable as the 
fault may be, in comparison with that coldness 
and hardness of heart which the united love of the 
Father and the Son cannot melt, yet it is a fault. 
We cannot go more against the will of our blessed 
Lord than to exalt him by forgetting the higher 
demands of his Father upon our love and gratitude. 
And moreover, and I would say it emphatically, we 
do our own souls grievous wrong, we deny ourselves 
the highest and most elevating joy, if we neglect to 
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use the privilege of coming, as we are invited, to 
the footstool of the Father's throne itself; of say- 
ing in all its fulness, as we are permitted, " Our 
Father who art in heaven." 



IN TEACHING CHILDREN THAT JESUS IS A SAVIOUR, IN 
WHAT LIGHT SHALL WE SO REPRESENT HIM 1 

In the simplest, clearest, most direct light possible. 
Let no anxiety to throw a dazzling splendor about 
him, or to adorn his brow with a rainbow halo, 
induce us to suffer the cross-lights of mystery, or the 
mirrors of earthly glory, to confuse the eyes of our 
pupils. Tell them of Him who was the beloved 
Son of God, — who dwelt with his Father in glory 
before the world was made, and whom God loved 
as an only son. Tell them how much like God Jesus 
was ; so like him in goodness and holiness, in love 
and mercy, that the Bible calls him the exact repre- 
sentation, the express image, of the Father. Tell 
them, that as Jesus thus dwelt in heaven, in joy 
and happiness with his Father, he saw how man- 
kind had become wicked, degraded, and polluted 
with all evil ; how they had lost the knowledge of 
the true God, and almost all of them worshipped 
idols ; and even the nation of the Jews, whom God 
had favored with special revelations of himself, had 
corrupted his laws, and obeyed only those of form 
and ceremony; while the rich and powerful op- 
pressed the poor, and cruelty and violence filled the 
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earth. Tell them that this pure and holy and happy 
being, seeing such wretchedness and guilt in the 
world, and knowing the mercy and compassion of 
his Father towards this fallen race, was willing to 
come down to earth, to lay aside his glory, to leave 
the joys of heaven, to take the human form and 
to become a man, that thus he might come among 
men, and preach to them the truth about God, 
reveal to them how merciful and gracious he was, 
make known to them his laws, and, by his preach- 
ing and his own holy life and pure example, show 
them how they must live to please God. This 
he was willing to do, although he knew, from his 
perfect knowledge of what mankind were, that he 
should be received by a great portion of them with 
scorn and unbelief; should be treated with cruelty, 
and finally be put to death in torture and ignominy. 
Yet nothing of this could deter him from his mis- 
sion of mercy. Tell them, that God, knowing this 
willingness of his well-beloved Son, did send him 
into the world ; giving him power to work miracles, 
by which to prove his divine mission ; to offer par- 
don to the penitent sinner ; to invite all the poor, 
the sorrowful, and the heavy-laden to come and put 
their trust in him ; to teach mankind that they 
were all brethren, and should therefore love and 
help, instead of oppressing and destroying, one 
another ; and, above all, to reveal the glad truth of 
another and an immortal life, in joy unspeakable 
in heaven, to all who believe his message and obey 
his words. Tell him that thus God sent his Son, 
and that thus Jesus came ; that he thus preached 
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the good news — the gospel — to mankind; that 
multitudes believed and obeyed him ; but that the 
greater part of the nation to whom he first came 
rejected him, and threatened him, and treated him 
with all cruelty, to make him desist from his good 
works ; but that he chose to persevere, preferring 
rather to die than to leave his blessed work unfin- 
ished ; that, finally, he was cruelly put to death, and 
thus died, the just for the unjust, that he might bring 
us to God. Tell them, that, before he suffered, he 
appointed good and holy men to preach the gospel 
after him, and gave them power, even as his Father 
had given him power, to work miracles, and to esta- 
blish his religion in the world ; that from the grave 
God raised up Jesus to the glory which he had with 
him at the beginning ; and that there he ever sitteth 
at the right hand of God, and is still carrying on 
the work by means of the help he gives to his disci- 
ples and ministers here on earth, and will carry it 
on, until God shall crown his labors with full suc- 
cess, the earth is redeemed from all sin and evil, 
and there are no more wars and fightings, or in- 
justice and oppression, in the world. Tell children 
these glorious yet simple truths ; then prove them, 
and enlarge on them, as you can from the Holy 
Book ; and even an infant will be able to compre- 
hend in what light Jesus may be called a Saviour, 
the Redeemer of the world, the dearly-beloved Son 
of God, the fulness of God in the body of man. 
With these simple views, drawn out as they should 
be, and as they can be placed before his young and 
tender affections, if such affections have not been 
30* 
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blnnted by a coarse education, he can be made so 
to know and love the blessed One, as to feel that 
" his blood was indeed shed for ns," when he con- 
sented to die rather than forsake us ; that it was 
even at the sacrifice of his precious life that man- 
kind were redeemed and brought back to the know- 
ledge of the true God ; and that it is through his 
mediation we receive the forgiveness of sins, recon- 
ciliation with God, and life everlasting. 



THE EDUCATION OF FAITH AND REVERENCE IN 

CHILDHOOD. 

The most important lesson that can be taught to 
child or man is, that, in our relation to God, all are 
children ; — that in ignorance the highest human 
intellect is lower, when compared with him, than is 
the infant compared with his earthly parent In 
proportion as this truth is perceived, and coupled 
with the conviction that God is all-good and all- 
powerful, as well as all- wise, — in such proportion 
may it be expected that a life of implicit obedience 
will be commenced, and a soul-sustaining, peace- 
giving trust enjoyed. 

" Unless ye become as little children, ye can in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven." This 
text is no more true in regard to the purity, humi- 
lity, and docility of little children, than it is in 
regard to that innate sense of ignorance, and of 
consequent dependence, which is given them as 
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their surest safeguard and defence ; leading them 
to cling to their natural protectors, and, by its very 
charm of irresistible appeal, binding those protec- 
tors to them. 

The earliest bitter lesson of a child's opening 
experience is, that its first-known and trusted pro- 
tectors cannot guard it from danger and suffering 
beyond a certain and very limited point ; and the 
bitterest of all pangs to the parent's heart (save 
those of guilt) is felt when the extended arms, the 
beseeching look, and the supplicating cry of a be- 
loved child must be met only with a feeling of utter 
helplessness. Happy the parent who can then turn 
his own eye of faith, and direct that of his suffering 
child, to that higher, better Father who can send 
deliverance, who alone seeth the end from the be- 
ginning, and ever " doeth all things well." 

This lesson of faith in God none will say can be 
too early taught; but, in teaching it, we of coarse 
must confess our own ignorance, or rather the nar- 
row boundaries of our knowledge. We must not 
seek to " avoid things we cannot explain." Seek 
as we may, we cannot conceal our ignorance. A 
child soon begins to ask questions which an angel 
cannot answer. Nothing can be more dangerous 
for our influence than to attempt equivocation, or 
to assume the show of a wisdom which we do not 
possess. The paltry pretence will soon be found 
out, and the child's confidence in what we do know 
will be for ever forfeited. Rather should we seize 
the first opportunity to confess our own weakness 
and fallibility beyond certain Hmits, and to begin 
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the lesson of faith in Him who alone has infinite 
wisdom and infinite power. To impress this faith, 
we can show that the wisdom which we have comes 
from him, the Source of all ; that he gives what is 
sufficient for our present circumstances ; but that, 
compared with Him who alone is infinite, the wisest 
and the best among men must ever hold the rela- 
tion of children; that much as the wisdom and 
experience of his elders can teach the pupil, and 
much as the accumulated wisdom and experienge 
of past ages has taught man, still all increase of 
human wisdom is 

" But an exchange of igncnranee for that 
Which is another kind of ignorance :" 

but that there is a Being " who knowetb all things, 
and can do all things ; " and that that Being is our 
heavenly Father. 

It is the lesson of human ignorance that should 
be inculcated. For want of believing this, how 
many noble souls and mighty minds have made 
shipwreck ! The pride* of human wisdom, the pre- 
sumption of human will! "I will know; I will 
not trust. I can comprehend, and I will see, or I 
will not believe ! " Let us save our children from 
this. Every study of science, of natural history, 
of physiology, of all recorded experience, and of 
every-day experience, should be brought to prove, 
and most gloriously do they all prove, that all we 
know of God shows him to be good, supremely 
good, as well as wise ; that no one purpose of ill 
has been discovered ; and that every new opening 
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of knowledge strengthens, not weakens, this blessed 
assurance. From the simple and plain, — from the 
revealed and clear, — from the sun-illumined heights 
of knowledge already attained, — let us point to 
the dark clouds beyond, so mysterious now, as only 
temporary curtains which are hung before more 
light, which, in due time, shall also be unveiled to 
our strengthening vision. The simple heart of 
childhood can thus be early taught the lesson 
of faith ; that " what it knows not now, it shall 
know hereafter," and know that all is good. Alas ! 
what wretchedness has there been in the world for 
the want of this anchor of early childhood! What 
joy might take the place of dark despair, if men 
would only listen to the soul-comforting words of 
Jesus, " Be not afraid ; only believe " ! 



" IN WHAT WAY CAN WE BEST CULTIVATE A TRUE 

LOVE FOR CHRIST?" 

By striving to become like him ; by putting on his 
spirit But, to do this, we must know him : to 
know him, we must study him as he is portrayed 
for us in the Gospels. As fast as we learn to 
know him, we must strive to imitate him. Thus 
knowledge and practice will go together and help 
each other. Every step we take in conforming our 
characters to his, will open to us more clearly, or 
give us the capacity to discern more clearly, the 
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beauty of that character, and the way in which we 
may " put on the Lord Jesus." 

The study of the character of our Lord, as it is 
portrayed in the Gospels, is the first step, then, in 
cultivating a true love for him. It is upon one 
method of pursuing this study that I wish to say a 
few words, — perhaps I should rather say, upon one 
branch of that study ; and that is, the acquainting 
ourselves with him in a way which will bring him, 
first of all, into our affections. I doubt if this is a 
common mode of beginning to study his character, 
even in this day of great improvement in the study 
of religious truth. The last thing I would do is to 
lessen, by one iota, the reverence with which we 
ought to approach either the majesty of heaven 
itself, or him in whom dwelt " the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily." But I have sometimes thought 
that we are in danger of looking, as it were, too 
high for Christ. He was given to be a mediator 
between God and man ; and by no means an un- 
important portion of this office is to bring us " unto 
the Father," by enabling us to look upon the Father 
in him. It is hard, very hard, to conceive of the 
great God as thinking of, caring for, loving, such as 
we are. We admit it as a revealed truth ; we are 
thankful for it. But, after all, we fail to realize it 
if we contemplate it alone. It is only from the face 
of Jesus Christ that we are ever able to imbibe such 
a sense of the Father's condescending love, as ena- 
bles us to rejoice in believing. But, if we set Jesus 
so much in the dazzling fulness of the Father that 
we lose his distinct and separate image, we fail of 
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obtaining the very highest advantage of his media- 
torial office. We suffer from that very confusion, 
— those indefinite and misty conceptions, to which 
we think some of our fellow-Christians of another 
creed peculiarly exposed. We lose both the Father 
and the Son. We do not make them one so much 
as we continually make the one overshadow and 
conceal the other. 

What we want first of all, it seems to me, is to 
learn Jesus Christ as he showed himself to his ear- 
liest disciples. We know that they were slow to 
understand his highest character. Though they 
looked on him as a messenger from heaven, they had 
little conception of the full glories of his nature or 
his mission ; yet they learned to love him as a man, 
as their teacher, as the kind, compassionate, bene- 
volent friend of their race. They were at no loss 
to comprehend the first meaning of the commission 
which he opened at Nazareth, — " He hath anoint- 
ed me to preach glad tidings to the poor ; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deli- 
verance to the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind ; to set at liberty them that are bruised, ♦ 
and to preach the acceptable year of the Lord." 
They had been with him where he dwelt. They 
bad brought one another to him, saying, as each 
was drawn towards him by his gracious words, 
" We have found the Messiah." Andrew tells 
Simon; Philip seeks Nathanael. They find them- 
selves already known to him, already loved by him ; 
and their hearts go out to meet his. They walk 
with him amid the thronging crowds, and see him 
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every day carrying out to the letter his high and 
benevolent commission; preaching words of com- 
fort to the broken-hearted, lifting up the bowed 
down. They behold with wonder, but with love 
and joy and gratitude more than wonder, his mira- 
cles of mercy ; they witness the tears of the grateful 
mother of Nain ; they hear the beseeching cry of 
the father of the maniac child, and the quick re- 
buke of the terrible disease ; they hear his call 
to the blind Bartimeus, — they bid the darkened 
man " be of good cheer, for he calleth thee," and 
they know that his healing is sure; they behold 
the lovely frame of the dead maiden reanimated, as 
the simple words fall from his parting lips, " Talitha 
cumi." The famishing multitude are fed by mira- 
culous hospitality, while his own wants are forgot- 
ten ; and he gives himself not so much as " time to 
eat bread," while he administers spiritual nourish- 
ment to those who seek it. They follow him to 
the tomb of his own friend, from whose sick couch 
he had with sore self-denial kept away, that " the 
glory of God" might be made manifest; they hear 
the more than half-reproaches of the sorrowing 
sisters, Martha and her sister Mary, whom Jesus so 
tenderly loved, " Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
our brother had not died ; " they behold the tears 
which those reproaches wring from his eyes, ac- 
customed as he was to be misconceived, misunder- 
stood ; they see the dead Lazarus, as he obeys the 
majestic voice which had but just before trembled 
with the troubled spirit, and comes forth from his 
cave of death. They have seen, they have heard 
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all this, and more that cannot be told for multitude, 
of acts of love and goodness and compassion un- 
equalled; while, in every hour of retirement, words 
of counsel, instruction, and friendship, for them- 
selves especially, flow from his* lips. And can they 
but love him ? Shall we follow them and their 
Master yet farther ? Shall we bring before us that 
upper chamber, and its weeping, trembling inmates ; 
and listen to the calm, clear voice that bids them 
let not their hearts be troubled ; for, as he had 
loved his own, he loved them unto the end ? Shall 
we walk with the sorrowing pair to Emmaus, and 
listen, while for the first time the full glories of the 
heavenly mission are opened to their understand- 
ings, and they learn to see how it became him 
whom they had so tenderly loved, whose supposed 
loss they now so bitterly lamented, — how it became 
Christ to " have suffered these things, and to enter 
into his glory " ? 

If we can and do thus follow and listen to the 
blessed Jesus ; if we do thus place ourselves by the 
side of his earliest disciples, and learn to love him 
as they did, from beholding him as he walked on 
earth ; then, it seems to me, shall we be prepared to 
stand with them upon the ascension-mount, and, 
even as we behold the heavens opened, and the 
full glory of him whom we have loved as the man 
of sorrows bursts upon our minds, shall we be 
^le to love him still. Then, though he is parted 
from us, and sitteth on the right hand of God, we 
still can love him ; for he is yet the friend, the 
elder brother, whom seeing we loved ; who, bef(»e 
31 
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the bright cloud received him out of our bodily 
sight, lifted up his hands and blessed us. 

These are some hints of the way in which, it 
seems to me, we must learn to love our Saviour, 
before we can be able to love him in those higher 
views of his nature and character which will come 
to us as we are able to receive them. And to learn 
thus to love him must be, I think, the surest way 
to prepare and induce our souls to receive him fully 
in all his character and offices, — as our Prophet, 
Priest, and King. 

But let me, before I close, say one word upon a 
danger which seems to me to result from the lan- 
guage which we sometimes hear, when the Saviour 
is held up to our love, gratitude, and obedience. 
We must never forget, that the mission of the Sa- 
viour is to bring us to God ; that he is the Mediator 
between God and man, — not, in any possible sha- 
dow of meaning, a substitute. We revolt at such 
an idea when stated in words ; yet is there not dan- 
ger that something like this effect may be produced 
on some minds, when the love of the Saviour is 
strongly dwelt upon, without connecting it with the 
love of Him who sent him ? When the law of 
Christ, his commandments, his example (not the 
law of God, which he obeyed as our example), are 
held up as the sole or chief motive and guide for 
the Christian ; — when we are urged to duties, be- 
cause Christ enjoined them or practised then>, 
rather than because they are required by the law of 
God as revealed by Jesus, and as obeyed by him ; 
and when we hear the love of Christ as exhibited 
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in his life of sorrows, his sufferings, and his death, 
urged with the most moving appeals, may we not 
be in danger of forgetting the apostolic language, 
" Herein is love, that God so loved us that he sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins " ? 

I repeat, Jesus came to lead us to the Father ; to 
teach and enable us to love the Father, by showing 
us the perfections of the Eternal through the me- 
dium of the Son, upon which we can look and yet 
live. Far would Jesus be from thinking himself 
honored, by having one offering stop at his shrine ; 
and far was it from any purpose of his to shut off 
the affections from the Father, and suffer only the 
worship of the intellect to go up to the eternal 
throne, while our love centred or rested on the Mes- 
senger from that throne. As we best honor the Son 
when we honor the Father, so we best show our love 
for the Son when we love the Father, his and ours, 
" with all our heart, and with all our soul, and with 
all our mind, and with all our strength." 



WHAT EFFECT SHOULD HIS CONNECTION WITH THE SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL HAVE ON THE MIND OF THE TEACHER 1 

The first effect, one would think, must be to arouse 
Ihe inquiry, " Who am I that I should take it up- 
on me to teach others ? " " Art thou a master in 
Israel, and knowest not these things ? " was the 
reproving question of Jesus to Nicodemus, when 
that man of the Pharisees started back in amaze- 
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ment at the first doctrine propounded by the 
" Teacher come from God." " Thou that teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself?" is the ready 
question which, we know, arises in the minds of 
others who behold us taking our places in the Sun- 
day-school. Should it not be the first one which 
I put to myself, not only when debating whether I 
shall assume the office, but every time I cross the 
threshold of that humble school-room ? 

Understandest thou what thou teachest ? I turn 
to the first question in one of our catechisms, 
" What are the first principles of religion, both 
natural and revealed ? " Let me pause for a mo- 
ment, and see if I can make an answer to this first 
question in my own mind* Or do I comprehend 
more justly than did Nicodemus what the great 
Teacher's meaning was in saying, " Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God" ? 
Have I felt the deep unworthiness which I con- 
tracted even in the early stages of my life, which 
renders it needful for me, before I can be a full 
and true disciple of Christ, to experience a change 
comparable only with that of one who enters 
upon a new life ? Have I experienced the reality 
of religion, of my relations and obligations to God 
and to my fellow-men, so truly, that I can speak 
to others with a depth of sincerity and earnestness 
which alone can give power to my words ? 

A habit of self-examination, then, would seem 
to be the first effect which his connection with the 
Sunday-school should produce upon the teacher; 
and a self-scrutiny which will be followed by an 
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amendment of what is wrong, and an improve- 
ment in what is good, in his character. 

Another effect which may be expected is, that it 
should render more clear to my intellect the great 
basis upon which my religious obligations rest. 
I ought to understand better, for having gone over 
them with others, the reasons for obeying the call 
of God. Do I find this to be the case with my 
mind? Do these reasons, these obligations, ap- 
pear stronger to me than they formerly did ? Do I 
find myself urging them with more zeal from my 
own increasing convictions ? And, again, have my 
affections become more engaged in religious things 
than they were before I undertook to urge children 
to give their young hearts to God ? 

Another effect should be to make me more watch- 
ful of my example and of all my influence. It is 
vain to tell me, that I am not more bound to be 
virtuous, and to show that my virtue is founded 
upon religious principle ; that I am not more 
bound, to avoid even the appearance of evil, be- 
cause I am a Sunday-school teacher, than if I were 
not. I would almost say, that, if these obligations 
upon me before were infinite, they are increased 
now. If God made me in any sense my brother's 
keeper, I have now made myself so; and alas for 
me if I trifle with either obligation ! 

A very important effect may and ought to be 
to preserve in the young teacher all the freshness 
of his youthful sympathies, — to prevent that too 
ready forgetfulness of the feelings of childhood 
which so often comes with the newer engrossments 
31* 
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of advancing youth. To be a successful or a 
happy teacher, one must, indeed, " put away child- 
ish things ; " yet not so but that with a child he 
may become a child ; as Paul says, " With the 
weak I became weak, that I might gain the weak." 
We must not forget our own childish days ; their 
trials, their difficulties, their sorrows ; full as great, 
full as hard to the strength of those days, as ours 
to our present strength. The cold, unsympathiz- 
ing, impatient teacher will teach his own ill-temper 
much faster than he will the spirit of Jesus. The 
intercourse with childhood may be a most happy 
instrument of maintaining in ourselves that spirit 
of little children, without which we cannot enter 
the kingdom of heaven. , 

There is one effect which may be produced in 
the Sunday-school teacher, which it may not be 
amiss to mention, that it may be guarded against 
more watchfully. It is not an unfrequent case that 
the preaching of morality is substituted for its prac- 
tice. The word of exhortation is far more easy to 
give than the more impressive lesson of the life. 
And, while that word is familiar to our lips, we 
may be in danger of suffering our praise of virtue 
to go for our practice of it. But the rewards of a 
good life are not given to its flatterer: we cannot 
win heaven by admiring its glories. 

There is one more effect, and a most happy 
and cheering one, for which I may hope, if I have 
been humble and truthful in seeking and maintain- 
ing this connection ; and that is, the consciousness 
that I have the smile of him who pointed out as 
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the best answer to his thrice-repeated question, 
" Lovest thou me ? " " Feed my lambs. " I may 
and do often most painfully feel the inadequate- 
ness of my powers, and my frequent failures to 
exert the powers I have. I mourn again and 
again, that in my example I come so far short of 
my verbal teachings ; and, indeed, that " the things 
which I allow not I do." Yet there are mo- 
ments, — there are sabbaths, — when, after a sea- 
son of prayerful, earnest, affectionate effort, there 
comes home to me a bright beam of assurance, 
that I have for at least once been faithful; ay, 
and perhaps, for at least once, successful. Would 
that this effect of our connection with the Sunday- 
school may be more and more justly and frequently 
experienced by us all ! 



THE USE OF MANUALS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

It will not be denied, that the great prevalence 
of associated action at the present day has a 
tendency to interrupt individual action, and to 
weaken the sense of personal responsibility which 
ought to exist in every one's mind. United power 
should be sought only in order to give more effi- 
ciency to individual efforts, and not to diminish 
those efforts. Yet, in moral enterprises at least, we 
too often find that the person who would lay out 
his whole might to lift a weight which rests upon 
him alone, will relax his muscles when another 
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takes hold with him, until he finds the maximam 
which this other is able or willing to bear. 

But, however justly these tendencies may be 
urged as an objection to many associations, both 
for moral and worldly purposes, they can hardly be 
brought against our association. Although we are 
many united in one cause, it is the almost peculiar 
advantage of our institution, that each one of us 
has a part, and a distinct part, of duty to perform. 
None are exempt from labor, and each must per- 
form or neglect his part upon his own responsibiUty. 
He can shift his burden upon no one, and no one 
can assume it for him. In rendering in our account, 
no chairman or president can sign the document in 
behalf of the whole ; no one can sleep until his yea 
or nay is called on the passage of the report. 

Perhaps, however, this assertion may need quali- 
fication in regard to one, and that an important 
part, of our duties. Although each teacher has his 
class, — which is his alone, and for which he must 
give account for himself, and not another, — yet 
we have duties to one another as associates, which 
we may think it more possible, and which we 
may feel more willing, to decline, or shift off, or 
deny our ability to perform. We are bound by 
our very association to be helpers of one another; 
not helpers, in this case, by bearing one another's 
appropriate burdens, but by mutually instructing, 
exciting, encouraging, one another to bear each his 
own. 

It is to perform a portion of this duty that we 
are now assembled; and, however humbly we may 
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be inclined to think of our individual ability, we are 
bound to have the wish to do our part, and faith- 
fully to examine ourselves to see if it is the sense 
of inability alone, or an Infusion of indolence, or 
peradventure of that sentiment, bearing the closest 
kindred to pride, — an unwillingness to do a little if 
we cannot do much. 

Were this communication to be read in some 
places, it would be the best service to endeavor to 
suppress a forwardness which would fain do, not a 
part, but all of the good. But, among us, the oppo- 
site is certainly the error ; we are not sufficiently 
forward ; and some cause must exist which prevents 
even the ordinary excitements of sympathy, when 
we come together expressly for mutual conference. 
What is this cause? How can it be removed? 
Let him that can answer, or even conjecture, feel 
it to be his duty to speak. 

And now, lest I come under my own sentence 
of reproach, let me strive to say a word upon the 
important subject proposed for this evening's dis- 
cussion, — " the Proper Use of Manuals in Sunday- 
school Classes." 

When the subject was proposed, it was expected 
and hoped, that one of us would take a more elabo- 
rate view of it, in all its parts, than it is in my 
power, at least now, to do. But, as I understand 
that its discussion is to be in some measure left to 
verbal or partial communications, I will ask leave 
to confine myself to one or two points. 

It has become "very common in some quarters 
to decry the use of these mechanical tools of instruc- 
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tion, as they are called. We hear of making the 
works of nature — the broad sky, the green earth, 
the deep forest, the wide landscape, and the flower- 
sprinkled meadows — ^e leaves, and the only 
leaves, of our class-books ; and some would also 
make the sunny fields, the towering mountains, the 
open air, our only school-rooms. Beautiful, un- 
equalled, unrivalled pictures are these ; illustrations 
prepared by an artist of skill, far, far beyond what 
can be expected in the humble letter-press which 
they may adorn. But he can know little of the 
minds of children who will not admit, that even 
these pictures must be explained, and their lessons 
impressed, by words, simple, repeated, varied, and 
adapted, in ways as numerous as the classes of 
minds to whom those lessons, themselves the same, 
are addressed. 

But the sight of printed lessons, of vulgar, every- 
day school-books, is repugnant to the feelings of 
these our good friends. They savor too much of 
the weekly, hard-learned task; the wearisome drud- 
gery of the arithmetic, the grammar, the Greek, 
and Latin of the six days' toil. And there is force 
in the objection. But let us, for mercy's sake, in 
the sabbath-school, if nowhere else, avoid the mis- 
take of rejecting what is good in itself, because it 
is, or can be, abused. Let us remember, and shud- 
der, that there are those about us who would repu- 
diate the sabbath, because it is said to be an excuse 
for not keeping every day sacred ; who would put 
down the preaching of the word, because it is some- 
times preached by the unholy ; who would destroy 
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the church, because its professors are sometimes 
hypocrites. 

It will be remarked, however, that the rational 
portion of those who advocate the abolishing of 
manuals do it, not on the supposition that the 
instructions which some of them contain must not 
be given, but becaus^e they would have these in- 
structions all come from the teacher and from the 
living voice. They will generally admit, that, as 
helps to the teacher, manuals may be used ; but con- 
tend that, even then, they had better be concealed 
from the children ; and the instructions which they 
contain, having been extracted and concocted in the 
teacher's mind, be by him dealt out to his pupils. 

Here, it seems to me, the danger, which may be 
incident to the use of manuals, is perceived ; but 
the right way to avoid it is not pointed out. The 
real danger is, that the teacher, having placed the 
manual in the child's hands, may trust to the print- 
ed lesson to convey the instruction which it is his 
own duty to give, and which no printed lesson can 
give ; like him who set the child his first lesson in 
reading, by marking the six first letters in the alpha- 
bet to be learned from the book. He converts 
himself into an automaton, more than he does the 
child into a parrot. Indeed he is more of an auto- 
maton than the celebrated chess-player; for that 
machine could correct an error, although it was not 
laid down in the books, which this lesson-hearing 
teacher cannot. The danger of manuals is not 
that the children will trust to them, but that the 
teacher will. Yet, to avoid this danger, it is not 
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necessary that manuals should be taken away from 
either teacher or pupil. Let both be alike careful 
to study and acquire the appointed lesson, but most 
especially the teacher. It is of far more impo^ 
tance, in Sunday-school lessons at least, that the 
teacher study and prepare himself for school, than 
that the pupils should. If the teacher is prepared, 
although every child has neglected to look at his 
book, the class will never go away without a les- 
son. 

To hope to do without manuals, a teacher must 
be conscious of more power, and of more abundant 
resources in himself, than many can possess ; and, 
if the teacher is all that any one can wish to be, he 
will soon find, that, without some intermediate link 
of connection for the pupils' minds between one 
season of instruction and another, without some 
preparatory exercise for the pupils, they will come 
to his class with less fitness and willingness to 
receive instruction, be it never so eloquently, kindly, 
or simply administered. The experience of public 
lecturers illustrates this. A course of lectures, how- 
ever excellent in every respect, will do little good 
to an audience who give no personal and private 
study to the subject on which they treat ; and the 
lectures themselves will be heard with infinitely less 
interest by such an audience than by those who 
make the subject one of private study. Such study 
and preparation are essential to give the pupil a 
sense of personal interest in the lesson. We all need 
to have something to do in it ourselves, to make 
us care much about any matter that is going on. 
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But probably among Us it is not needful to labor 
to prove the necessity of manuals. Our error, it is 
to be feared, lies more on the other side, — that of 
making them of too much importance. Let me 
briefly state my views of the place they should 
occupy, and the proper mode of using them. The 
first class of manuals — namely, elementary cate- 
chisms and hymns — are designed to fix in the 
memory a series of elementary truths and senti- 
ments which will perpetually recur in all subsequent 
stages of progress. With regard to these, when 
they are thus simple and rudimental, it may be 
permitted to make them at first, in a great degree, 
exercises of mere memory. But, while this is going 
on, it should never be the solitary exercise. It is 
essential, for their best use, that the words of the 
lesson be perfectly committed; but, at the same 
time, every session of the class should have its brief 
oral lesson from the teacher. So also with some 
manuals of a more advanced class, such as those 
which teach any of the scientific illustrations of 
religious truth, or that excellent summary of the 
Christian evidences by Bishop Porteus, which is 
now much in use in our higher classes, — the 
memory must be brought into active exercise, so far 
as to impress upon it indelibly the distinct proposi- 
tions which are to be made out in the subsequent 
course of argument or illustration. The distinct 
proposition being stated, as in Porteus, and fully 
committed to memory, will ever after serve as a 
key-note to bring to the mind the whole train of 
proof by which it is supported. 
32 
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But it is to manuals for scriptural instruction that 
the greatest caution should be applied, as there is 
most danger of their abuse. With regard to these, 
it seems to me that they should be used as the 
merest hooks to hang the lessons upon. I will 
speak only of those we have in use in our schod, 
-«<- Allen's Questions. These are the only books of 
questions which we can use ; and they are as good 
as any I have ever seen on the same plan. But it 
is a lamentable proof, to my mind, of the little inter- 
est which Sunday Hschools have even yet acquired in 
the high places of religious instruction, that these 
questions and this plan have been suffered to oc- 
cupy the place they do for a score of years ; while the 
means of secular instruction are calling out the most 
powerful efforts of the highest as well as best mdnds 
in the community, and a constant course of im- 
provement in school-manuals and modes of teach- 
ing has been going on. One great defect in these 
books is the mixing-up of too many things in the 
same lesson, and the occasional introduction of 
matters irrelevant to the main point of the lesson. 
Simplicity, or, rather, singleness of object, should 
always characterize lessons for children. 

In giving scriptural instruction, the Bible itself 
should be considered the class-book ; and the ques- 
tion-book, a mere help to its study. But, as these 
questions are framed, and as they are used by most 
teachers, children look upon " Allen " as the lesson, 
and the Bible as the humble auxiliary, and that only 
in part, to his book. 

In using either part of Allen, it seems to me that 
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the passage of Scripture at the head of the section, 
or the chief one, should be given as the lesson ; 
then let the " Questions " be consulted as helping 
and leading to conversation about it. Let not the 
teacher feel bound to ask every question set down 
(for, indeed, some of them the author alone, if even 
he, can answer) ; and let him try to find other ques- 
tions more important. But let him ask enough of 
those in the book to cause the child to feel that his 
study has not been useless ; and, if the teacher 
omits to ask any question, let the pupil be encour- 
aged to ask it, or to speak of it, if he wishes. 

Under the circumstances of our mixed classes, it 
is usually found impossible to keep all the pupils in 
the same lesson ; and, consequently, a majority of 
the class are sitting idle a great part of the time. 
This evil, I think, might be avoided in a far greater 
measure than it is, if teachers would be less slaves 
to manuals, and would study the lessons with a view 
to supplying their own deficiencies. It is far, very- 
far, less necessary than is usually thought, to have 
the pupils in a Sunday-school class classified ac- 
cording to age or attainments. Let a class of six — 
which would, in the strict order of such arrangement, 
be placed in three or even six divisions with three 
different lessons or grades of lessons — have as- 
signed to them the first lesson in Allen's first part, 
or a portion of it, at discretion : let them all read, or 
have read to them, the passage of Scripture pointed 
out, and look over the questions, and each one 
bring as many answers as he or she can easily 
acquire. Now, the teacher is supposed to have 
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studied it himself, and comes to the class. Is there 
any difiiculty in finding matter and questions in 
that lesson adapted to each pupil and each grade 
of mind there ? And, while the elder or more in- 
telligent pupil will be a helper to the younger, the 
younger will be no less a helper to the elder, through 
his own simple questions or answers, or the needful 
ones of the teacher. Often, very often, will the 
teacher find that, in striving to enlighten even the 
youngest, he will be giving the best and most 
needed instructions to the oldest ; and vice versa. 

Another evil, great as it is, may be also much 
lessened; that is, the difficulty arising from the 
non-attendance of scholars. Instead of carrying on 
every pupil through every lesson, and thus keeping 
all separate, the lesson of the day should be the 
only one attended to ; and let the absentee take 
such part in it as he is able, extemporaneously; 
and, as I have hinted, if the teacher be properly 
prepared, the pupil can be abundantly interested 
in the lesson, or in some part of it, even if he hears 
it, for the first time, in school. 

I am persuaded, that, for a great portion of the 
scholars who attend our school, this mode, desul- 
tory though it may seem, will be by far the most 
advantageous. The more constant, regular pupils 
or classes will, or may still have, all the advantages 
of regular, systematic instruction ; and much more 
so because they will not be perpetually kept back 
by the need of devoting time exclusively to the neg- 
ligent or the unpunctual. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER'S PREPARATION. 

When this sabbath-school was first established, 
one who was solicited to take an active part in 
its management stated, as an objection to his 
being so employed, that he was wholly unac- 
quainted with school-keeping, as he had not been 
within the walls of a school-room since he was 
there as a pupiL Our beloved friend Haven, who 
was present, replied that what was stated as an 
objection was in fact a recommendation. " You 
will come to us," said he, " fresh, and unshackled 
by habits and forms. We want in a sabbath- 
school no more of the school than is necessary to 
jMPeserve order, — no technics, no prim formalities, 
no master in his terrors, or scholar trembling be- 
fore him." 

The principle alluded to in this remark is one 
<^ vital importance in all religious instruction. 
If God is love, all that speaks of him should bear 
tiie impress of love. His very terrors should be 
terrors only to those who do not, will not, love him ; 
who cannot love him, because they love sin. There 
is terror in God no further than it is gendered in 
the habits of the sinner ; and, when evil habits and 
tastes are abolished, God may be seen as he is, *— • 
and he is love. But the principal intention of our 
departed friend was to make the impression, that, 
in a school like this, it was of more importance 
to excite good feelings, draw out the affections, 
32* 
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and show religion in a form to attract the heart, 
than to train children to recite set lessons, and to 
exhibit the show of religious knowledge, without 
imbibing its influence. And upon this plan he 
always practised in his own class. He used text- 
books, and gave lessons ; but he used them only so 
far as to set the minds of his pupils at work for 
themselves ; and he gave out information no fieister 
than it was desired. As food will not nourish the 
body, if taken without a relish ; and will injure it, 
if taken with repugnance; so will instruction, 
merely poured upon the mind, be useless or inju- 
rious. 

There is danger of becoming formal in every- 
thing which we are called upon to perform statedly. 
Perhaps no mind can so sustain itself as to enter 
into the spirit of its employment as regularly as 
it is called upon to discharge its forms. But, the 
danger being known, it may be much lessened. 
Let the Sunday-school teacher never go to his 
class, any more than the faithful clergyman to his 
pulpit, without previous preparation ; and there will 
be little lassitude, or formality, or cold indifference. 
There will be none in the teacher : there will not 
long or often be much in the pupil. But what is 
this preparation ? It need not be here mentioned, 
that humble application to the Fountain of wis- 
dom and of aU good influences must be the Alpha 
and Omega, the first and the last of all efforts for 
such preparation. It need not be mentioned in 
this circle, that such reading and examination of 
the subjects brought forward as will give ability to 
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answer proper questions is absolutely essential. 
But in what way besides these, is it needful for a 
teacher to prepare himself for his weekly duties at 
the Sunday-school? 

The presenting of this question to the mind of 
each teacher is the object of this commimication. 
Let each for himself answer the question, and more 
will be done than could be effected by the thoughts 
of an individual. 

Let that peaceful evening which precedes the 
Christian sabbath, and let the morning hours, of 
that holy day, be consecrated to the preparation for 
the Sunday-school, and we shall find our own im- 
provement going on more rapidly than in any other 
way in which we could spend those hours. Let it 
be a subject of meditation, " What can I do to-day 
for my class ? What topics will the lessons bring 
up ? How can they be best turned into practical 
use ? What bearing will they have upon the cha- 
racter of this or that scholar? and how shall I 
bring them home to him ? What turn shall I give 
to the conversation to-day ? What book or other 
object can I carry to school with me to excite and 
interest my scholars upon something which may 
conduce to the great end of all my efforts ? Am I 
or my pupils getting to think that the recitation 
of lessons is the only object for which we meet ? If 
so, I will have no lessons. I will throw up all 
form. I will be the only student out of school- 
hours." 
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OUGHT WE, AS TEACHERS, TO APPEAL TO MOTIVBS THAT 
WE FEEL TO BE LOW, IN ORDEE TO ABOUSB THE AT- 
TENTION OF THE PUPIL 1 

No. But we should carefully consider the nature 
of the motives, and of the character upon which 
they are intended to operate, before we decide that 
the motives or the character should be termed 
« low." 

There is more meaning in the language of the 
apostle than is sometimes imagined : '< There id 
a natural, and there is a spiritual. Howbeit, that 
was not first which is spiritual, but that which 
is natural, and afterwards that which is spiritual." 
There is also a common-sense meaning to the 
language of our Saviour, " Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God ; " which 
is too often overlooked in searching for a mystical, 
theological meaning. 

Man is born an animal " First that which is 
natural." For a longer or a shorter period, accord- 
ing to parentage and circumstances at and subse- 
quent to his birth, he remains an animal, swayed 
by animal passions, influenced by appeals to ani- 
mal feelings; discovering, according to the same 
circumstances of parentage and position in life, more 
or less intelligence, docility, or brutality. It is 
generally believed, that the germ of spiritual life 
is in him, — is in every being born in human shape. 
But no experiment or observation has authorized 
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the belief, that, left to himself, insulated from his 
kind or from beings above himself, this animal 
would ever become more than animal; that this 
"natural" would ever become "spiritual." But, 
placed within the influences of spiritual life, the 
germ is warmed into vitality; the rrian becomes 
" a living* soul." This is the second birth. 

Perhaps a further and stronger distinction should 
here be pointed out between the intellectual and 
the spiritual, as well as between the animal and the 
spiritual existence ; but for our present purpose we 
need not be more explicit, especially as it is very 
hard to say what degree, if any, of mere intel- 
lectual development marks the line between man 
and other animals. 

Now, will not every one admit, that the animal 
nature of youth must be in some measure tamed, 
his mere animal impulses brought under some 
restraint, before even intellectual instruction can 
be imparted ? And must not a degree of intellec- 
tual culture be attained before the first elements 
of spiritual knowledge can be conveyed ? What, 
then, we might term "low motives," when ad- 
dressed to the fully or partially developed spiri- 
tual being, or even to the mere intellectual being, 
would not merit that designation if applied to the 
animal. And this is true, with corresponding 
qualifications, as to all degrees and stages of spiri- 
tual growth. As teachers we have to do with every 
class. Without attention to the distinction now 
alluded to, we shall be in danger of an error similar 
to that of some good people, who think that to 
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translate the Bible, and send it to the benighted 
heathen, is all that is needful to make them Chris^ 
tians, without the preceding or accompanying steps 
of civilization, even in its first stages. 

Is there not danger that some teachers of the 
present day (not confining the remark to Sunday- 
schools) are, by endeavoring to avoid addressing 
low motives, failing to reach low enough for the 
mass of their hearers, readers, or pupils ? Do not 
some act as if they thought it beneath their dignity 
to labor to call into life the spiritual germ, or to 
subdue and control the animal nature, by motives 
so adapted to its capacities, that, if I may thus 
speak, the spiritual may have a chance to be 
reached? Just as some, who may be very ex- 
cellent teachers of meii, would make very poor 
Sunday-school teachers, and still worse teachers of 
our primary schools, — but for which they would 
have very few men to teach. 

Perhaps we are all too ready to catch the tune 
we hear hummed in our ears so much of late, about 
man's innate greatness, sufficiency, dignity, and the 
Uke; and to strive to be wiser than our divine 
Teacher, who " knew what was in man," and in his 
teachings hesitated not to appeal to the " recom- 
pense of reward," and of punishment too, in such 
figures and such modes of exhibition as could reach 
the understandings of his hearers, at whatsoever 
stage of mental or spiritual development he found 
them ; — wiser also than Him who made man, and 
placed him in that rank in the scale of being which 
he saw fit, setting before him the march of eter- 
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nal progress, but adapting his modes of education 
to every step of that progress ; presenting induce- 
ments to urge him onward, such as he could 
appreciate*, from the possession of "a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey," and the promise that 
" his days should be long in the land," to the " bet- 
ter country " and the "eternal life" brought to light 
in the gospel of Jesus Christ 

Let us not strive to be wise above what is writ- 
ten for our instruction, but ever hold up the highest 
motives that can be appreciated by our pupils. Let 
us take care, that, however simple and humble the 
motive, it be pure from sin ; but, when thus pure, 
let us call nothing " low," — " nothing common or 
unclean," whereby we may win souls unto Christ. 



WHAT ARE THE MOST IMPORTANT REQUISITES FOR 
A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER ? 

I MAY be permitted to confine myself to one of 
these requisites, — and the one which I consider 
of paramount, of indispensable importance, — 
namely. Love. 

It must be love which moves the true-hearted 
teacher to undertake his work. First, love to God, 
producing the desire to please him, which can be 
effected in no surer way than by doing good to his 
creatures,— love to God, which excites the ardent 
desire to make every one else love him. Secondly, 
love to all mankind as the creatures of God, and as 
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our brethren in Christ, who died for all, and would 
not that any should be lost, but that all should hear 
and live ; — and especially love to children ; not only 
to those who may emphatically be called the *^lambs 
of the flock," upon whose bright and beautiful fea- 
tures the newly-stamped image of their Creator 
shines in yet unsullied lustre ; but to those also 
upon whom the contamination of example has 
begun its corroding work, and even to those in 
whom the disease of sin has left but little trace of 
the child, except the stature. The true-hearted 
teacher will love even such for what they may. be, 
and for what they will be if his labors and prayers 
are crowned with the success for which he has a 
right to hope. In such children as these last, love 
shudders to behold the early ruin, and resolves, God 
helping, that Satan shall not have such an easy 
triumph. 

And, when love has led the teacher to his post, 
he will find that the same holy sentiment is the 
best and safest guide to him in filling that post 
He may not doubt this, when he sees at his knee 
the cherub-face of innocence sparkling with delight 
as it drinks in the waters of life, and rewarding him 
who holds them to its lips with its own love. But 
when the vacant eye of neglected ignorance, the 
sinister leer of precocious depravity, or the repulsive 
stare of miseducated assurance, shrinks and withers 
up his heart, he will exclaim, " Can I love such as 
these ? '' Yes, teacher ! your Master came, not to 
call the righteous; he came, not to redeem those, 
who were not lost, or those " of whom was the 
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kingdom of heaven " already. He came, it is true, 
to save such from falling, as temptations should 
thicken around them on their entrance into this 
world of their education : but '^ he came to call sin- 
ners to repentance ; " to redeem from the vary jaws 
of the lion the prey which he had seized ; to lift from 
the very mire of pollution the degraded soul, and 
to cause light to shine in the midst of darkness. 
And such, in your infinitely humbler measure in- 
deed, •— * but such must be your work ; and, in so 
far as you have a spark of the love which was in 
him, this work, notwithstanding its difficulties and 
discouragements, will be your delight. 

But, to be ejffeetual, love, like patience, must 
^have its perfect work." It must be present at 
every step of the teacher's course. Whatever plans 
he adopts or whatever means he uses for the ma- 
nagement of his class, love must not only be in the 
hearty but it must be in the mind and thoughts at 
every moment. So soon as fatigue, impatience, 
angec, or disappointment overcomes the instant, 
active operation of love; so soon as we feel the 
impulses of resentment shrinking up the heart, — • 
that moment our usefulness is at an end for the 
time. Our sole safety is to stop short, until we 
find our only sure pilot at the helm again. 

I appeal to the experience of the oldest teacher 

to say if he can count up half €is many failures over 

which he laments, from all other causes, as he can 

ascribe to his neglect of the principle of love,— * if 

he remembers any of his short-comings, over which 

he mourns so deeply as his deficiency in an ever** 
33 
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wakeful, ever-active love. I ask him, too, if he 
remembers any success, any joy of his office, which 
he did not owe chiefly to the power of this great 
helper. If so, then surely love is the most import- 
ant requisite in a Sunday-school teacher. 



WHEN THE MIND IS AWAKENED TO A SENSE OF ITS 
UNWORTHINESS, AND PREPARED TO SEEK RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION, IS IT A PROPER TIME TO BECOME A 
COMMUNICANT 1 

Taking this question as it stands above, I should 
give a decided answer in the affirmative, yet with 
certain necessary qualifications. 

When the mind is awakened, and prepared to 
seek religious instruction, then is it the time to 
approach the table of our Lord, and meekly to sit 
at his feet, listening to the instructions of him who 
alone is able to guide the inquirer into all truth. 

But when may it be said that the mind is awa- 
kened? Not when some sudden shock has dis- 
turbed its slumber, and rendered what was before 
quiet as the sleep of the tomb, restless and uneasy ; 
not when some undefined phantoms of terror flit 
before its closed eyelids, and cause the tossings of 
unrest, without arousing consciousness and the 
self-determining will. The mind in this state no 
more manifests a desire for religious instruction, 
and gives no more evidence of any wish therefor, 
than does the smothered cry of the victim of night- 
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mare express the desire to be awakened. The 
watchful friend who witnesses the distress knows 
that, to remove it, the sufferer must be awakened ; 
and he strives to do this by making his friendly 
voice heard by the slumberer. 

So with the mind, — the soul. When, in the 
providence of God, some cause breaks in upon the 
deathly slumber, which so often broods upon it 
even amid the highest religious privileges, it be- 
cdmes restless and uneasy. Its usual quiet is gone. 
It starts, and turns this way and that ; but the pil- 
low of thoughtlessness can no longer be enjoyed. 
It would fain arouse itself to be rid of its suffering, 
yet clings helplessly to its unconsciousness; until 
the same merciful Providence, the same blessed 
Spirit, sends some kind hand to complete the work, 
and call back the slumberer to himself. 

It is not, then, it appears to me, when the first 
convictions of sin are upon the mind ; when it 
first painfully feels that all is wrong, but how or 
why it is as yet hardly aware, — it is not then that 
one is prepared to become a communicant at the 
table of the Lord ; for he knows not whom or what 
he seeks there. He is not to rush thither as to 
some talismanic charm, which is to cure a felt but 
unknown disease. But when not only the lethar- 
gic sleep, but its succeeding stage of bewildering 
anxiety, has passed off; when the mind is indeed 
thoroughly awakened to a sense of its own wants ; 
when the soul finds out its false position, its de- 
graded state, and, filled with penitential sorrow, 
earnestly and sincerely seeks for religious guid- 
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ance, resolving, by the help of God, to lead a new 
life, — then, it seems to me, is the time for it to &x. 
about itself every barrier against the breaking in of 
its enemy ; to seek every support to its weakness, 
and every appointed way of gaining instruction ; 
then is it to lay hold on every means of acquiring 
religious habits, and of confirming them as they are 
acquired ; and among these means stands foremost 
that which is alluded to in the question, — saying 
not only in the secrecy of the heart or the closet, 
but before men and in the eye of day, " From 
henceforth we will serve the Lcwrd." 



HAVE StJNDAY-SCHOOI^ HAD THE EFFECT TO DIMI- 
NISH DOMESTIC RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION? 

It will probably make some difference in our con- 
clusions, whether we consider this question as 
relating to quantity or to quality; and, indeed, 
what the term " religious instruction " shall be 
understood to embrace. As to its application, it 
seems proper in the present discussion to take it 
in its broadest sense, and to call that religious 
instruction which is honestly meant to be such. 
Otherwise we may be involved in an interminable 
labyrinth, in striving to settle how much of what 
goes under that name in Sunday-schools them- 
selves is in truth deserving of the natne. 

If, in considering the question of mere quantity, 
we measure the time occupied in the family in- 
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struction, we should probably find that it has been 
diminished ; simply because, even could he have the 
time, a wise parent would not confine his child to 
so long a course of instruction, knowing that he was 
to go from his side to the school for another hour. 

But it is not in the way of quibbling or indirec- 
tion that we wish to examine this great question. 
We wish to know if the effect of these schools 
has been to diminish the sense of parental responsi- 
bility, — to increase parental unfaithfulness. For 
if this has been, or is likely to be, their effect, it 
must be proved that these schools will furnish bet- 
ter means of religious instruction to the young 
than it is possible to obtain from parental in- 
fluences, or they ought to be abandoned. This 
might be made a question. It is not perfectly 
certain, that, in the present state of the mass of 
society, the young would not be better off to be left 
to Sunday-schools than to their parents, if either 
must be withdrawn ; so far, at least, as sabbath-day 
influence is concerned; taking into the view not 
only the wilful neglect of parental duty, but also 
the ignorance of that duty, the inability to discharge 
it, or both. 

But to confine ourselves to the points neces- 
sary to the present investigation of the question in 
a single light. It is made an objection to these 
schools by some, and given as a reason for their 
refusing to encourage them, that they not only 
usurp the place which domestic instruction ought 
to occupy, but prevent that place from being filled 

as it would be, if it were not for them. 
33* 
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Facts alone can fully settle the question ; and if 
it should be found that the opinion of those who 
have had the best opportunity of observing facts 
has been opposed to the apprehension expressed, it 
should go far to vindicate the school, and to obtain 
for it the countenance and assistance of those who 
plead this objection. 

I have conversed, with direct reference to this 
subject, with great numbers of teachers, and with 
many pastors who are deeply interested in the Sun- 
day-school, especially with teachers who are the 
most faithful in visiting the families of their pupils^ 
and thus have the best means of judging of the 
probabilities of the case ; and I have found, I think) 
— with one exception, though that was one tot 
which I feel high respect, -^ have found all of them 
of opinion that the weight of facts was against the 
fear that the schools interfered injuriously with 
domestic instruction ; — that, undoubtedly, there 
were too many cases where parents were willing 
to shift off their sense of responsibility, by sending 
their children to school, and for a time tried to do 
so ; yet that in all cases of this sort, where parental 
instruction would have been given if the school had 
not existed, or where conscience would have been 
aroused, and caused it to be given where it had 
been neglected, — in all cases where such a hope 
might be indulged, it was not long that the false 
excuse of the school was permitted to supply its 
place. I have conversed, too, with many religious 
and conscientious parents, who have the most con- 
stantly availed themselves of the school, and from 
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them have in no case derived the impression that 
they conceived themselves in the least absolved 
from their responsibility or from their duty to over- 
see and assist in the religious instruction of their 
children, though in some cases they rejoiced to feel 
that their sabbath-day's labor was abridged in its 
details, and more efficiently performed by the teacher 
to whom they entrusted their children. 

So much, then, for testimony. And, when we 
reflect upon the probabilities of the case, it seems 
as if a strong array of opposing facts must be 
brought before it can be believed that Sunday- 
schools are the means of lessening parental faith- 
fulness. 

When we consider the effect of merely sending 
their children to these schools in bringing home to 
the minds of parents a sense of the importance of re- 
ligious instruction ; the necessity there is of prepar- 
ing at home for the lessons of the school, in Which 
parental assistance is required and called out, — if 
by no higher motive, — by the natural desire to 
have their children stand well with their teachers 
and companions ; the intercourse of faithful teachers 
with the parents, in which their duty of co-opera- 
tion will be constantly urged upon the parent's 
mind and conscience; when we reflect, too, how 
much is done by the teachings of the school to pro- 
duce' method, clearness, and discretion in home- 
teaching, in place of the blended vagueness and 
technicality of former times ; — it seems impossible, 
that, where there exists any disposition to parental 
faithfulness, such disposition should not be in* 
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creased; and where there is none previously, it. 
must, in many instances, be produced. And who 
that has been long conversant with the history 
of these schools does not know of delightful in- 
stances where the child's school-born piety has 
brought the same blessed spirit into the parent's 
heart ? Is it not probable that more than one 
young Samuel of these humble temples has re- 
ceived a message to an Eli in his own home ? 

I think it must be admitted upon reflection, that, 
as regards parents sensible of their religious ob- 
ligations to their children, the school can offer no 
permanent salvo to their consciences in the neglect 
of those obligations. And even less does it seem 
possible that religious parents can for a moment be 
willing to surrender into other hands the privilege 
of opening the word of life to their own children, 
or that they can content themselves by merely 
leading them to the door of a Sunday-school. 
They may, and doubtless will, rejoice to avail 
themselves of such an auxiliary; but only as an 
auxiliary — as subordinate. Ask that Christian 
mother if she shudders at the thought of assigning 
to another the maternal duties which relate to the 
body of her little. one, and yet can let the nutri- 
ment of its immortal spirit come from a stranger- 
fountain. Ask that religious mother if she will 
resign the blissful moments, when, her little ones 
gathered at her knees, the infant-prayer is first 
taught to flow from her child's lips, and its cherub 
eye to glisten at the Scripture-story; ask her if 
she will yield up to another that sacred right, which 
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God has given to her alone, of implanting the first 
sentiment of love to God and to Jesus which her 
child receives. 

But there are reflections which this subject brings 
up to us, as teachers in the Sunday-school, which 
are of deep and moving interest Whatever there 
be of parental faithfulness and ability, — and would 
to Heaven we could believe there were a thousand- 
fold more ! — yet, in many cases, in most of our 
classes, we must feel that we stand in the place of 
parents to the young beings who come to us ; to 
the children not only of the unfaithful and negli- 
gent parent, but of the humble and the ignorant, 
who not only cannot give systematic and full in- 
struction, but have not the eloquence of heart or 
tongue to place in an attractive light the blessed 
truths of our Saviour's teachings. How many, 
even of the more favored of our pupils, only hear of 
religion at home, through the stern voice of com- 
mand, — 6f the "letter which killeth;'' while the 
" spirit " is seldom seen or felt by them or around 
them ! Are we sufficiently sensible of the high — - 
I had almost said the awful •— station which we 
occupy ? Do we feel that it is often in our power 
to be as a " father to the fatherless " in a sense 
more important than to give our bread to the 
orphan ? Do we think enough, do we think con- 
stantly, of what we may do for our pupils ? Does 
the sight of our classes call up, as it should, the 
unfailing aspiration for divine help? Does our 
sabbath-night's pillow witness the searching ques- 
tion. Have I been faithful to my class this day? 



\ 
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Say not, " They will not hear : " say not, " I am 
slow of tongue ; I cannot teach." Whether they 
will hear, or whether they will forbear ; whether we 
satisfy ourselves or not, — oh, let us strive, let us 
not be weary ! God it is who must " give the 
increase." 



WHAT IS THE MOST EASHiY BESETTING SIN OP 

CHILDHOOD? 

Without stopping to make any very nice distinc- 
tions as to the degree of moral turpitude which 
attaches to what are commonly called the sins of 
childhood, I will use the common phrase, and say 
that I regard thoughtlessness as the sin which is 
most common and most dangerous to children. It 
is the most usual source of all' their other sins. 
It is the often invincible barrier against all ap- 
proaches of useful instruction. It is the snare 
which entraps them unawares, and places them in 
ten thousand temptations and dangers, against 
which those of maturer age, without half their 
purity of feeling, are armed. 

How is the Sunday-school teacher to assist them 
to overcome this fault ? His opportunities are few, 
and far between, of checking, reminding, admon- 
ishing his pupil. Let these opportunities, there- 
fore, be much used in warring against this one 
•fault. Let it be the theme of conversation, Sunday 
after Sunday. Let him set it up as a mark to aim 
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his friendly battery against, week after week. Let 
it be SO often a subject of conversation, that the 
pupil will have it occur to his mind as a likely sub- 
ject of the next Sunday's talk with his teacher. 
And thus, by degrees, will it come to be a ten- 
dency against which he will be watchful; and, 
every time he finds himself plunging on in his 
giddy way, he will have the beacon of his teacher's 
advice and warnings beam up to arrest him. 

But, it may be said, you will weary, disgust, or 
irritate your pupil by thus harping upon one fault, 
and one so venial as this. So you will, unless you 
take care to manage the matter skilfully. Suppose 
you have a boy in your class who is greatly ad- 
dieted to this fault, — who is so giddy, so overflow- 
ing with animal spirits, that he cannot restrain the 
tide even in moments of the most solemn services 
in school or at church. Do not frown and harshly 
check him. Sympathize with him. If you see that 
he is suddenly betrayed into the fault, take him 
kindly by your side ; relieve him from the imme- 
diate temptation ; and, when it is past, allude not 
directly to the fault. Enter into a cheerful conver- 
sation with him ; lead him on by degrees to serious- 
ness, by the gradually increasing solemnity of your 
conversation, — still without a direct reproof or 
admonition at that time. The following, Sunday, 
take that boy next to you ; ask him to commence 
the business of the school soberly, and to give 
you the pleasure of seeing no disorderly or irreverent 
conduct in the class. The next sabbath, have, a 
direct talk with him upon the fault of his character. 
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Tell him how well you know its nature, and how 
difficult you know it to be to overcome it Tell 
him its dangers, and end by asking him to try for 
that week to think of what you have said, and to 
tell you on the succeeding Sunday if he does not 
find it true. Follow this by another sabbath's kind, 
cheerful, pleasant conversation of the same sort; 
get the boy to tell you some of his experiences at 
home, at school, and at play, during the previous 
week ; and see how many instances you can point 
out to him, where he has got into trouble, or has 
lost advantages by this easily besetting sin of his 
character. Get him, then, to promise to watch for 
one week, and see if this sin does not lead him into 
almost all his dangers and evils; and to promise 
the next week, for the sake of experiment, from cu- 
riosity, to resist the sin every time it tempts him, 
and to tell you how well he succeeds. Now here 
are six or seven Sundays in which thoughtlessness 
has been the theme of a part of your conversation 
with the class together, or with this boy separately, 
as you deem most expedient ; and I ask, if, with 
a little skill and patience on your part, it need be 
tedious, disgusting, or irritating. 

But you will say, " This may do with a good- 
natured and intelligent boy ; but with such wilful, 
stubborn, malicious, as well as thoughtless scholars 
as I have, it would all be vain, and only make me 
ridiculous in their eyes." Do not be too hasty in 
deciding that a child has all these full-grown sins 
in his character. I have often (may I be forgiven !) 
made the same decision, and in righteous indigna- 
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tion, as I thought, poured forth my solemn denun- 
ciations against the culprit, — when I have found, 
by the swelling throat, the heaving chest, and at 
length the overflowing eye, that I had mistaken 
my boy ; that under his rough and homely exterior 
were hidden better feelings. And I have too often 
had to feel my own tears fall for the unkindness 
and harshness which I had shown, — for the evil 
passions into which I had been betrayed, under 
the disguise of what I had called proper indigna-^ 
tion at the faults of an incorrigible child, — incor- 
rigible only, in many or most cases, from want 
of proper treatment at home, at his day-school, or 
from me. 

I will not now specify any other faults to which 
children are most liable. But may it not be found, 
that selfishness, another most conspicuous sin of 
childhood, and some others, are often overrated by 
teachers, — are often thought too badly of, so to 
speak ; that is, are deemed more deeply rooted and 
more malignant than they really are, in the child 
whom we wish to improve ; that we too readily 
despair; that we are not skilful enough in our 
management of them ? 

My fellow-teachers may smile at this minute- 
ness of detail, and, as they may deem it, whimsi- 
cal course of thought ; but, if it leads one of us, 
as I hope it may lead me, more carefully to study 
the real character of each one of our pupils, and 
more diligently to devise ways and means for 
aiding them to overcome or amend their faults,— 

if it leads one of us to think more seriously and 
34 
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wisely of our duties, the purpose of the question, 
as I suppose, and certainly the purpose of this par- 
tial answer, will be effected. 



GOVERNMENT OF THE THOUGHTS. 

* 
The soldier who is in his enemy's country does 
not complain that he cannot throw off his armor, 
sheathe his sword, and lie quietly down to rest. 
The general, who is engaged in a campaign, ex- 
pects to set his daily and nightly sentinels, to keep 
up his constant patrols, to review his troops day 
by day, to examine unceasingly his defences. He 
expects to find some of his sentinels occasionally 
unfaithful in their watch, and his walls and bat- 
tlements in need of strengthening. He expects 
an active enemy to be continually renewing and 
varying his assaults. He therefore trusts nothing 
without his own unwearied oversight. He leaves 
no post unguarded, in the belief that it is strong 
enough to be left alone. He is not surprised 
to find his firmest battlements sometimes under- 
mined, and in need of rebuilding. He looks for 
his reward, not in present ease and security, but 
in the reflection, when his campaign is ended, that 
his watchfulness and vigor, while the war con- 
tinued, carried him safely through, and made him 
, conqueror at last. 

So the Christian. He must not complain, that, 
after ever so diligent and faithful a use of his 
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weapons and his shield at one time, he is again 
and again compelled to use them. He must not 
murmur that his enemies sleep not themselves, nor 
suffer him to sleep. He has no armor offered him 
in which he may encase himself, and expect safety, 
unless he endeavors to parry every blow which is 
aimed at him. He has no walled town given him 
in which he may be secure, unless the watchmen 
upon the walls and towers afford timely notice of 
an enemy's approach. 

Let not my fellow-teacher, then, complain that, 
after diligent self-examination and earnest prayer, 
he finds himself still exposed to the insidious as well 
as open attacks of his enemies ; that worldly cares 
and employments force themselves into the very 
ranks of his holy things. Let him not think, " I 
have prayed against these, and therefore am se- 
cure ; " but let him say, on the instant of discover- 
ing their intrusion, " I will now pray against them." 
Let him not say, " I have diligently examined my- 
self, and therefore I will enjoy my security;" for, 
while he thus speaks, he opens the secret portal 
which admits his foes. " Pray without ceasing, and 
watch without ceasing," must be our motto of re- 
membrance. We are enlisted for the war, and the 
war is for life. Does this thought dishearten us ? 
How would our souls rejoice, were it said to us, 
" Be faithful, be diligent, for one, for five, for ten 
years more; and then all your fears shall cease; 
your battle shall be ended, and victory shall be 
yours"! Christian brother, what are years, be their 
number what they may, compared with eternity ?• 
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Would you rejoice to have your warfare limited to 
years ? — it may be already limited to days. To- 
day, this hour, this moment, ^be thou faithful;" 
and you know not but that victory will be won, for 
this very hour may be the last of your warfeure. 
" Be thou faithful unto death " is the promise, " and 
He wiU give you a crown of life." The present 
moment is all you have to care for : take care of 
that, and the crown is yours. 

Renew, then, — whenever and as oft as you find 
worldly thoughts interfering with your religious 
duties, — renew your " earnest prayer ; " and thou^** 
this be necessary even to " seventy times se- 
you will at length hear the answer, " Great i 
faith : be it unto thee even as thou wilt." Ea 
thoughts shall no more disturb your peace ; he 
and heavenly things shall fill your soul. 



THE END. 
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Would you rejoice to have your warfare limited to 
years ? — it may be already limited to days. To- 
day, this hour, this moment, " be thou faithful ; " 
and you know not but that victory will be won, for 
this very hour may be the last of your warfare. 
'' Be thou fetithfol unto death " is the promise, <' and 
He will give you a crown of life." The present 
moment is all yea have to care for : take care of 
that, and the crown is yonn. 

Renew, then, — whenever and as oft ail joa find 
worldly thoughts interferinir "«"*»• — 
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